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THE recent death of Immermann seems to have raised him to 
an importance in Germany which he did not enjoy during his 
lifetime ; and if his productions were at one period less noticed 
than they deserved to be, they are now, if the little book at the 
head of this article is an index of national feeling, likely to be 
considerably overrated. Under the superintendence of the poet 
Freiligrath, a number of enthusiastic admirers have contributed 
each his mite towards the immortalization of their favourite au- 
thor ; and scraps illustrative of Karl Immermann are collected 
with the care and earnestness which distinguish the collectors of 
materials towards the life of Gothe or of Schiller. One tells us 
what Immermann did at Weimar; Freiligrath himself furnishes 
a few letters which he received from the deceased ; and two cri- 
tical gentlemen, MM. Kinkel and Schucking, give us a couple of 
critiques on the ‘ Merlin,’ which, they inform us, is one of the 
most wonderful works that ever was penned ; and -hint pretty 
broadly, that although, from the time of its publication in 1832, 
it created no great sensation, it ought by rights to throw ‘ Faust’ 
into the shade. 

We fear our readers may not all of them be sufficiently en- 
lightened to know much about Karl Immermann: this great 
genius, who in 1832 wrote a mythical drama, comprising omnes 
res, et quedam alia: a perfect system of theology, a perfect 
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picture of the exact state of modern man, a demolition of Hegel ; 
and all this in 244 pages of exceedingly crabbed verse. We will, 
therefore, shortly give the life of the man, before we enter upon 
his works. 

Karl Immermann was born at Magdeburg, in the year 1796. 
He was rigidly brought up by ‘his futher, one of the old Prussian 
school of disciplinarians, who required the utmost industry and 
obedience. At the age of twelve he wrote birthday poems, and 
at sixteen had composed a drama called ‘ Prometheus,’ and a 
romance. His dramatic taste seems to have received the greatest 
impulse during his sojourn at the University of Halle, when the 
influence of Githe was felt at the Weimar theatre. He joined 
the volunteers of his country, and was present during the whole 
campaign in the Netherlands, and in France in 1815. Returning 
to his university, he engaged in a contest against a t y of the 
Burschen, and a work of his, ‘ On the Contentions of the Students 
at Halle,’ was burned at the celebrated Wartburg’s fest, held on 
the 18th Oct. 1817. After passing through several offices in the 
state, he became, in 1827, Landgerichts-rath (counsellor of the 
provincial court) at Diisseldorf. Surrounded by several young 
artists and authors, he now entertained the notion of forming a 
national German theatre; in which notion he was encouraged by 
the court. The scheme proved a failure, though Immermann was 
unabating in his energy, and is said to have had the greatest 
talent as a director. Every means did he try to ensure success; 
and despairing of the efficacy of poetry and histrionic talent alone, 
he embellished these with brillant decorations, and even with 
transparencies and ballets; but a year included the whole period 
of his management. His works, most of them dramatic, are very 
numerous ; as a writer, he never seems to have known the sensa- 
tion of fatigue; and the humorous romance of ‘ Miinchhausen,’ 
which he wrote not long before his death, is esteemed one of 
the most vigorous of them all. 

It is this romance of ‘ Miinchhausen,’ as being the latest of Im- 
mermann’s productions, and as being, with all its imperfections, a 
work evincing extraordinary talent, that we re age chiefly to no- 
tice in the present article: first slightly touching on the dramatic 
mythus of ‘ Merlin,’ simply because the author’s admirers place it 
at the summit of his productions, and boldly call upon all to look 
and marvel. For our own parts we are courageous enough to own 
that we do not see much as a work of art in ‘ Merlin,’ though 
we shall doubtless draw upon ourselves the aversion and contempt 
of MM. Kinkel and Schucking by the assertion. The former 
of these gentlemen is willing to admit that there is a something 
in the mythus which prevents it being exceedingly popular, and 
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that is, the quantity of learning which it requires the reader to 
possess ae the early heresies in the first and second centu- 
ies. M. Kinkel is kind enough to point out that gnosticism lies 
at its foundation, and then proceeds to show what gnosticism is, 
with all the air of one who is opening a way to a treasure hitherto 
inaccessible! apparently forgetting that there is an article on 
‘ Gnosis’ in even that not very scarce work, the ‘ Conversations- 
Lexicon,’ which gives much fuller information on the subject. 
The worst of the matter is, that a smattering in the doctrines of 
the old heretics, though very edifying in its way, will, after all, 
contribute but little to the enjoyment of the reader of ‘ Merlin,’ 
who may think he has perused a very indifferent poem, even 
though the gnosticism be eomnetientile enough to please the 
manes of Simon Magus himself. The story of the mythus is a 
tremendous one: too tremendous to suit the ordinary class of 
readers. Satan is the Demiurgos or creator of the universe 
herein consists the gnosticism), and is indignant that the 
eity should invade his territory by sending the Messiah upon 
the earth. He therefore violates a Christian virgin, and the birth 
of Merlin, whom he designs as a sort of Antichrist, is the result. 
Merlin is piously brought up: disappointing the expectations 
of his father, he becomes a zealous champion of the God of the 
Christians, and causing the heavens to open before the eyes of the 
astonished Satan, shows to him, that though ‘he made the world, 
he was but the instrument of a higher power. He leads King 
Arthur and all the knights of his round table in quest of the 
‘ Sangreal’ or real blood of Christ, which was caught in a cup by 
Joseph of Arimathea, and which is so prominent in the old 
British romance. But seduced by his love for Niniana, a petulant 
fair one, and the best drawn character in the mythus, he allows 
himself to while away the time with her, while his noble friends 
perish in the desert for want of his assistance. He tells Niniana 
a powerful word by which she will be enabled to fetter him, and 


as she imprudently utters it, he loses his senses, and fancies that 


he is a close prisoner. Satan restores to him the use of his reason, 
and besets him with strong temptations, but Merlin remains faith- 
ful to God, and dies with the words on his lips: “ Hallowed 
be thy name.” . 

That the outline of this —— is vast, that even in its structure 
there is something grand and Titanic, is not to be denied; but we 
cannot commend a work where the merest hints are given by the 

et, and all the substance is left to be filled up by the readers. 
NM. Kinkel and Schucking are indefatigable in pointing to every 
little character who speaks some half dozen lines, and in explain- 
ing what a complete representative of some class, or a 
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of some thought, is there. These well meaning ome do not 
see that they are only setting forth more plainly how the poet has 
failed in expressing lis own idea, since there is just the same rela- 
tion between Immermann’s ‘ Merlin’ and their explanation, as 
between Lord Burleigh’s nod, and the interpretation of Mr. Puff. 
In our opinion poetry should be something more than a series of 
hints, and as for any great effect which this work is to produce on 
German philosophy, we think that MM. Goschel, Marheineke, 
Michelet, and Hotho, may contemplate the death of Klingsor— 
Merlin’s rival, who we are told represents Hegel—without being 
fearful of any very serious consequences to the fame of their great 
preceptor. The plain truth of the matter seems to be, that Im- 
mermann, who was rather an imitative than acreative poet, thought 
that ‘ Faust’ having proved a most successful work, he might write 
a ‘ Faust’ too: in which attempt he failed, however his commentators 
may labour to expound his crudities. Theodor Mundt says, 
speaking of the ‘ Merlin,’ that Immermann’s coy nature showed 
itself too hard for the speculative mythus, and fully subscribing to 
this opinion, we pass on to the work, the name of which forms the 
second head to this article. 

The romance of ‘ Miinchhausen’ being, as it professes to be, a 
history in Arabesque, it is somewhat difficult to seize its contents 
with a single grasp. It is a crammed book. The author designed 
it to hold every thing to pack into it his humour, his sentiment, 
his religion, his morals, and likewise to make it the vehicle of the 
sharpest satire. It was to bea treasury of Immermannism; to re- 
— his loves and his hatreds; to go into the world as a con- 
ession of faith, half-laughing and half-crying; the laugh being 
bitter, and the tears seeming ironical; so that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to divide the jest from the earnest. It is no trivial work to 
read this Miinchhausen. We have humoristic extravagances, 
which, at the first glance, seem to be bubbling up freshly from the 
author’s fancy; but which we soon discover to be pumped up out 
of his brain, with alabour which excites our compassion, while the 
draught grows flatter and flatter as the toil proceeds. We havea 
love story written in glowing characters, with an intensity of passion 
which startles us in this age of cool propriety; but the glow conti- 
nues so steadily, that after first exciting us, it lulls us to a state of 
indolence, like the sun in a sultry climate. We have pictures of 
country life drawn with a vigorous hand; the author boldly tears 
us from the world of civilization, with its polish, its effeminacy, 
and its enlightenment, and he places us in a bracing atmosphere, 
in the face of a sturdy generation of men who rejoice in their 
strength and their prejudices. We are invigorated at the sight; it 
comes upon us like the snuff of country air, to one who is uiel 
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down to his desk in the city for the half-year together; but Im- 
mermann will hold us to it so long, that we begin to “ hate green 
fields and all who babble of them,” and to cry, with the lady in 
Pope’s Essay, ‘ Oh odious, odious trees?’ The medley contains 
ingredients of every degree of merit: there are figures highly 
finished, bold, original, concrete; in a word, stamped with the 
hand of a master; and there is the merest balderdash that ever 
witling contrived, in the fond hope that he might raise a laugh. 
There are touches of fantastic humour that shake the sides of the 
reader; and there is a species of drollery through which he will 
slowly and sorrowfully work his way, wondering when it will close. 
It is a strange jumble this ‘ Miinchhausen’ of Immermann! 

But there is one great defect in the book, which peeps out 
throughout all its variations, and which in fact lies at the root of 
all its blemishes: a defect which, if it is for a while concealed, 
soon displays itself with redoubled vigour. This defect is that 
want of originality with which the author has been charged by 
the critics of his own country, and to which we may almost say he 
pleads guilty, in the course of this very romance. In the person of 
Baron Miinchhausen he has chosen a fantastical subject, with 
which an original genius might disport itself without effort, which 
would afford opportunities for a thousand little tricks and devices, 
all played off with ease, and which, imposing no restraint, has left 
full room for the vagaries of a petulant wit—and how has he 
treated it? He has availed himself of the licence, but he cannot 
enjoy it with ease: he makes his way laboriously from one irregu- 
larity to another. He affects to treat his reader with levity, but 
it isa hard-headed, circumspect levity; and his strange movements 
are rather like those of some heavy eccentric old gentleman, than 
those of a buoyant and hilarious youth. What was playfulness in 
Sterne, would be no playfulness in one who was steadih resolved 
to tread in his footsteps. A page of marbled paper in the middle 
of a modern novel would be but a dull device, and would argue 
no ingenuity on the = of the author; and when Herr Immer- 
mann begins his book with the eleventh chapter, and comes to the 
first some hundred pages on, we feel that he has only worked out 
a Shandyism. When the Baron Miinchhausen astounds his hearers, 
by running one story into another, we seem to be still listening to 
the life and opinions of the great Tristram; and when he de- 
scribes his life among the goats of Mount Helicon, thoughts of one 
Gulliver and his Houyhnhmns rise before us. Immermann is no 
dishonest plagiarist: we find, in the course of his ‘ Miinchhausen,’ 
that every author is named, to whom we could trace a resemblance 
in the particular parts, as if to show his readers of what stores he 
was possessed when he began to write. By the same evidence, he 
was not an unconscious plagiarist, and this is, perhaps, his fault, 
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The most original'geniuscannothelp straying into the paths in which 
some favourite author has already trodden; but in Immermann 
we can see that he laboriously essayed to follow. Even where we 
cannot detect a predecessor, we can perceive that nothing was done 
without toil; and in those places where the author affects to sport 
with the lightest recklessness, we feel that he is most seriously 
plodding. 

‘ Miinchhausen,’ though from the variety of its contents it 
might be separated into fifty divisions, may readily be considered 
as containing two. One of these is a humoristic novel, of which 
Miinchhausen, grandson of the great liar, is the hero, and which 
abounds in strange narratives, fantastical incidents, and literary 
satire: while the other exhibits the life of the peasants in 
Westphalia. These two parts of the tale are not formally sepa- 
rated, but, nevertheless, they are so distinct, not only in subject, 
but also in tone and treatment, that the work may almost be con- 
sidered as two novels, united under one common title, and, as was 
said of a certain English history of German literature, rather con- 
nected by the thread of the bookbinder, than by a link springing 
from their nature. It is in the Miinchhausen portion of the 
book that all the Shandyisms appear; and this portion, though 
it is enlivened with pictures and adventures of great humour, is 
certainly the weakest of the two, and often runs into mere dull 
absurdity. The Westphalian part, on the other hand, is only 
objectionable from its tediousness, since, on the whole, it is intrin- 
sically good; and the author, if here, as in the other part, he is 
seen fagging hard, has at any rate solid material to work upon. 
Obvious labour does not appear so strange, when we find it em- 
ployed in a sturdy portraiture of real life, as when we find it aping 
the tricks of spontaneous fancy. 

The scene of the Miinchhausen part is the old tumble-down 
castle of Schnick-Schnack-Schnurr, the property of an old baron, 
who hopes for the return of the times that existed before the 
French invasion, and his consequent elevation to the honourable 
post of privy councillor to a Prince, whose dominion, alas! has 
been destroyed by the latest partition of Germany. This wish is 
with him a sort of lunacy ; and he has with him a daughter, an 
old young lady, who believes herself born for the same Prince, and 
who, likewise mad upon this point, expects from year’s end to 
year’s end the appearance of her noble lover. It is a melancholy 
place, the old castle:—the flag-stones that lead to it have been 
pulled up ; the rails have been taken down to relieve the neces- 
sities of the family ; a stone shepherd in the garden stands with 
hands and mouth formed for playing on the flute, but the flute 
is lost ; a stone dolphin turns up its nose mournfully in a dry 


basin :—altogether it is a symbol of the dilapidated state, of the 
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roud poverty of an old German baron, still adhering to the 
F rench fashion of the last century. The old baron cannot for 
ever amuse himself with hopes—what is he to do with himself ? 
—as a last resource he takes to reading. A few dull books are in 
his library, but these will not satisfy him ; so he belongs to a 
reading society, and becomes a student of journals. 


** This amusement was quite to the old baron’s taste. ‘ At last,’ cried 
he, joyously, when he had made himself acquainted with the extent of 
the newly-discovered treasures,—‘ at last there is something in print, 
which instructs without fatiguing.’ And indeed his mind was wonder- 
fully enriched by the reading of journals. If one sheet gave him a short 
notice of the great poison-tree in India, which infects the atmosphere 
for a thousand paces round; the next told him how to keep potatoes 
from the frost during the winter. In one minute he read of Frederic 
the Great ; in the next of the water-cure of Griifenberg, at which, how- 
ever, he did not stop long, as he went on at once to an account of the 
new discoveries in the moon. One quarter of an hour he was in Eu- 
rope ; then again, as if transported by the mantle of Faustus, under the 
palm-trees ; sometimes he had a historical Redeemer, sometimes a my- 
thical one, sometimes none at all. In the forenoon he attacked the 
ministers with the extreme gauche; in the afternoon he leaned towards 
absolutism ; in the evening he did not know which way to turn; and 
at night he went to bed, as a juste-milieu, to dream of the juggler Jan- 
chen, of Amsterdam.” 


But even these varied enjoyments wear out after a while, and 
it is a real delight to the old baron, when a neighbouring school- 
master, who has become insane, and who has in consequence lost 
his school, comes to the castle, and boldly asks the owner to receive 
him asan inhabitant. The origin of the pedagogue’s madness will 
be particularly diverting to those who are familiar with the aspect 
of a German philosophical grammar. 

“ The schoolmaster, Agesilaus, who had formerly been called Agesel, 
had filled the office of instructing the youth of a neighbouring village in 
reading and writing. He dwelt in a mud cottage, the only apartments 
in which were his schoolroom and his bedroom; and he had thi 
gulden a year pension, besides the schooling-money, which was twelve 
kreuzer for a boy, and six fora girl; a grassplot for a cow, and the 
right of driving two geese intoa common. He performed his duties 
without blame; taught the children to spell according to the old 
fashion, that had been in use in the village for upwards of a hundred 
years: G-e, Ge, s-u-n-d, sund, h-e-i-t, heit, Gesundheit (health), &c.; 
and advanced the cleverest so far, that they were frequently able to read 
print without any extraordinary effort. As for writing, there were some 
that left his hands capable of forming their own name, that is, if they 
were not hurried, but had proper time given them. 

“Under this system, our schoolmaster had attained the age of fifty 
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years. Then it happened that the general advance of the age called 
forth in the land a new method of instruction, which was destined to 
reform even the village schoolmasters. His superiors sent him an acci- 
dence of the German language—one of those which profess to base the 
science of A, B, C on deep and philosophical principles—and at the same 
time directed him to rationalize his hitherto crude empirism: first to 
instruct himself from the book, and then to begin the new method of 
teaching youth. 

“The schoolmaster read the book through, and he read it through 
again, and he read it backwards, and he read it from the middle, and he 
did not know what he had read. For it treated of Stimmlauten, and 
Mitlauten, of Auf-, In-, and Umlauten ;* he was, above all things, to 
learn to deaden (tiirben) and to sharpen (verdiinnen) the sounds ; to 
produce them by aspiration, hissing, pressing, gurgling, and talking 
through the nose; he learned that the language had roots and by-roots; 
and lastly, he learned that J was the pure original sound, and that this 
was produced by a strong pressure of the Adam’s apple against the 

alate. 

: “He prayed to God to enlighten him in this darkness, but the 
heavens seemed of brass, and his prayer bounded back. He sat down 
before the book, with his spectacles on his nose, that he might see more 
clearly, although by daylight he could do very well without glasses. 
Alas! to his armed eyes, the frightful enigmas of aspirated sounds, and 
hissing sounds, and pressing sounds, and nasal sounds, and throat sounds, 
were but the more conspicuous! He put the book away, he fed his 
geese, and he gave a boy, who came to tell him that his father would 
not pay the school-money, two good boxes on the ear, that he might 
by practice gain some shatlon of the theory. Allin vain! He atea 
sausage to fortify the outer man. All to no purpose! He emptied a 
whole mustard-pot, because he had heard that this condiment sharpened 
the intellect. Fruitless effort! 

“ At night, when he went to sleep, he laid the book under his pillow; 
but alas! on the following morning, he found that neither roots nor by- 
roots had penetrated his head. Willingly would he have swallowed the 
book, as St. John swallowed that brought by the angel, at the risk of 
the severest bodily pain, could he by that method have made himself 
master of its contents ; but after what he had already experienced, what 
hope had he of the result of so bold an attempt? 

“The school was at a stand-still; the children caught cockchafers, 
or drove the ducks into the pond. ‘The old people shook their heads, 
and said, ‘ All is not right with the schoolmaster.’ One day, after he 
had again worn himself out in desperate endeavours to find the meaning 


* As the above words are the very words which are used by the grammatical 
purists of Germany, a translation of them would destroy the humour. Stimm- 
lauten and Mitlauten are consonants and vowels, Umlauten the modified & & ii, and 
Inlaut, a vowel considered as in the middle of a word. The reader, if he wish to 


= with this language, is referred to Heyse’s Lehrbuch der Deutschen 
prache. 
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of the ‘deadening’ and the ‘sharpening,’ he cried out, ‘If I could but 
lay hold of one single point in this beastly book, perhaps the rest 
would come of itself.’ He therefore resolved, first to produce the pure 
primitive sound J according to the direction of the book. 

“‘ He sat himself down on his grassplot by the cow, which was lowing 
empirically, careless about the rational production of sounds ; he stuck 
his arms in his side, he pressed the Adam’s apple smartly against the 
palate, and uttéred such sounds as could be produced in this fashion. 
They were strange sounds, indeed so strange that the cow looked up 
from the grass, and eyed her master with compassion. A number of 
peasants were attracted by the sound; they stood wondering and curious 
around the schoolmaster. ‘ Neighbours,’ cried he, resting a moment 
from his exertions, ‘just observe whether this is the pure primitive I.’ 
He then repeated the process. ‘God help us,’ cried the peasants, 
retiring home, ‘ the schoolmaster is cracked, he squeaks like a pig.’ ” 


The endeavour to learn has turned the poor schoolmaster’s brain. 
He sighs for a land where learning was unknown, and where the 
subtleties of modern grammar never entered; he sighs for ancient 
Sparta; and converting his name ‘ Agesel’ into ‘ Agesilaus,’ he 
fancies himself a descendant of the Lacedemonian king. The 
goodnatured Baron Schnurr, partly out of compassion, and partly 
to have a companion besides his wearisome sentimental daughter, 
allows the pedagogue to live in a little summer-house in the garden. 
There he dwells in an imaginary Sparta: wearing no garment but 
a cloak; calling the hillock upon which the summer-house stands 
Mount Taygetus, and a streamlet in the vicinity, the river Eurotas; 
and appeasing his appetite with a home-made imitation of the an- 
tique black broth. The monotony of the castle is for a while inter- 
rupted. The baron can discuss with the schoolmaster whether 
Brutus was right in killing Cesar, and what would have hap- 
pened if Frederick the Great and Napoleon had been contempo- 
raries. But the subjects are soon exhausted, the three inhabit- 
ants of the castle become as weary as the two were before the 
arrival of the third, and the demon of ennui reigns once more in 
Schnick-Schnack-Schnurr. A new visiter is required to break 
the spell, and this visiter is the Baron Miinchhausen. 

This descendant of the great professor of marvels has so far a 
family likeness to his grandfather, that he indulges in the narra- 
tion of improbable incidents; but he differs from him, inasmuch 
as almost all his legends have a definite purpose, and satirize some 
feature of the day. The state of the German stage, the vagaries 
of Piickler Siedine. the dreams of Justin Kerner at Weinsberg, 
the modern philosophy of Germany, the rage for projects and 
shares : all these, and more than these, receive severe sarcasm 
poy the medium of Miinchhausen. He is supposed to have 
an effect on his hearers almost magical. He entraps them into 
listening to one story, then runs that into another—and another— 
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and another,—so that their brains are completely bewildered, and 
they follow him like an ignis fatuus. Some of the narratives are 
excellent, and some remarkable for their poverty ; while of some 
perhaps it would scarcely be fair for a foreigner to judge, for a 
want of familiarity with the more trivial objects of the satire. 
The most amusing of them is his own life, in which it is impossi- 
ble not to perceive that he has in a great measure followed Swift. 
According to his own account of himself, his father and mother 
had a violent quarrel in his infancy, which ended in the former 
leaving his home, and setting off for Thessaly with the baby 
Miinchhausen in his coat-pocket. The child is miserably uncom- 
fortable in his position; he is annoyed at the presence of certain 
eatables, which the same pocket contains; he sighs for fresh air; 
and above all, he is annoyed at a habit in which his father is 
wont to indulge, namely, that of jumping about when he is in an 
ecstasy of delight, which has the effect of bumping the young 
gentleman against the calves of the paternal legs. He creeps out, 
and a vulture carries him off. An Englishman shoots the 
vulture, but leaves the child to starve, observing, in answer to a 
request to take him with him: “‘ You would deprive me of my 
comfort.” Dressed in the uniform of a Janizary, with a little 
turban, and a little tin sword, for such was the fancy of his 
father, who had expectations from the Turks, he finds himself 
alone in a desert place. He tastes of a spring—when lo! it is the 
Hippocrene—the eminence on which he stands being Mount Heli- 
con. Instantly he is seized with a fit of poetic inspiration; he flings 
off his clothes, that he may rejoice in classic mo and he 
ejaculates fragments of verses in all sorts of metres, these ebulli- 
tions being doubtless intended to satirize Count Platen, well 
known for the enthusiasm with which he regarded the forms of 
poetry, and his successful treatment of a variety of measures. 
ome benevolent goats of Mount Helicon find him exhausted, 
taking him for some miserable creature which has lost its skin, 
and by these he is adopted. Now we are introduced to the 
manners and customs of the goats, who are made rational crea- 
tures, and whose language the child understands. By their 
— wisdom and benevolence they remind us of the Souter 
ns, and by their occasional weaknesses of the Laputans. The 
females have a project for relieving sick vermin, and the males for 
extending intellectual culture to inferior creatures, both of which 


projects turn out manifest failures. Gradually Miinchhausen becomes 
more and more of a goat, having at last contracted the habit of ru- 
minating ; and he would lose his humanity altogether, did not an old 
Dutch traveller find him, and take him home as a curiosity. The 
Batavian had journeyed to Greece for the sake of his health, and 
Mount Helicon was the term of his pilgrimage. Let us look at him: 
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“«¢Mynheer,’ said his servant, ‘we are at the end of our journey; 
and, to-morrow, we shall return to our beautiful Welgelegen.’ 

«Thank God,’ said the Dutchman, who felt somewhat relieved by 
the thought of his country-house. ‘ When we get home I will build a 
summer-house, and call it : ‘ Vreugde en Rast’ (Joy and repose). And I 
will not again leave my place of rest, no,—not if my dropsy should in- 
crease, so as to threaten all the dikes of Zealand. I know nothing 
more uncouth, than these Greek places, where one tiresome mountain 
comes after another: then there is no view of canals and meadows, and 
the . not get rid of that unnatural blue.’ 

“¢We cannot have the old Netherlands everywhere,’ said the ser- 
vant, stopping a clay pipe. ‘There must be such useless places.’ 

‘*¢ When I look at my country house, Welgelegen,’ continued Myn- 
heer van Streef, who became more talkative, though his face remained 
as dismal as before, ‘what a different place is that! Close by stands 
Mynheer Jonghe’s ‘Schoone Zicht,’ and,on the other side Mynheer van 
Toll’s ‘Vrouwe Elizabeth,’* and there stands Welgelegen in the midst. I 
will not speak of my own beauties and comforts, of my courtyard with 
many-coloured stones, of my house of shells, of my aviary, of my gold 
pheasants, and of my hotbed of hyacinths ;—but only think, Zebulon, of 
the beautiful prospect of the canal, along which the six brown boats 
are towed every day; of the meadow behind it, extending further than 
the eye can reach, and in which there is not a single elevation so high 
as a molehill ;—and then the twelve windmills all at work! And we 
do not see that every day,—no; every other day it snows or is foggy, so 
that the deprivation heightens the enjoyment of being able to see. The 
sky too, even in fine weather, is always modest and gray. How do 
you feel, Zebulon, when you think of all this.’ 

“* Horribly,’ exclaimed Zebulon, dashing his pipe to pieces on the 
ground ; ‘ may the devil take these cursed Greek deserts.’” 

A capital fellow this Mynheer van Streef—this comfortable 
Dutchman, with his love of flat country, and navigable canals! 
He is one of the best specimens of Immermann’s book, and we 
shall not yet let him go, but follow him home to the seat of his 
enjoyments: first recording that he has a temporary inspiration, 
from making his tea with the waters of the Hippocrene. To 
Holland he goes, taking with him his man-goat—for Miinch- 
hausen is already covered with hair, and more than half a beast— 
and thus he spends his peaceful days. 


“In the morning, at eight o’clock, Mynheer van Streef regularly 
came into his summer-house. He wore his spring-dress of green 
camblet, and a red portfolio under the arm. The first maidservant 
followed him with his pipe and his tea-things, for at home he was only 
waited on by females ; Zebulon, who had merely been exalted to the post 
of valet during the journey, having resumed his post of house or garden 
servant at Welgelegen. Mynheer van Streef drank his tea, not quickly 


* The names of the three villages signify, ‘ Beautiful prospect,’ ‘ Lady Eliza- 
beth,’ and ‘ Well situated.’ 
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as on the Helicon, but, as Zebulon said, a cup in a quarter of an hour: 
during which repast, he slowly puffed the smoke from his lighted pipe, 
and, at measured periods, gazed alternately at the canal, and at us, in 
his menagerie. At this time he did nothing else, for he was of opinion 
that every occupation should be pursued by itself. After breakfast he 
commenced the second, which consisted in reading the text of his 
Kansbillets (which he kept in the portfolio), one after another, although 
such documents are pretty nearly alike. On the days when interest 
fell due, there was the additional labour of cutting off the coupons. 
These toils generally lasted till twelve o'clock, when a servant appeared 
from the house, ‘ Schoone Zicht,’ and another from the ‘ Vrouwe Eliza- 
beth,’ with friendly greetings from Mynheer de Jonghe and Mynheer 
van Toll, and the questions from their masters: ‘ How has Mynheer 
van Streef slept, and how is he? After a long deliberation, Mynheer 
van Streef answered every day in the same words : that he had had a 
pretty good night, and that his health, thank God, was tolerable. 
When these messengers had been despatched, the bell was rung for 
Zebulon, who was sent,to the ‘ Schoone Zicht’ and the ‘ Vrouwe Eliza- 
beth,’ with a courteous greeting from Mynheer van Streef to Mynheer 
de Jonghe and Mynheer van Toll, and the question on his side, how 
both these gentlemen had slept, and how they were. 

“* After these exertions, recourse was again had to tea and smoking, 
to restore exhausted powers, and the message brought by Zebulon was 
received. Mynheer van Streef then went into his house, came back 
dressed into his yard, placed himself before the aviary and every parti- 
tion of the menagerie in succession, gazed at the inhabitants of the 
aviary, and then at every one of us: and at all of these stations 
shook his head, and said, as often as he shook it, ‘ Senseless animals.’ 
This he did every day, even if it rained, for then Zebulon held an 
umbrella over his head, while he made his contemptuous reflections. 

“‘ Having finished his addresses to the aviary and the menagerie, he 
returned again to his house, and dined, as it might be, about four 
o'clock. He then took his nap, and, at about six o'clock, returned to 
his summer-house, with a portfolio under his arm: on this occasion, a 
green one. He now took his third tea, smoked of course, and read the 
Amsterdam city-bonds, which he kept in the green portfolio. During 
this occupation it grew dark. Mynheer van Streef closed his portfolio, 
yawning, looked once more at the canal, left his summer-house, and re- 
turned to his house once more. As soon as it was dark, Zebulon closed 
the door: the lights which shone for a short time in the windows of the 
house gradually disappeared: a sign that master and servants were 
resting in their beds Sen the labours of the day. The deepest silence 
sunk over Welgelegen. 

“T have forgotten to state, among the day’s occupations, that Myn- 
heer van Streef was also accustomed to mark, on a black board, which 
hung in the summer-house, the exact moment at which each of the six 
boats passed, which went daily from Haerlem to Amsterdam, and that 
he, every week, struck an average in the differences. I sometimes 
heard him say, he felt much grieved that these averages never could 
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agree, not even if he struck them for months, and even years, and that 


therefore the true mean time at which a boat arrived ever remained an 
insoluble riddle. 


“‘ Thus passed one day after another.” 


There is a fine satire in the Dutchman, who is little more than a 
vegetable, compassionating the ‘“ senseless animals.” The whole 
portrait is a masterpiece, the author having cleverly assumed a sort 
of monotony of style which admirably harmonizes with the mo- 
notony of life he is describing. We fave Mynheer with regret. 
His twoneighbours each harbour a design against his curious beast, 
one wishing to steal and stuff it, and the other to have its likeness 
clandestinely taken by a painter on porcelain. Indignation at the 
notion of being stuffed rouses Miinchhausen once more to manhood, 
and the hair of the goat falls from him. The porcelain painter 
turns out to be his father, and a happy meeting takes place. 

This narrative, as we have said, is one of the most amusing in 
the book, but it is by no means amusing to the old baron, who is 
compelled to hear it. It is the destiny of the inhabitants of 
Schnick-Schnack-Schnurr to sink back mto weariness, whatever 
temporary excitement they have felt, and Miinchhausen himself,who 
when he at first introduced himself to them was hailed with de- 
light, is at last voted a ‘‘ bore.” His entangled narratives, once 
drunk in with such eagerness by the old baron, who is particularly 
captivated by his knowledge respecting the infusoria, produce less 
and less effect; and in time his listener begins impatiently to cry 
out, ‘* That’s nothing!” after the most'astounding marvels. Driven 
to the last resource, Miinchhausen at last breaks out with a mag- 
nificent project of a society for petrifying air, and thus making an 
article for building purposes. The baron’s interest is once more 
awakened for his eccentric guest, but the latter finds the eagerness 
after this project a little inconvenient, and therefore whenever the 
subject is started, he shirks it by forcing upon his questioner some 
long narrative. One of these is the imaginary history of his 
childhood, and another is a description of Justin Kerner, and his 
residence among the spirits at Weinsberg, the chief humour of 
this consisting in the celebrated supernaturalist turning out to be 
an old woman in man’s clothes. 

The old baron’s patience is again exhausted. He vows that if 
his guest does not immediately bring the air-scheme into operation 
he shall quit his house. But the provoking adventurer has a new 
expedient. He goes to bed and dake from day to day, merely 
waking to ask for his dinner to be sent in, and finally, when his 
unwary host is walking in the garden, he locks up the castle, and 
thus keeps out the lawful inhabitants. At this period all his ad- 
mirers, who have met him in various parts, flock to the castle, and 
it seems that to nearly all of them he has appeared in a different 
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character. While he is known to the old baron as Miinchhausen, 
Semilasso (Piickler Muskau), who appears as a dilettante traveller 
in an oriental costume, contends that he is Dr. Reifenschliiger, 
whom he has met among the pyramids, and who has a project for 
improving mankind b meutamdliags a pedler swears that he is 
Captain Gooseberry, the head of an emigration scheme; and three 
brothers, a philosopher, statesman, and poet, who are called the 
three “ discontented ones,” declare that he is no other than Hegel 
himself. The declaration of the philosopher is so excellent of its 
kind as a sarcasm on the Hegelian tone, that we cannot resist 
giving it: though few, we fear, will appreciate it : 


“T say this is the greatest man of the time, yet properly no man, 
but the pure Begriff (conception) of man, or the manly Begriff—per- 
haps even this expression is too concrete; to speak more abstractly, 
we must call him the Begriff—griff—rif—iff—ff-. Oh would I could 
express myself abstractly enough! The pure Begriff—riff—iff—f, 
which only apparently died of the cholera on the 14th November, 1831, 
was apparently buried in the churehyard before the gate; where in his 
coffin, instead of himself lies the nothing, which again is the something, 
continuing in fact to live, taking snuff, and playing whist ; therefore not 
only concerned with the subjective feeling, opinion, and fancy, but real, 
and consequently rational ; in one word, the great, immortal, eternal 
Hegel, who is the paraclete ; that is to say, the spirit ; promised in the 
fulness of time, with which begins the fe storey when the Hegelianer 
shall reign.” 


The latter part of this speech is evidently aimed at the bold 
declaration, ascribed to an enthusiastic Hegelianer, that Hegel was 
the third person in the Trinity. The truth of the anecdote is, 

owever, very questionable. 

To heighten the confusion occasioned by so many claimants of 
Miinchhausen, Immermann himself, in propria persond, joins the 
crowd; and indeed it is to his semen strength that ail are in- 
debted for their entrance into the castle, for he bursts the door open. 
Between the author and his hero, a curious Frankenstein dialogue 
ensues: the former telling the latter, that he is a mere creation of 
his own brain, and the latter claiming an independent exist- 
ence. By this the perplexity of the tale is wound up to its high- 
est pitch: the bounds which divide the actual from the fictitious 
being broken down, with a recklessness which reminds us of the 
comic dramas of Ludwig Tieck. But the old course of extrava- 
— is not changed by this new event. The servant of Miinch- 

ausen, with whom the baron’s daughter has fallen in love, madly 
taking him for her early flame, reveals the secret, that his master 
was never born in the regular way, but was artificially composed 
by his reputed father, out of certain chemical elements: while 
Ssthhennn, to defend his claims to humanity against this new 
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attack, daringly asserts that the chemical story is false, and that 
he is his own grandfather, the Old Liar, who is preserved and me- 
tamorphosed to meet the progress of the age. Shortly after this 
scene of confusion, Miinchhausen disappears altogether; and whe- 
ther he is a lying charlatan, or a supernatural being, or a phantasy 
existing in the brain of Immermann, is never cleared up. The best 
hypothesis concerning him is that uttered by. a young count, of 
whom we shall speak presently : 

“ Tn this bragger has heaven wished to enclose all the winds of the 
age, jest without mind, cold irony, heartless phantasy, rambling under- 
standing ; that when the rascal dies they may be kept quiet for a 
season. ‘This ingenious satirist, liar, humoristically complicated buf- 
foon, is the spirit of the time* in persona : not that spirit of time,* or 
rather eternity, which carries on its secret work deep below in the silent 
hollows, but the motley buffoon whom that artful old spirit sends up 
among the witless multitude, that they, lured by carnival jests and sy- 
cophant declamations from him and his unfathomable labour, may not 
disturb the birth of the future, by their foolhardy peeping and 
meddling.” 

In other words, the author’s notion of modern Germany is per- 
sonified in this one picture of Miinchhausen; who combines within 
himself the frenzy for travelling, the philosophy of Berlin, the 
tricks of the lyric poets, the rage for civilization, and above all, the 
frivolity of the ‘ Young Germany’ school, with the witty irony 
which it acquired from the other side of the Rhine. Hence to un- 
derstand his subtleties, his vagaries, and his ramblings, a consi- 
derable degree of familiarity with the most modern German litera- 
ture is required ; and those who have not made a point of watching 
the progress of that literature, will read most of his strange narra- 
tions with little interest. 

Far different is it with the other portion of the tale, which ex- 
hibits the life of the Westphalian peasants, and which must charm 
all, initiate or uninitiate, as a vigorously chosen picture of huma- 
nity, carefully finished — artist who is glowing with a love of 
his subject. It is true that Immermann unfolds the low cunning 
and the narrow prejudices of the peasant life—it is true that he 
declares it is as much fettered by conventions as that of the most 
rigid aristocracy, and that futon is to be found alone in the 
middle classes—but still it is easy to perceive that the author gladly 
flies from a state of ultra-civilization, from the region of pe 
and frivolity, to the society of the hardy tillers of the soil; and that 
with his love for masculine firmness, he even admires the perti- 
nacity with which they cleave to their follies. The same spirit 
which drives Freiligrath from modern life into African deserts, 


ma In the German, the distinction is made here between Zettgeist and Geist der 
eit, 
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and makes him sing so many a graphic song, drives Immermann 
to the fields of Westphalia, and makes him achieve a representation 
of a peculiar state of society, which would be absolutely perfect, 
were it not blemished by the author’s unconquerable vice—tedious- 
ness. ‘These peasants are in the eye of Immermann the Germans 
par excellence ; not the Germans of an age or a period, but the 
eternal Germans’; the Germans of Tacitus; the Germans of 
Charlemagne; still living under a patriarchal government, and still 
preserving that once formidable institution, the Vehmgericht, or 
secret tribunal. Whether there actually exist any vestiges of this 
tribunal among the Westphalian peasants, or whether it is but a 
fiction of Immermann’s, we are not in a position to decide; but if 
it is an invention, it is one of a high artist, admirably adapted to 
enforce that impression of durability, which it is his purpose 
to convey. 

To render the characters in this part of his book intelligible, the 
author takes a description of Westphalia from an author named 
Kindlinger, which we cannot do better than translate. 

“‘ Westphalia consisted of single farms, each of which had its peculiar 
and free owner. Many such farms constituted a Peasantry (Bauer- 
schaft), which ordinarily took its name from the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished farm. It was a consequence of the original foundation of 
the Bauerschaften, that the first rank should remain with the oldest farm, 
where the children, grandchildren, and inmates, who had proceeded 
from thence, met together, and passed some days in feasting. For their 
meetings, the beginning or the end of the summer was the ordinary 
period, when every owner of a farm sent some of his fruit or a young 
head of cattle, to the feast of peasants. Many subjects were discussed, 
consultations were held, marriages were concluded, deaths were an- 
nounced, and the son, as the new master of his inheritance, made his 
first entrance into the assembly, with full hands and some choice cattle. 
Quarrels, of course, occurred at such festivities, but the father interposed, 
as head of the oldest farm, and, with the agreement of the rest, adjusted 
every difference. If, in the course of the year, any cause of difference 
had arisen among the farmers, both parties made their complaint at the 
ensuing festival, and both were contented with the decision of their fel- 
lows. When all was eaten up, and the tree set apart for the solemnity 
was consumed, the assembly was at an end. Every one then returned 
home, told those of his household, who had remained behind, the events 
of the festival, and became to them the living and perpetual record of 
all the incidents of their Bauerschaft. 

“ Such meetings were called ‘speakings’ (Sprachen); ‘ peasant-speak- 
ings,’ because all the farmers of a Bauerschaft met to speak on their 
affairs ; they were also called ‘ peasant-tribunals’ (Bauergerichte), be- 
cause the differences of the men, who had tacitly entered into the union, 
were here adjusted. As the Bauersprachen and Bauergerichte were 
held at the oldest or chief farm, this farm was also called the ‘judg- 
ment-farm’ (Richthof), and the Bauersprachen and Bauergerichte 
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were also called ‘ farm-speakings,’ and ‘ farm-tribunals,’ (Hofsprachen, 
Hofgerichte), which have not entirely disappeared, even at the present 
time. The oldest farm, the Richthof, was called the farm par excellence, 
by which was signified the head farm of the Bauerschaft, the owner 
being the chief of the rest.” 

The principal figure in this portion of ‘ Miinchhausen’ is the 
owner of the head farm of a Bauerschaft, who bears the title of 
Hofschulze, which, for want of a better word, may be translated 
‘ Justice of the farm.’ Thus is he described by the young count, 
who lodges with him, 


. “ My host is a magnificent old fellow. He is called the Hofschulze, 
though, doubtless, he has another name, since that one merely refers to 
the possession of his property. This I learn, however, is the custom 
here. The farm has generally a name, and the name of the owner 
merges into that of the soil. Hence the earth-born, the earth-toughness, 
and durability of the race. My Hofschulze is a man of some sixty 
— of age, but his huge, strong, bony body, is quite unbent. In 

is reddish, tawny face, is marked the sunburning of his fifty harvests; 
his large nose stands as a tower in the midst, and over his shining blue 
eyes hang white shaggy brows like thatch. He seems to me like a 
patriarch, who sets up a monument of unhewn stone to the God of his 
father, pours on it his oil and his libations, rears his fowls, cuts his corn, 
and rules and judges his people with unlimited sway. Never did I see 
a more compact mixture of the venerable and the cunning, of reason and 
obstinacy. He is a right, primitive, free peasant, in the full sense of 
the oak and I believe that men of the sort are only to be found here, 
where a dispersed mode of life, and the old Saxon stubbornness, together 
with the want of large cities, have preserved the primitive character of 
Germania. All governments and powers have passed over here, and 
have broken the extremities of the plant. The roots, however, they have 
not plucked up, since from these new shoots are ever springing, though 
they may not unite to crowns and summits.” 


The importance of this Hofschulze in his own district is im- 
mense, and he is fully aware of that importance. His dignit 
rests on prejudice, and he fosters prejudice, carefully defending 1t 
against the inroads of troublesome inquiry, for he is too clear- 
headed a man not to perceive what is his true foundation. The 
order prescribed by tradition must be preserved to its full extent: 
every ceremony—and there are many of them—must be per- 
formed exactly as forefathers have directed: for if one step deviate 
from the right path, who knows. what may follow ? The glory 
of a Westphalian farmer is the number of jackets he wears on a 
great occasion: these are the index of his wealth: should his im- 
portance be for a moment forgotten, a glance at this superabundant 
clothing will at once call it to mind. The Hofschulze wears nine 
of these jackets, carefully adjusted, that one may not cover the other. 
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Hecan pay for nine jackets, and his father and his grandfather wore 
nine sake at every wedding and christening. Is it objected tohim 
that this attire will cause insupportable heat, and will be extremely 
uncomfortable, what is his reply ? He answers, thatit isnot worn 
for pleasure. No, a wedding is not a festival of mere enjoyment 
for the Charlemagne of the peasants; the humbler souls may give 
themselves up to the hearty felicity of the time, but with him it 
is a state occasion; he sits in all his dignity; and when his own 
daughter is married, he is like a prince who has contracted a great 
foreign alliance. What monarch ever thought of comfort when 
the display of his royalty was concerned, and why should the 
Hofschulze be an exception? There is, however, one malicious cha- 
racter in Westphalia, an itinerant player on the hurdy-gurdy, who 
bears a grudge against the old patriarch, and the first exhibition of 
his malice is an attempt to introduce scepticism into the faith in 
nine jackets. Monstrous innovator! he suggests that six would be 
sufficient ! How sagaciously does the Holschulze refute him : 


“ Well then, if I follow your advice, Iam to put off the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth. Then another will come, who is not pleased with 
the sixth, and another, who does not find the fifth to his taste, and 
another who cannot abide the fourth—and so on. When I have got 
rid of my jackets down to the third, there will always be people who 
will object to this one, and friends who will even oppose the second, and 


‘there is no reasonable ground why I should refuse these people what I 


have granted to you. Now then have I come to my one jacket, and 
my coat over it. As I have begun with stripping, and as in the heat 
of summer all clothing is inconvenient, I should carry the practice 
further, and fling off first my coat and then my last jacket: nay, if the 
heat were pretty powerful, I should throw off my shirt too, and go about 
naked, like a plucked sparrow, which would be a most unseemly 
sight.” 

The old man perfectly understands the force of the arguments 
of the bald man and the heap of grain, which were in such favour 
with the new academy, though he never heard of academies new 
orold. Tradition must be held firm, by every part, for if one be 
let go, the whole may slip away, and drag away with it the privi- 
leged orders: ay, even such mighty dignitaries as the head of a 
Bauerschaft. As the policy of our old potentate is traditional, 
soalso is his system of ethics. His mind is stored with a vast col- 
lection of old German proverbs, of which he is by no means pro- 
digal, but carefully lays down some two or three at a time as 
axioms, and then rigidly applies them to practice. Every day, 
when the labourers have finished their meal, they come to their 
master and say, ‘‘ Father, give me a proverb.” T each is given a 


popular saying or a text of scripture, and the acuteness of the 
Hofschulze is displayed in selecting such sentences as exactly suit 
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the disposition or circumstances of the person to whom they are 
addressed. In the evening when the labourers return, each 1s ex- 
pected to give a practical illustration of his proverb, and thus to 
show the progress he has made in his study of ethics. To give the 
character of the Hofschulze; to put sah in his mouth that shall 
exactly represent strong uncultivated sense, natural logic, preju- 
dice without weakness of intellect ; is the work of a high artist. 
One who mistrusted his powers would prefer talking of the patri- 
arch to letting him speak for himself, but Immermann brings him 
forward dramatically, and the appropriateness of his language, the 
consistency with which he is preserved throughout, is wonderful. 
The last appearance of this good old friend, for he becomes such 
to the reader, is deeply affecting. He is the head of the tribunal 
of peasants, which is the relic of the ancient Vehmgericht, and 
he uses his authority in that secret court to exclude, from all asso- 
ciation with his fellows, a peasant who has seduced his daughter, 
and has since killed his son in a scuffle, though at the expense of 
an eye. The peasant so ruined is no other than the hurdy- 
rdy player, who maliciously objected to the nine jackets. 
Still more maliciously he now steals the badge of presidency 
over the Vehmgericht, an old sword which the Hrofschulze 
imagines is the sword of Charlemagne, but which is, in fact, 
@ weapon of some two hundred years’ date. This loss nearl 
drives the Hofschulze mad with grief, and his distress is sti 
increased by an intruder having overheard the proceedings of 
the secret tribunal. The hurdy-gurdy player at last, wearied with 
his state of exclusion, declares the facts of the case before one of 
the legal courts of his country, that he may get a valid decree, 
undergo the punishment that may be awarded, and set the Vehm- 
gericht at defiance. This brings the old peasant, and all the 
mysteries of his tribunal, before the public gaze :—the sacred veil 
is torn down, the most treasured dignity ss lost. In the first in- 
stance, when he discovered the listener, his impulse was to chal- 
lenge him to single combat, but now he stands, not as the avenger, 
but as the apologizer of the traditional constitution of his country. 
His figure strikes the spectators as that of a prophet of the Old 
Testament, his white hair rises like flame. But his speech is calm 
and circumspect; he dwells on his lost honours ; he points out the 
reasons for the existence of his tribunal, that it is not inconsistent 
with that loyalty to the king with which the heart of every pea- 
sant beats high. It is merely a simple method of settling the 
disputes of the peasants among themselves, without recourse to a 
court of law. This address, at the end of which the Hofschulze 
retires both from the court and the sight of the reader, is sin- 
gularly beautiful ; it is the apology of a peasant Socrates. But 
C2 
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we feel that his heart is broken! The creature of tradition can- 
not survive its downfal. 

Were we to extract all the admirable scenes which illustrate 
Westphalian life, we should far exceed our limits, and yet we have 
a difficulty in abstaining. The description of a wedding, with all 
the detail of its ceremonies, is very tempting ; but we must resist 
the temptation, as a part of it would be incomplete, and the whole 
of it would be too long. Let us content ourselves with one pic- 
ture, which is perfect in an isolated condition, and which is at the 
same time most characteristic: namely, that of the’ pastor and his 
clerk going about to collect the dues of the summer season. 


“ At noon the hunter heard a noise under his window, and looking out, 
saw a number of men before the house. The Hofschulze went out in 
his Sunday clothes, while by the oak forest opposite, stood a cart drawn 
by two horses, in which, among a number of baskets, sat a man dressed 
in black, apparently a clergyman ; in one of the baskets, poultry seemed 
to be fluttering ; towards the back of the cart, sat a female in the costume 
of the middle rank, who stiffly held another basket in her lap; a peasant 
with a whip stood before the horses, his arm resting across the neck of 
one of these animals; near him was a female servant, who had another 
basket under her arm, covered with a snow-white napkin. 

** A man in a wide brown surtout, whose circumspect gait and solemn 
countenance betrayed the clerk, proceeded with great dignity from the cart 
to the house, placed himself before the Hofschulze, lifted off his hat and 
made the following rhyming speech : 

Here are we all before your door, 

The clerk, and eke the Herr Pastor, 
Besides the clerk’s wife, and his maid, 
That all our dues to us be paid ; 

The gifts, which from the farmhouse fall 
The fowls, the eggs, the cheeses all ; 

Ts all at hand—come tell us true, 

Which in the summer time is due? * 

“On hearing this address, the Hofschulze reverentially took off his 
hat. He then approached the cart, bowed to the clergyman, helped him 
down with great respect, and then stood on one side with him, carrying on 
a discourse (which escaped the ear of the hunter), while the lady with 
the basket alighted also, and with the clerk, the peasant, and the maid 
servant, stood as in a procession behind the two principal persons. 


“The train of visiters had already crossed the threshold with the 
Hofschulze. The clergyman went first, behind him was the clerk, next 
the peasant, then the clerk’s wife, then the maid, and lastly the 
Hofschulze, all singly. The clergyman approached the spinning 
daughter (of the Hofschulze), who did not raise her eyes from the ground, 
gave her a friendly greeting, and saidto her: ‘ Well, Miss Hofschulze ; 
if the bride is so industrious at her wheel, the sweetheart may expect full 


* The reader is requested not to criticize these verses, as doggrel could only be 
rendered by doggrel. 
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coffers. When is the wedding tobe?’ ‘ Thursday week, so please you, 
Herr deacon’ replied the bride, colouring more deeply than before ; 
and humbly kissing the hand of the clergyman, who was still a young man, 
she took his hat and stick, and offered him a draught for refreshment. 


“The Hofschulze and his daughter put the viands on the table with 
their own hands. There was chicken broth, a dish of green beans with 
a large sausage, roasted pork with plums, butter, bread and cheese, with 
the addition of a bottle of wine: all this was upon the table at once. 
The peasant had left his horses, and had come in. When all was ready and 
ane smoking, the Hofschulze politely asked the deacon to partake of the 
repast. 

“ Covers were here laid for only two persons. The clergyman after 
he had spoken a grace, seated himself, and the peasant sat down at some 
distance from him. ‘Am not I to eat here?’ asked the hunter. ‘God 
forbid,’ answered the Hofschulze, while the bride looked at him with 
wonder, ‘no one but the deacon and the colonus are entertained here, you 
must sit with the clerk at the table yonder.’ The hunter entered a room 
which stood opposite; after remarking with astonishment, that the 
Hofschulze and his daughter waited on the guests at that first table. 

“Tn the other room, he found the clerk, his wife, and the maid, 
standing round the table, and, as it appeared, waiting for their fourth com- 
panion with impatience. The same viands smoked on this as on the 
pastor’s table, except that butter and cheese were wanting, and that there 
was beer instead of wine. The clerk took the upper seat with dignity, 
and fixing his eyes on the dishes, made the following speech : 

To all that flies, or crawls on earth, 

Did God the Lord for man give birth ; 

All pork, beans, sausages, and plums, oh Lord, 
Are thy good gifts, thy grace afford. 

“On this the company sat down, with the clerk at their head, whose 
gravity no more left him, than his wife left her basket, which she placed 
close to her, while the maid more unassumingly placed hers on one side. 
Not a word was spoken during the meal, which stood mountain high on 
the dishes ; the clerk solemnly swallowed a share, which might be called 
truly monstrous, while his wife was little inferior to him; the maid in this 
instance also being the most modest of the two; as for the hunter, he 
was satisfied with being a spectator, for the ceremonial repast of the day 
was but little to his taste. 

“When the meal was ended, the clerk said solemnly to the two maids 
who had waited at this table: ‘ Now please God, we will have the ‘ good 
will,’ and the gifts that are due to us.” The maids who had already re- 
moved the table, left the room, while the clerk seated himself on a chair 
in the midst, and the two females, namely the wife and the maid, sat down 
on each side with the baskets before them, just opened. After the ex- 
pectation, expressed by these three, had lasted a few minutes, the two 
maids, accompanied by their master, the Hofschulze, re-entered. The 
first brought a basket with wide wickerwork at the top, in which some 
fowls were uneasily cackling and rustling with their feathers. She placed 
it before the clerk, who said, looking in and counting: ‘ One, two, 
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three, four, five, six—right!’ The second then counted three score of 
eggs from a great cloth into the maid’s basket, with six round cheeses, 
the clerk accurately counting all the time. When all was over, he said, 
‘ Now the Herr deacon has his due—now comes the clerk.’ Upon this, 
thirteen eggs and one cheese were counted into the basket of his better 
half. She tried every egg by the shape and smell, and rejected two. 
This business ended, the clerk rose, and said to the Hofschulze, ‘ How 
is it, Herr Hofschulze, with the second cheese, which the clerkship yet 
expects from the farm?’ ‘ You know yourself, clerk, that the second 
cheese was never recognised by the Oberhof,’ replied the Hofschulze. 
‘ That second cheese rested on the Baumannserbe, which was united 
with the Oberhof above a hundred years ago. Since then, it has been 
separated, and hence only one cheese is due from this farm.’ 

“ The strongest folds had formed themselves in the clerk’s brown 
face (which had been only able to swell them up), and divided it into 
many suspicious sections of a square, round, and angular form. He 
asked, ‘ Where is Baumannserbe? It was broken to fragments in the 
troublous times. Is the clerkship to be the loser on that account? No! 
Nevertheless, with the express reservation of all and every right relating 
to that cheese, which is due from the Oberhof, and has been a matter in 
dispute for upwards of a hundred years, I hereby take and receive the one 
cheese. Thus have pastor and dlerk received their due, and nought re- 
mains but the good will.’ 

“This ‘ good will’ consisted of new-baked rolls, six of which were put 
in the pastor’s, and six in the clerk’s basket. With this concluded the 


whole business of receiving. The clerk approached the Hofschulze, and 
made his third speech as follows : 


The fowls are six, the number true, 
The eggs are all found fresh and new; 
The cheeses too are rightly weighed, 
Good cheer upon the board was laid. 
So God the Lord preserve your farm, 
From famine, fire, and other harm; 
For he is dear to God and man, 

Who freely giveth what he can. 


“ The Hofschulze made a gracious bow in reply, while the clerk and 
the maid carried out the basket, and packed it in the cart. At the 
same time, the hunter saw one of the maids carry the plates and dishes 
out of the room, in which the pastor had dined, and wash them before 
his eyes, when he touched the threshold. When she had done washing, 


she went up to the pastor, who took a little coin out of a paper, and 
gave it her. 


“* The horses were put to the cart, and the pastor took leave of the 
Hofschulze and his daughter, with hearty words and shakes of the hand, 
while they stood before him with as friendly and reverential an aspect as 
during all the transactions of this day. The cart now took a way dif- 
ferent from that by which it had come, between corn-fields and lofty 
hedges. The colonus went with his whip before the horses, and the 
cart moved slowly behind, with the clerk sitting between the baskets, 
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besides the two females, and prudentially keeping a feather cushion 
before his stomach.” 


But absorbed in the customs of Westphalia and the contempla- 
tion of the old Hofschulze, we find we have forgotten the hero and 
heroine—the lovers of the tale. A young Swabian count, who is 
incog. in Westphalia, and who has appeared in the above extracts 
as the ‘ hunter,’ isthe hero. A destiny seems to guide him; he 

rows up with an irresistible hankering after field-sports, and a 
iis gun is as sure never to hit the mark as that of Max in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.’ At last he wounds by accident a young girl, called 
the ‘ fair Lisbeth,’ who is a foundling, in the service of the old 
Baron Schnurr, and is on a visit to the Hlofechulze. He is smitten 
with the most ardent love, and ultimately makes her his wife, in 
spite of all family considerations. Our readers must not imagine, 
because we have made such short work with this love story, that 
it is treated by the author as a mere connecting link, like the 
love stories in many of Scott’s novels. On the contrary, it is 
one of the most highly wrought portions of the book: the pre- 
vailing feeling being a strange combination of mystical devotion 
and intense earthly passion. However, a selection was to be made, 
and other features in the work seemed to us more characteristic. 

We close ‘ Miinchhausen’ with a mixed feeling. It was certainl 
a toil to get through it; we often lamented the pertinacity with 
which the author wore threadbare the subjects he took in hand; 
we often grumbled as we proceeded: but still in the better portions 
there is such vigour of colouring, such a strong reality given 
to the characters, that we part from them like familiar friends, 
and quit old Westphalia as if it were a place in which we had spent 
a holiday, pleasant on the whole, deodk a few rainy days may have 
rendered it tedious. Before we quite leave Immermann, let us 
take a glance at the very spirited portrait which forms the frontis- 
piece to the book edited by Freiligrath. 

The face would never strike the spectator as that of a poet. 
There is to be sure a fine expansive forehead, but the expression of 
the features is rather that of hardened sense than of genius; the 
compressed lips exhibit sturdy resolution, with a slight touch of 
irony. And is not this the characteristic of the writings of Im- 
mermann? He seems to us as one in whom the fountain of genius 
did not spontaneously spring forth; but who, having chosen the 
— of poetry as his world, sturdily resolved to work his way 
through it. Magnificent as his crude notions might be, the hig 
ideal seems to have been above his reach; but where, as in the best 
parts of his Miinchhausen, he had a firm reality to grasp, he seized 
it with muscular strength, and the result was such a picture as— 


the Peasant Life of Westphalia. 
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Ant. Il. — Geschichte des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts und des 
Neunzehnten bis zum Sturz des franzisischen Kaiserreichs, 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf geistliche Bildung. Von F. C. 
ScHLOSSER, Geheimenrath und Professor der Geschichte zu 
Heidelberg. ae of the Eighteenth Century, and of the 

a 


Nineteenth to the fall of the French Empire, with especial re- 
gard to intellectual Cultivation). Heidelberg. 1836—1843. 


In the work before us Professor Schlosser has enlarged and re- 
modelled his summary of the same history published in 1823. Three 
thick and closely-printed volumes have already appeared, in which 
the history of Europe is brought down to the latter part of the 
American war, and the account of the literature of the time to 
the era of Herder, Wieland, Diderot, and D’Alembert. An 
addition to the third volume, including the literary history of 
France and Germany, down to the period immediately a ing 
the Revolution, has been announced, but has not yet (February, 
1843) been received in England. From the year 1789 to the 
destruction of the empire, it is the intention of the author to con- 
fine himself principally to political occurrences. In the portion 
of the work which is already completed, he has devoted about a 
third part of his space to the history of the intellectual and lite- 
rary condition of the time, deriving his materials, as he informs 
us, from lectures which he has for many years delivered on the 
subject, and consequently adopting a style more diffuse and fami- 
liar than that which characterizes his political narrative. 

Even as a lucid and connected summary of the internal changes 
and the mutual relations of the states of Europe during the last 
century, Professor Schlosser’s work supplies an important defici- 
ency in historical literature. Extending as it does, not only to 
the Western States which occupied by hereditary right the fore- 
ground of history, but also to the new elements of the European 
system, Prussia and Russia, and even to the two Scandinavian 
kingdoms, which offered room for the by-play of faction and di- 
plomacy, it was impossible that it should enter into minute de- 
tails, or supersede the — of a fuller account of every 
particular country and period. Yet the ordinary reader will find 
in it a sufficient storehouse of facts, and the historical student will 
recognise the value of a continuous and comprehensive narrative, 
in which the materials which he has collected may find their 
proper place. The dullest annals are welcome, when they bring 
into a reasonable compass the successive and contemporaneous 
events of which it is necessary to have a general knowledge, be- 
fore we can understand the details of any limited portion of them. 
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It is fortunate that in the present instance, this external and posi- 
tive value tends to secure the reception of a work which possesses 
merits of a higher and more poeiiied order. 

We are by no means anxious to determine the comparative 
rank to which Schlosser may be entitled as a writer; but we have 
no hesitation in determining the class to which he belongs. He 
is not one of the dry retailers of facts who report events as they 
have learned them, according to the order of time, and in the tone of 
contemporary narratives or documents: who discuss with obsolete 
interest an intrigue of Mazarin or Condé, or lament with Smollet 
that in a certain year the king’s proclamation against vice and 
immorality failed to check the prevalent corruption of manners. 
Still less is he one of the far less useful essayists, who take a por- 
tion of history for the text of their discourses on morals and poli- 
tics. Nor, although he possesses the learning and industry which 
becomes a German professor, is he a mere collector of the mate- 
rials of history. As distinguished from all these classes he is fully 
entitled to the title of a historian. He writes evidently from a 
full mind, in which his knowledge has arrayed itself, and every 
portion of it found its proper place, independently of any purpose 
of communicating it to the world. He makes no parade of autho- 
rities, and enters into few controversies as to matters of fact, but 
plainly tells his story like a man who knows it, and who, therefore, 
attaches a meaning to every event as it explains what is past, or 
bears on what is to come. He tells every thing as far as the com- 
pass of his plan admits of it, but he does not dwell upon every 
event in proportion to its apparent material magnitude. He dis- 
misses the battle of Fontenoy in half a page, because it led to 
little, and proved nothing except that the superiority of 
the Marshal de Saxe over the Duke of Cumberland was 
even greater than that of the English infantry over the French. 
But when a personal intrigue “or a diplomatic conspiracy 
throws light on the state of national morality, or on the re- 
lations between governments and their subjects, he does not 
hesitate to illustrate it from any source, however homely or in- 
trinsically worthless. That his estimate of the relative import- 
ance of events is always accurate we will not undertake to assert. 
In the case of England, where we feel ourselves most competent 
to form an opinion, we believe he is not unfrequently mistaken ; 
but we are convinced that he is uniformly conscientious in dealing 
with facts, neither by a moral nor a theoretical standard, but accord- 
ing to their historical value, measured by their actual results. The 
so-called religious writer, who represents Providence as employed 
in the construction of edifying parables for the instruction of 
idlers; the philosophizing politician, who is ever on the watch for 
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some illustration of the wisdom of conservatism, or of the irresist- 
ible march of democracy; and the moralist who inquires whether 
actions are good or bad, and not whether their results are great 
or small ; equally mistake the true function of history. 
Schlosser deals little in the abstract terms, which are the pest of 
German literature, and which sometimes threaten to overspread 
ourown. He is at least free from the weakness of grave generali- 
zations. He knows that the French Revolution was the result of 
many principles and laws of human nature, which can be fully 
represented in no other form than that in which they actually de- 
veloped themselves, in the previous history of Europe, and more 
especially of France. 

The strictly historical character of the work is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in that portion of it which is devoted to litera- 
ture. <A history of books is almost always tedious, because the 
account of the opinions of men has less interest than the narra- 
tive of their actions ; but the influence of literature upon life was 
so peculiarly great during the eighteenth century, that a merely 
political history must recognise its importance, even at the risk of 
degenerating into literary criticism. It was necessary to inquire 
whether books were good or bad, before the results which they 
produced could be understood. It is Schlosser’s merit to have 
conducted the inquiry with a view to the effect which they had, 
and not to that which they deserved. That Voltaire was not a 
great writer is a not uncommon paradox; but it would be utterly 
absurd to deny that he was a principal agent in the great changes 
of opinion which he lived to witness, and the chief represen- 
tative of the doctrines which were held in his time by the higher 
classes throughout Europe. The account of the English latitu- 
dinarians may not be interesting in itself; the criticisms on the 
German writers before Lessing have a most unattractive subject ; 
but in these cases, and in every other, the literature of each time 
and country was the exponent of an existing state of things, and 
a cause of future changes. Even the sects which formed them- 
selves around the greater writers became identified with political 
parties. In a succeeding generation, when Robespierre had 
crushed the atheist party, he execrated Voltaire as the teacher of 
Hebert and Chaumette, and attributed to Rousseau the honour of 
his own religious zeal. 

A foreigner is seldom a competent judge of the style and lan- 
guage of an author. It appears to us that Schlosser expresses 
himself with clearness and vigour, but that his language is fre- 
quently harsh and unfamiliar; like that of a writer who takes the 
readiest word to express his meaning, without regard to the 
technical or homely associations which may accompany it. The 
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sentences and paragraphs are sometimes ill balanced, the conclu- 
sions not bearing out the expectations of the as ing, as when 
a short anecdote is introduced by along preamble. These objec- 
tions however, are trifling when the 9 as a whole”presents a 
unity and harmony which can only result from the definite com- 
pleteness of the historian’s view, and the grave earnestness of his 
purpose. His object is to teach not this conclusion or that, but 
the whole complex lesson which is to be learned from modern 
history; and he appeals with calmness and dignity to the motives 
which have influenced him in his task. Advanced in age, with 
little taste for general society, and removed from all objects of 

rsonal ambition, he declares, what few of his readers will disbe- 

lieve, that it was only from an overwhelming sense of duty that 

he undertook this laborious work. He certainly could not hope 
to please any party, for he is reserved in his praise, while his cen- 
sures are severe, and almost universally applied. He is opposed to 
the ecclesiastical and conservative reaction on the continent, but 
by no means favourable to the contrary spirit which produced it. 
His purpose is only to do the work for which he finds Fimself qua- 
lified in his character as a historian. What belongs in his opinion 
to the office of historian may be collected from his eulogistic 
criticism on Hume, to whom he assigns a place to which we 
doubt his right, notwithstanding the authority of Gibbon. 

But if Hume’s neglect to enter into the spirit of the times 
which he describes, seems to us in many cases to destroy the value 
of his history, at present it is more necessary to guard against the 
opposite error. Any book, written by any man, from an 

oint of view, except that which belongs to his own time and his 
individual character, is utterly worthless, oe as an exercise of 
ingenuity: such as Swift's imitations of old ballads, or Washington 
Irving’s ‘ Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada.’ The spirit of 
the age which he describes must be known, but not shared by the 
historian. Schlosser’s censures are severe and tolerably general; 
but we believe that he distributes them with reference to the stan- 
dards and opportunities possessed by the men whom he criticises. 
His judgment of political and historical results belongs to this 
generation and to himself. The history of the Eighteenth Century 
derives its unity on one side, from this serious and unaffected ear- 
nestness; but it has also an almost dramatic unity initself. For 
ninety years, nothing of weight was done or said in Europe, which 
did not advance or delay, or cause or modify, the French Revo- 
lution. To us, who have the results before us, no portion of his- 
tory appears more pregnant with meaning; but without the clue 
of experience, the separate sections of it would appear little more 
than random illustrations of the vanity of human intentions. 
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Scarcely any war, or treaty, or scheme of policy during the century, 
had, even when successful, the effect which its authors designed. 
Again and again, all conflicting powers were set in motion by 
diplomacy or violence; and after a time, Europe always settled 
down into a system, which seemed independent of the previous 
schemes of statesmen. Measures were justified beforehand, be- 
cause they were to produce one set of results; and boasted of, be- 
cause their effects had been altogether opposite. The aspect of 
Europe might be compared to the later Gothic buildings, in 
which one set of arches, mechanically adapted to the support of 
the weight above them, appeared on the outside, while the roof 
was really supported by an entirely different row, concealed within 
the walls. , 

Thus the legacy which was left by William to Marlborough, 
as the fruit of the wisdom and valour of his whole life—the con- 
federacy of England with Holland and Austria—in the war of the 
Spanish succession, had for its purpose the humiliation of France, 
by the exclusion of the Bourbons from the throne of Spain. The 
undivided possession of the monarchy of Philip IT. was guaranteed 
to the Archduke Charles; the Emperor claimed nothing for him- 
self ; the Duke of Savoy was the ally of Louis XIV., and the 
father-in-law of Philip V. In twelve years, the genius of Marl- 
borough and Eugene, backed by the power of England, had anni- 
hilated all the resources of France; the Austrian claimant had 
twice entered Madrid, and Louis had consented to join the allies 
in the expulsion of his grandson from Spain. It only remained 
for England to dictate the terms of peace which should determine 
the future settlement of Europe. But the interests of all parties 
had changed. The titular King of Spain had become Emperor, and 
the reunion of the dominions of Charles V. would have been more 
dangerous than the power of France. Thus the provisions of the 
treaty of Utrecht offer a singular contrast to the terms of the ori- 
_ alliance. England received Acadia from France; Gibraltar, 

Jinorca, and the ratification of the Assiento contract, from Spain; 
Austria gained the Spanish Netherlands, Naples, and Sardinia; 
the Duke of Savoy’s desertion of his ally was rewarded by Sicily, 
and the title of King; Holland alone obtained in the barrier for- 
tresses, the object for which she had professedly engaged in the 
war; while Louis, defeated in every quarter, but successful in the 
scheme which had been the sole cause of the war, saw his family 
established in Spain and the Indies on an undisputed throne. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the same apparent 
incoherence in the political changes of this century. Alberoni’s 
attack on the Italian possessions of Austria, in 1718, gave Sicily 
to the Emperor in exchange for Sardinia; and the participation 
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of Austria in the intrigues of Russia against Stanislaus of Poland 
in 1733, provoked Henry to interfere in support of the father-in- 
law of Louis XV., procured to France the acquisition of Lorraine, 
and established a branch of the Spanish Bourbons on the throne 
of Naples and Sicily. Nor will the fact be forgotten, of which 
the Duke de Broglie has so seasonably reminded his countrymen, 
that the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle contained no provision against 
the collisions of English sunduiaiens and Seni cruisers, which, 
by the clamour which they occasioned in England, had forced 
Walpole into the war of 1739. 

But, although a fortunate alliance, or the possession of an able 
general, might determine the immediate event of a war, it became 
sufficiently apparent, in course of time, that folly and misgovern- 
ment were producing their usual results. ‘The cumbrous weakness 
of the constitution of the Empire, legally crippled as it had been 
by the treaty of Westphalia, deprived Germany, as a nation, of all 
respectability and influence; and left her princes at liberty to 
waste their revenues in a mimicry of the pompous magnificence 
of the old French court, or to recruit their treasures by kidnapping 
their subjects, and selling them, to fight the battles of France and 
England. Spain, governed during three generations of hypochon- 
driac, or idiot kings, by women and Jesuits, and for years by an 
Italian opera-singer, sank lower and lower in the European system. 
France, notwithstanding the showy successes of the war of the 
Austrian succession, and the discreditable revenge on England, 
which she took on occasion of the American revolt, had fallen 
into the inextricable confusion of finance, which finally overthrew 
the monarchy, and which had earlier diminished its power and ex- 
ternal influence. Austria alone, unchanged in her system, seemed 
neither to advance or recede: but her comparative weight in the 
European system was diminished by the rise of the three great 
powers, which, differing widely from one another in the principles 
of their strength, contrasted equally in their vigour and prosperity 
with the worn-out systems of the ancient monarchies. Of these 
England, alone, had a hereditary claim to the rank of a great 
eon but it was not till the eighteenth century, that she attamed 

er present position in Europe. During that period there were 
many incapable administrations, and scarcely one which had a 
consistent and vigorous system of policy. But England was at 
least exempt from the government of mistresses and confessors; and, 
with the freedom which the revolution had secured, and the cha- 
racteristic energy of the people, it would have been impossible to 
prevent the constant increase of her wealth and strength, even 
when the national resources were most misapplied. Between the 
accession of Anne and the American war, the English Empire 
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was increased by the acquisition of Gibraltar; of Dominica, Gre- 
nada, and other islands in the West Indies; by the vast regions 
which constitute our present possessions in North America; and 
by the greater part of our present dominions in India. At home, 
the population and revenue had increased in, at least, a correspond- 
ing degree; but the most remarkable, though the least valuable, 
result of English progress, was the influence which it had produced 
on the mind of foreign nations. Even while the petty states of 
Germany were still looking up with admiration to France, the 
French entertained an overstramned admiration for England; and, 
at the end of the seven years’ war, the political pre-eminence of 
England was as fully admitted in Europe, as that of Louis XIV. 
had been, after the treaty of Nimeguen. 

The greatness of Prussia is universally admitted to have been 
the work of Frederick II. He made the same discovery which 
Wallenstein had anticipated a century before, that a large army 
will maintain itself. He began by acting on the principle of 
selfish aggrandizement, which, in theory, was universally sup- 
ported by the leaders of public opinion—the fashionable philoso- 
phers of France. Acting always for himself, with genius, courage, 
and economy, he had every chance in his favour, when he con- 
tended with the frivolous and intriguing cabinets of France and 
Germany. By degrees, and almost against his will, he became 
identified with a great cause. An ostentatious infidel, and an 
unbending despot, he was, nevertheless, justly regarded as the 
champion of Protestantism and liberty. His strength, indeed, at 
the end, as at the beginning, lay in his army; but, as the pro- 
tector of the weaker German states, as the hero of liberalism and 
ee: and, above all, from his great personal ascendancy, he 

eld in his hands no small portion of the balance of power. 

The strength of Russia rested on a firmer basis. The materials 
of her greatness already existed before Peter the Great gave 
them a new form, and brought them to bear on European policy. 
The possession of the vast regions, which form by their mere ex- 
tent an impregnable fortress; and the absolute control of a popu- 
lation, which, as yet, cannot be affected by the interests which 
divide parties in civilized states; conferred on the Czars a power, 
which they must sooner or later have discovered, and been tempted 
touse. From the time when Peterjoined with Frederick IV. of 
Denmark, and Augustus II. of Poland, in the attempt to profit by 
the youth of Charles XII., down to the partition of Poland, and 
again to the treaty of Tilsit, the foreign policy of Russia has 
varied little in the choice of its means, and seldom been checked 
in the progress of aggrandisement. To Peter, indeed, war was 
itself an object. He cared nothing for men, but he wanted an 
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army. It was little to him that thousands of his rude vassals fell 


in Pomerania or the Ukraine. He was sure that a per centage of 
them would return as skilful and disciplined veterans. But he 
also cultivated those peaceful acts of Sabon , which have ever 
since distinguished his successors, whether the government was 
administered by weak and abandoned women, or by foreign ad- 
venturers, or by indigenous despots. When Sweden was para- 
lyzed by an oligarchy, Russia interfered to maintain the usurpation 
of the nobles, against the ancient rights of the crown; because it 
was necessary that a corrupt and imbecile government should be 
supported in Stockholm, that Finland might be occupied by a 
vassal power till the time was ripe for the open acquisition of so 
convenient a province. In Poland, when the aristocracy awoke 
to a sense of the national danger, Russia opposed them in the name 
of the king; when the nation was bent on regenerating itself, 
Russia guaranteed the old anarchical constitution. Safe from the 
contagion of liberal principles for its subjects, the court of Peters- 
burg could adopt any doctrines with equal safety. During the 
reign of Catherine II. even the public . ee of Europe came in 
aid of the material resources of Russia. e murder of her hus- 
band, the abandoned profligacy of her life, the deliberate wicked- 
ness of her foreign aiken, in no way interfered with her reputation 
and popularity abroad; and at the very time of the partition of 
Poland, the sentimental reformers of Paris were bandying com- 
pliments with the Empress. It is natural to attribute success to 
forethought, and to suppose that the constant and prosperous use 
of fraud and force for more than a century, is the result of a deep 
and uniform policy. Nor can it be doubted that the traditions of 
the empire must have had considerable influence on successive 
administrations. But the very uniformity and consistency of the 
conduct of Russia points to causes more steady than any political 
system. The possession of irresponsible power, facility in attack- 
ing with safety from attack, the opportunity of profiting by the 
divisions arising from political opinions, while the population at 
home is exempt from controversies, are sufficient causes to account 
for the pursuit of an unprincipled and aggressive career. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it was a peculiar advantage 
to stand apart from the revolution of opinion, which was working 
in the rest of Europe. 

The supremacy of the five great powers over the administra- 
tion of international affairs, is perhaps the most important exter- 
nal results of the wars and treaties of the last century. The 
system has survived the Revolution and the Empire with little 
change; and although it may be premature to form a judgment of 
its eventual tendency, it seems hitherto to have had a beneficial 
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influence in preserving peace. But a deeper interest belongs to 
the history of opinion, and to the series of silent changes which 
prepared the great explosion of 1789. ‘The reaction of feeli 
since the Revolution, has produced an unduly unfavourable esti- 
mate of the general character of the eighteenth century. No 
doubt it was remarkable for open profligacy in public and private; 
its ruling philosophy was shallow and vicious; public affairs were 
conducted with avowed and exclusive regard to individual inte- 
rests; religion sank into general disrepute; and many wholesome 
prejudices of former times passed away for ever. Yet, notwith- 
standing these various drawbacks, it appears to us that the 
eighteenth century was far in advance of the seventeenth, and 
that it witnessed a steady progress from its commencement till the 
breaking out of the troubles in which it closed. A great part of 
the seeming increase of vice was, in fact, an satel con- 
sciousness of good and evil. Men began to be more and more 
aware of their principles, and to feel the inconsistency of their prac- 
tice with their language. As they had professed Christian morality, 
and practised no morality whatever, it would no doubt have been 
better to seek consistency by a change of conduct. The Regent 
Duke of Orleans and the Cardinal Dubois might, with great ad- 
vantage, have become honest in pecuniary transactions ; and by 
precept and example, have encouraged among the French no- 
bility, sobriety and decorum, and respect for conjugal fidelity. 
But as the courts and aristocracy of Europe did not become vir- 
tuous, perhaps it was not without some advantage that they were 
rofessedly vicious. It is a proof rather of weakness than of a linger- 
ing regard for principle, to retain the name of religion when the sub- 
stance is gone. Louis X V., with his massesand mistresses, was as bad 
a man as the regent, and far more deserving of contempt. For a 
time the French aristocracy, followed by all the nobility of Eu- 
rope, avowed their profligate selfishness openly; while their friends 
the philosophers provided them with a suitable code of ethics, 
deduced from actual observation of life. Theory and practice 
were brought into unprecedented harmony; and the perverse ear- 
nestness which the process implied, was the first step towards re- 
forming both. Men easily acquiesce in the neglect of a good. 
doctrine, but they will not long be satisfied with professed corrup- 
tion. Moreover, a spirit of inquiry must in the end be favour- 
able to truth. Voltaire and his disciples were fatal enemies to 
hypocrisy; and were not devoid of that species of honesty, which 
consists in the sincere avowal of opinions which lie on the surface. 
They were not so conscientious as to think deeply, but they were 
frank enough to say what they thought. It was their worldliness 
and frivolity which called forth the indignant eloquence of Rous- 
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seau against the heartless licentiousness of the age: but they were 
really working to the same end. They taught the great to de- 
spise the traditional faith of the people in established institutions; 
and it was but another step to the contempt of their own privi- 
leges. The same process was going on in actual life. The con- 
duct of kings, such as Augustus II. of Poland, and of nobles 
like the Marshal de Richelieu, amounted to a renunciation of the 
sacredness of ancient rights, and an admission that power must 
henceforth be maintained by force, or find some new basis to rest 
upon. Accordingly a better generation succeeded. Men, like 
Turgot and Lafayette sought to realize the visions of philanthropy 
in which they had been led to seek for the principles of a new 
morality. The well-meaning dulness of Louis XVI., or even 
the misdirected energy of Joseph II., belonged to a sounder pe- 
riod than that which followed the reign of Louis XIV. And 
if such an improvement took place, we cannot but look for its 
cause in the comparative earnestness and sincerity which had ac- 
companied the immorality of the age. Not evil, but the good 
which is mixed up with evil, produces regeneration— 


rd dvoaeBés yap Epyor 

pera pev tAedva Tikret* 

oerépa & eixéra yévva. 
* For the unholy deed has doubtless a numerous offspring, but after 
its own hind.’ 

Yet in reading the history of the age of Louis XV., it will be 
difficult for any one to trace this element of good, who has not 
observed in ordinary life, how often the open defiance of some 
generally admitted and generally neglected rule of morality, pro- 
ceeds rather from greater strength of character than from greater 
weakness of principle. Theory is torn up by the roots rather than 
left to shame the practice which contrasts with it. In itself the 
smallness of the proportion in which wisdom and virtue then en- 
tered into the government of the world, is curiously instructive; 
and we believe that Schlosser has done valuable service to the 
present generation, by the picture which he has produced of so 
remarkable a period. Little disposed as he is to abstractions and 
moral inferences, he sympathizes heartily with the successful war 
against the traditions of the middle ages, and at the same time 
regards with an indignation worthy of ‘Tacitus, an era only better 
than that which Tacitus described, because it was advancing in- 
stead of receding. 

The histrionic magnificence of Louis XIV., had impressed 
the princes of the Continent with profound admiration ; but in 


France, the misfortunes of his old age, and the hypocritical aus- 
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terity of his court, under the influence of Madame de Maintenon, 
had turned the current of public opinion for the time, and pre- 
ared it to welcome the regency of his able and abandoned nephew. 
he anecdote writers of later times have no doubt taken advan- 
tage of the traditional character of this reign of the Duke of 
Orleans, to raise upon it a superstructure of imaginary profligacy; 
and his foreign policy in uniting himself with George I—in o 
position to Spain, to the claims of the Stuarts, and to the ultra- 
Catholic party—was favourable alike to the interests of France and 
to the peace of Europe. But abroad the interest of his country coin- 
cided with his own; at home he spared neither tyranny nor fraud 
to enrich the government at the expense of the people, and to 
supply the demands of his own licentious extravagance. After 
setting aside the claims of the late king’s legitimized sons to share 
in the regency, his first act was the institution of the inquisito- 
rial tribunal of the Chambre Ardente, for the examination of all 
“ge who, during the reign of Louis, might be supposed to 
ave enriched themselves at the expense of the public. All offi- 
cial persons were forbidden to quit Paris, and were subjected to 
examination, to the testimony of corrupt witnesses, and to the 
torture, till sufficient sums could be extracted from them to 
meet the immediate expectations of the court. Four thousand 
four hundred and sixty persons were fined, and the fruits of ex- 
tortion amounted to two hundred and twenty millions of livres, 
which, instead of being applied to the public service, were, for 
the most part, wasted on the orgies of the regent and his followers. 
For two years the persecution continued, and when public feel- 
ing, in the expression of which Voltaire, at the age of twenty- 
two, bore an honourable part, became too strong for the court, 
the unhappy victims were obliged to purchase their exemption 
from further oppression. The next step was to depreciate the 
coimage, and for that purpose to forbid the importation and ex- 
portation of money; but a profit from this operation, of seventy- 
two millions, was but a sop to the rapacity of the government. 
The institution of Law’s Bank, and the adoption of his notes by 
the regent as the authorized currency, have obtained a more last- 
ing celebrity. ‘The unjustifiable measures which led to a depre- 
ciation of this paper—equal to that of the assignats under the 
Committee of Public Safety, and far less excusable—and the na- 
tional bankruptcy which was the result, are as notorious as the 
cuniary dishonesty which the mania of stockjobbing developed 
in the highest nobility. Their sense of honour was as insufficient 
a security for their honesty, as their boasted refinement for the ob- 
servance of the ordinary decencies of life. 
Every reader of French memoirs is familiar with the edifying 
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suppers of the regent, and of the dukes and duchesses of the time. 
The most habitual drunkenness, in both sexes, was considered 
equally genial and social with other instances of the universal 
contempt for the generally received maxims of morality. We 
would particularly recommend to the notice of the student, the 
instance of Madame de Boufflers, afterwards Maréchale de Lux- 
emburg, and the most influential person in the highest society of 
Paris. Amongst her other accomplishments, she was accustomed, 
when in her cups, to begin @ parler Anglois, which may be trans- 
lated, to talk very broad French. As the avowed mistress of 
the Marshal (the second of the name), she had lived on intimate 
terms with his first wife; and he married her with the full know- 
ledge of her character and conduct. It was.considered, however, 
a drawback on her merits, that she exhibited a certain diabolical 
malignity of disposition; as when she remarked in the hearing of 
her dying step-daughter, that she felt as if there was a corpse in 
the room. At this time, also, the young Duke of Richelieu com- 
menced his long and consistent career, by carrying on intrigues 
at the same time with the daughter of the regent, and with an- 
other princess of the blood, Mademoiselle de Charolois. The 
very excess of their own licentiousness gratified the pride of the 
aristocracy, by distinguishing them yet further from the people. 
The vanity of birth was at its height, and, as usual, eac = 
sought to widen the interval which separated it from the next 
below. The Duke of Orleans, as grandson of France, and vir- 
tually sovereign, stood pre-eminent in rank as well as in ability 
and profligacy. The ‘ princes légitimes,’ the Bourbon Condés, and 
Contis, despised the ‘ princes légitimés,’ whom Louis XIV. had 
given them for rivals. The nobility of the sword looked down on 
the nobility of the robe, and the dukes and peers struggled to 
obtain exemption from the necessity of fighting marquises whom 
they might find it convenient to insult. The mtrigue which was 
intended to attain this result unfortunately failed ; but the at- 
tempt is peculiarly instructive to the coleiine admirers of the 
dignity of high birth. 

The Baron de Besenval relates with becoming indignation an 
attack on the equal rights of the nobility, which consisted in a 
combination of the duchesses at a court-ball, to prevent the young 
king from dancing with any lady of inferior quality. Fortu. 
nately, a champion stepped forth from the ranks of the untitled 
| ares non titrées), and, with a deep reverence, placed herself in 

ront of the king, who stood, as a boy well might stand, embar- 

rassed and blushing, till the Duke of Orleans whispered to him, 

that he must ask the lady (Madame de Gontau) to dance. And 

it was afterwards thought, says the historian, that the whole 
D2 
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scheme was contrived by the regent, to check the presumption of 
the ducal party. We are indebted to Schlosser for a fuller know- 
ledge of the pretensions of this party, as set forth in an amazing 
document which he has copied from the royal archives of Paris, en- 
titled, ‘ Requéte de Messieurs et Mesdames les ducs et duchesses & 
S.A.R. Monseigneur le duc d’Orleans, régent.’ They begin by com- 
laining that nobody thinks much of them (‘qu’on fait peu de cas 
"eux ae le monde’), and that even some of the dignitaries of the 
church pretend to rival them; whereas the church has acquired a 
position in the world only because a certain number of peers have 
condescended to take the title of bishop and archbishop. To counter- 
act the effects of these errors, they Sonnet that they may receive 
the sacrament from bishops only, and enjoy certain additional dis- 
tinctions in the church services. The regent is requested to 
order that peers alone shall keep the “ crown of the causeway” on 
horseback or in carriages: all private persons standing aside, 
whatever inconvenience may arise (‘ et cela non-obstant tous les em- 
barras qui en pourroient arriver’). They must always have the 
back-seat in a carriage, and must not be expected to offer it to an 
one by way of civility. They must have their health drunk be- 
fore that of the master or mistress of the house. They alone 
must be entitled to keep pages, écuyers, and demoiselles. They 
must have the front boxes at the theatres, even though others move 
to make room for them, “‘ because it is not fair or endurable that 
rs of the realm should sit below persons of condition.” The 
need not fight a simple nobleman, even though he may have cud- 
gelled them. Further, they demand that no lord, gentleman, or 
officer, shall make pretensions to any government except on their 
tefusal of it. As to the tiers état, the commonalty, ‘‘ messieurs 
the dukes are, and ought to be, so much above the people by their 
birth, that they ought scarcely to have any lnowkshen of them: 
nevertheless, as it is sometimes necessary to make use of this mean 
class, it is as well to make a regulation once for all.” The first 
suggestion is admirably prudent. No workman or tradesman is 
to demand from a duke payment of his bill; he may remind him 
of it, but not often, because it is for messieurs the dukes to do 
justice to such = when they find it convenient. The orders 
of dukes and duchesses are always to be executed first, and all 
other work is to be left for theirs. Lastly, as a nobleman may not 
challenge a duke, so a nobleman’s lackey may not force the duke’s 
lackey to fight with fists or sticks, and the ducal menials are en- 
joined to let all their bones be broken, sooner than sacrifice, by self- 
defence, the honour which attaches to them as servants of their 
masters. It is impossible not to regret that the regent refused 
these excellent dukes permission to be horsewhipped with impu- 
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nity; but the parliaments took up the question, and reminding 
them that even dukes and peers belonged to parliament, remon- 
strated against their insolence in including in the ters état this 
most august body of the realm. pvsoniitany messieurs the dukes 
were compelled to retain their solitary virtue of bravery, and the 
duchesses had not even the exclusive right of becoming mis- 
tresses to the king. 

The courts of Germany followed the example of France, with 
more or less success. In vice, the imitation was generally suc- 
cessful; but sometimes there was a provincial coarseness of man- 
ners, which would have appeared strange at Versailles. In 
Hanover, the Minister von dem Busche exercised despotic power, 
a few years later, in the name of George Il. One day, at his 
table, the Paymaster of the Forces, Heiliger, said that a certain 
dish, which the minister called lamb, was made of veal. The 
cook was summoned, and prudently agreed with his master. The 
min?.ier called out, ‘ Herr Heiliger! Herr Heiliger! are you still 
eating veal? ‘Yes, your Excellency, it is veal, and will be 
veal, though the cook agrees with you to please you.’ Then the 
minister got into a passion, and said, ‘ Herr Heiliger has never 
had such a haggis at his own table, and yet he interferes in things 
which he does not understand.’ Heiliger wanted to continue the 
dispute, but the company interfered and agreed with the minister. 
But still the minister kept calling out, ‘Herr Heiliger! Herr 
Heiliger! is the haggis still made of veal? and Heiliger went off 
with his hat on his head. 

Perhaps the worst prince of the age was the celebrated Augus- 
tus II. of Saxony and Poland. In the Griine Gewolbe, and the 
Armoury, at Dresden, the traveller still admires his extravagant 
collection of toys, his jewelled suits of armour, and the horse-shoe 
which he broke with his hand. In his own time, the French and 
German nobility were lost in wonder at the magnificence of his 
feasts, and the splendour of his mistresses and their children. That 
he was basely faithless to treaties; that he was a cowardly deserter 
of his country in the distress which he had brought upon it; ex- 
tortion, wastefulness, profligacy, and even incest; were considered 
but trifling defects in the character of the best rider at tourna- 
ments, and the best contriver of pageants who then existed in 
Europe. While Charles XII. was avenging himself on the people 
of Saxony, and Peter with his savage hordes was plundermg 
Poland as the ally of its king, Augustus and his minister Flem- 
ming, were employed in the arrangement of banquets and spec- 
tacles, and the land was left undefended, that the elector mght 
hire out an army to the states of Holland, and embezzle a part of 
the pay which they gave to his soldiers. His people, perhaps the 
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best and soundest portion of the German stock, admired the mag- 
nificence of their prince, and bore their own sufferings as an un- 
avoidable dispensation of Providence. Too simple and uninstructed 
to judge fully of his conduct, they were too loyal to censure him 
at random. They saw his example imita by all the petty 
princes around them; and even the ecclesiastical electors of May- 
ence and Cologne wasted their revenues equally on parasites and 
on —. 

chlosser is, we believe, the first historian who has done justice 
to the only German prince who resolutely opposed the fashion 
of French licentiousness and extravagance. His daughter, 
the Margravine of Baireuth, and Voltaire, in his inimitably witty 
and malignant Memoirs, have immortalised the foibles of Fre- 
derick William I. of Prussia; but they both sympathized too 
fully with the prevalent scorn of the people, and love of luxurious 
refinement, to do justice to the homely honesty of a king who kept 
his family on short commons, and provided his country with a 
treasury and an army. His whimsical fancy for a regiment of 
giants, whom he purchased or kidnapped in all parts of Europe, 
was a fair theme for ridicule. Marquises or philosophers were no 
safer than peasants, if his recruiting sergeants found that they 
were of the standard height; and he was in the habit of consigning 
to his equally unscrupulous contemporary, Peter the Great, sup- 
plies of engineers and artisans, to be paid by proportionate returns 
of grenadiers of six feet anda half. But, if he left behind him a 
aliens body of giants, he also left the means which raised his son 
to the first position in Europe. He allowed no French to be 
spoken in his presence, and he treated with utter contempt the 
Berlin academy which his father had instituted in imitation of 
that at Paris. He said he did not want men;who knew thirty 
languages, or who could enumerate all the books of science that 
had ever been written; but practical, judicious, efficient servants. 
He compelled the nobility to submit to taxation, and when they 
presented him a French protest, filled with Latin law phrases, and 
ending with the assurance tout le pays sera ruiné, he answered with 
equal humour and decision in a mixture of three languages, ‘ Tout 
le pays sera ruiné? Nihil credo, but I eredo that the country gen- 
tlemen will have their authority ruined. I establish the souve- 
raineté like a rocher of bronce. He was thoroughly Protestant in 
belief and practice; he abhorred the immorality which he saw in 
every court but his own; and when Augustus II. offered him a 
compliment suited to his own licentious taste, he treated him with 
open and deserved contempt. Even ifhe had not raised from no- 
thing the richest exchequer and the best army in Europe, at the 
same time improving the condition of his subjects, he would have 
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earned their love by showing them in his own person the example 
of a plain, thrifty, and well-conducted German householder. It 
was a similar merit, which, after all the errors and faults of the first 
twenty-five years of his reign, won for George III., when the Co- 
alition and the India Bill had at last identified his cause with 
popular feeling, the affection and respect of the best portion of 
the people. In consideration of these qualities, Frederick William 
may be pardoned for horsewhipping dancing-masters in a capital, 
where, according to Voltaire, the upper classes had not yet attained 
to the refinement of wearing shirts, but hung shirt-fronts round 
their necks by strings. In his foreign policy he was indecisive, 
and hampered by his electoral reverence for the emperor; but in 
general he maintained the peace, which was undoubtedly his true 
—: He could never have won the rank which the genius of 

rederick II. secured with the army which he left him. His people 
willingly pardoned his foibles and his despotic caprices, in favour 
of his sturdy respectability ; as they afterwards felt themselves com- 
pensated for all the sufferings of the seven years’ war, by the 
honour which Prussia derived from the genius and fame of her 
king. Each was suited to his own generation; but the worst 
fault of the father was the violence which drove his son into the 
opposite errors. 

In England the personal character of the king had far less in- 
fluence on the welfare of the nation. The Hanoverian dynasty 
had not been selected for their virtues; but even as far as the 
individual princes were concerned, the choice was on the whole 
not unfortunate. If George I. had mistresses, they involved him 
in no wars; and his court was remarkable rather for dulness than 
for profligacy. His foreign policy was directed mainly to the ag- 
grandizement of his electoral dominions, but his interests in the 
main coincided with those of Europe, and he had shown his 
patriotism as a prince of the empire in the war of the Spanish 
succession, by accepting, after the death of Louis of Baden, the 
thankless office of general of the army of the circles. He knew no- 
thing of the English language, and little perhaps of the character 
of his subjects; but it was impossible to have acted more fully in 
the spirit of the constitution than he did, when he made the 
ablest leader of the party which had raised him to the throne, re- 
sponsible for the government of the country. This minister had 
many of the faults of his time, but in consideration of his great 
capacity, and of the general wisdom of his pohey the mature 
judgment of posterity has ratified the choice of the king. . 

Schlosser, who, as we have already intimated, is seldom sparing 
of his censure, treats with contempt and indignation the attempts 
of modern writers, and especially of a celebrated Edinburgh 
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reviewer, to excuse the corruption of Walpole. Yet public 
opinion is right in distinguishing between the giver and the re- 
ceiver of a bribe. If he gave pensions to members of parliament, 
he used the votes which he had bought to secure the peace and 
promote the prosperity of his country. If he sometimes procured 
money for the king’s continental projects, he kept them on the 
whole within bounds. And it must be remembered, that the right 
of the Crown to follow a personal policy stood far higher at that 
time than now. Openly avowing the loose principles of his age, 
his conduct was rather above than below his professions. He 
laughed at boyish notions, as he called them, of patriotism and 
virtue, in the same jovial spirit in which he drank and swore; 
and it was therefore natural that his opponents should forget that, 
while they were intriguing with the Jacobites, he was maintain- 
ing and firmly establishing the throne of a constitutional king. 
There is no reason to suppose that he wasted the public money on 
converts when they were to be had on easier terms. ‘ Accord- 
ing to your wish,” he writes to his brother Horace, then ambas- 
sador at Paris, “ I enclose a letter for you to show to the cardinal 
and M. Amelot. It is necessary to take in the two great men, 
and if they are willing to be satisfied with fine words, I am sure 
there is nothing so cheap.” This humorous consciousness of the 
undignified nature of his minor political acts is characteristic of a 
strong-minded man, and of an age of growing earnestness. It 
is, however, from the great results of his conduct that his real jus- 
tification must be drawn. It was well that the first two Hano- 
verian sovereigns appreciated his merits. George II. has often 
been accused of coldness and heartlessness; but he never forgot 
the words of his wife, who, on her deathbed, recommended her 
husband and her kingdom to the care and protection of Walpole. 

It was fortunate that the policy of the French court, both 
under the Duke of Orleans, and during the long administration of 
Cardinal Fleury, coincided with the pacific disposition of England. 
The regent had always been jealous of Spain, and the aged car- 
dinal had nothing to gain by war, and entertained a conscientious 
dislike for its horrors. The period of his ministry is the least 
discreditable portion of Louis XV.’s reign, as he was the last and 
only person who ever gained an ascendancy over the king by his 
virtues and merits. His policy was to avoid war, to discourage 
imnovation and open immorality, and to tolerate abuses which 
he was ‘too weak to check. He had the singular felicity of 
- retaining for nearly twenty years, the power which he had 

acquired after the age of seventy; and it is to his honour, that 
as long as he lived, the king was comparatively free from the 
vices which disgraced his later years. But it was out of his 
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power to apply any effectual remedy to the real grievances of 
his country. The licentiousness of the nobility acquired a new 
zest from the external decorum which was imposed upon the 
court; and their tyrannical insolence was too powerful to be com- 
bated by the well-meaning and timid cardinal. It was during 
the earlier part of his administration that Voltaire was im risoned 
in the Bastille, and afterwards banished from Paris, for auliens 
ing a man of rank who had caused him to be grossly assaulted im 
the streets. His consequent residence in England contributed. 
greatly, through the admiration which he then imbibed for some 
parts of the national character, to produce in after times the en- 
thusiastic desire of freedom, and hatred of religious despotism, in 
which Frenchmen supposed themselves to be imitating an English 
model. 

The year 1740 forms a new epoch in European history. The 
death of the Emperor Charles VI. gave rise to wars which, with 
an interval of breathing time, lasted for twenty years; at the same 
time that the accession of Frederick II. supplied the new genera- 
tion with its representative and hero. The principles and habits, 
which had been spreading for twenty years, began to bear their 
fruit. Men were prepared to be tolerant of splendid crimes, and 
despised inaction as imbecility. If innate patriots had then 
exercised any influence in the government of nations, it would 
have been difficult to explain the causes of a general war. The 
succession of Maria Theresa in no way interfered with the balance 
of power, and had been guaranteed in the pragmatic sanction by 
the Diet of the Empire. The claims of Brandenburgh in Silesia, 
remained the same which had formed for a century the subject 
of diplomacy and litigation. Charles Albert of Bavaria was 
powerless to enforce his pretensions to the hereditary states of 
Austria. France was utterly unconcerned in the dispute, and 
above all things interested in the preservation of peace. But 
Frederick had determined to make Prussia a great power. ‘ ‘Troops 
ready for action,” he says, “ a full treasury, and an active cha- 
racter : these were my reasons for making war on Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Bohemia and Hungary.” Louis XV., with the jealous 
cunning of conscious incapacity, had already commenced the sys- 
tem of employing private agents, to check, and sometimes to oppose, 
his ostensible ambassadors: choosing rather to be the dupe of irre- 
sponsible intriguers, than to submit to be governed by fie minis- 
ters. He was the tool of nobles, who wanted plunder and 
distinction; and of mistresses, who wished to support their credit 
by the disposal of military patronage. Madame de Mailly, and 
her sister and successor, the Duchess de Chateauroux, were the 
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least disreputable, as they were the earliest of his avowed mis- 
tresses; but they were leagued with Belleisle and Richelieu, and 
eager to share the theatrical’ pomp with which Louis XIV. had 
dazzled the nation, when he visited his armies in Flanders. On 
the side of Bavaria, the meanest sycophancy was used to secure 
the protection of France. The aged Cardinal, who was unwil- 
Lingly dragged into the war, was called the Elector’s father and 
protector; the Imperial crown was to be acknowledged as the gift 
of Louis; and the candidate, who was to swear, on his election, to 
protect the rights and territories of Germany, did not blush to 
enter into an agreement, that, as Emperor, he would never reclaim 
any city or province, which his French ally might conquer from 
the empire. The Marshal de Belleisle was received with the 
honours of a sovereign prince; and the vanity of France was gra- 
tified by seeing her client crowned at Frankfort. The smaller 
German states had an interest of their own in the war. Their 

rinces traded in alliances and mercenaries; and when France and 

ngland were embroiled, they were always sure of customers. In 
this war, the Elector Palatine received subsidies from France, to 
oppose the maintenance of the aa sanction, to which he 
was a party, and to submit to see his own dominions plundered by 


his own allies. Cologne, Wurtemberg, Bamberg, were all for 
sale to the highest bidder; and the Landgrave of Hesse acquired, 


as was usual with his family, an infamous pre-eminence, as a dealer 
in soldiers, by hiring out six thousand men each, at the same time, 
to England and to the Emperor Charles VII. Nor must the still 
more influential interests of ministers and negociators be forgotten. 
Nothing was to be gained without a bribe; and peace or war de- 
pended on the wants, or the greediness of statesmen. Belleisle 
declared that it was necessary to his influence with the Diet, that 
relays of post-horses should be stationed, to bring dishes, cooked 
in Paris, to supply his table at Frankfort. Briihl, who governed 
Saxony in the name of Augustus III., was open to corruption from 
all quarters; and, throughout Europe, it was the interest of the 
governing class, that there should be a demand to meet the inex- 
haustible supply of treachery and intrigue, which they were ready 
to furnish. All men professed selfishness, but it was only Fre- 
derick who had the firmness to follow his own interests steadily. 
While Charles VII. was squandering, in pageants, the price for 
which he had sold the independence of the empire to France, the 
King of Prussia had conquered Silesia, concluded a peace in 
which Austria recognised his acquisition, and was ready to bring 
his arms and policy to bear, in whatever quarter new advantages 
might offer themselves. 
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The traditional and well-founded principles of English policy 
fully justified the government in opposing the dismemberment of 
the Austrian monarchy; but no continental war has reflected less 
honour on our arms. From the victory of the pragmatic army 
under George II. at Dettingen, to the peace of Kixla-Chapelle, 
the superiority of the French armies was as uniform, as it was un- 
precedented, It is strange to find in the popular literature of the 
time, the general apprehension which was expressed, and some- 
times perhaps felt, of the approaching subjection of England to 
France. With fuller means of judging of the intrinsic resources 
of either power, it is easy for us to despise the form in which gos- 
siping politicians then happened to develop their shallowness; but 
the real weakness of France was as little known, as the vast and 
growing strength of England. The advance of wealth and enter- 
prise in the midst of war, and the dormant spirit which Pitt was 
afterwards to awaken, were not obvious to the common observer 
and alarmist; but all men could understand that we were defeated 
at Fontenoy; that we were losing town after town in Flanders; 
and that a handful of mountaineers had been allowed to march as 
conquerors, from Edinburgh to Derby. We had abundant strength 
in reserve, but no one knew how to call it forth. It was easier for 
Pelham to subsidize German Powers, and keep the King in good 
humour by employing the Duke of Cumberland, than to substi- 
tute able men for the aristocratic league which he represented, or 
to find a general to restore the military fame of the country. The 
Duke of Newcastle's character is generally known, though his 
failings have been greatly exaggerated. Of his still more inca- 
pable colleagues, we may form some estimate, from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Duke of Bedford, whose — has been 
preserved by the libels of Junius, and defended by Lord John 
Russell in his recent publication of his correspondence. His letters 
show, how an arrogant and selfish nobleman, without attending to 
the duties of his office, could retain all the power and patronage 
attached to it; and, by the mere influence of rank cal wealth, 
control the general policy of the government. The deference 
with which a rich duke who owned many boroughs was treated, 
even by his peers, if they were of lower title and smaller fortune, 
shows the extent to which an oligarchical principle had begun to 
enter into the constitutional system, and in some degree explains 
the external feebleness of the State. Weak kings, and thoughtless 
democracies, often employ able ministers; but incapable aristocrats 
must administer their power in person. 

It was not, however, to any superiorit in council that the 
showy successes of France were owing. ‘The objects for which 
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the war had been undertaken were soon found to be hopeless. 
Louis had nothing to gain by war, but the reasons which had 
caused the war remained, when the objects to which it was 
avowedly directed were at an end. The conduct of affairs was 
worthy of the principles on which it was founded. The kin 
visited the armies with his mistresses at an enormous expense, an 
to the constant hindrance of operations. In his illness he dis- 
missed Madame de Chateauroux, and when he recovered, he 
avenged himself for his weakness on the bishop who had urged 
it. The nobility at one time filled the army with licence, at 
another left it unofficered to enjoy the pleasures of Paris. The 
Duke de Grammont occasioned the defeat of Dettingen by 
disobedience, and nevertheless retained his command of the 
guards till he fell at Fontenoy. The Marshal de Belleisle sacri- 
ficed five thousand men in Piedmont, to give his brother an 
opportunity of earning the staff of a marshal. Richelieu embezzled 
countless sums while the treasury was exhausted; and when the 
controller of the finances complained, the secretary of state was 
obliged to apologise, and to appeal publicly to the protection of 
Madame de Pompadour. The general distress was greater than it 
had been in the time of Marlborough’s victories; and, for a time, 
the enemy advanced unresisted into the heart of Provence. 

The military reputation of France was only preserved by the 
genius of the Marshal de Saxe and of Loewendal, one a German 
and the other a Swede. There is no stronger proof of the de- 
pendence of the fortune of war on the abilities of generals, than 
the successes which were achieved by the two marshals in the Ne- 
therlands, with the ill-paid troops of the line, and the unruly 
oo of the Maison du Roi. Their conquest of the barrier 
ortresses which had occasioned so many wars, enabled France to 
make peace on honourable terms; when all her resources were ex- 
hausted, when Holland was entering into the quarrel, and had 
joined with England in hiring thirty thousand Russians, who 
were at the moment marching on the Rhine. 

The hero of the war of the Austrian succession was perhaps 
the best representative of the ideal of the European nobility of 
his time. Count Maurice of Saxony, once elected Duke of 
Saxony, once elected Duke of Courland, and afterwards the cele- 
brated Marshal of France, inherited the licentious tastes of his 
father, Augustus II., of Poland, but adorned them by a spirit 
and genius peculiarly his own. Among the French he found his 
proper sphere ; they admired his valour, his military skill, his 
aristocratic contempt for knowledge, his dignified indifference to 
the rights and liberties of the vulgar. Even the king, jealous 
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as he was of intellectual superiority, tolerated a great gene- 
ral who lived on good terms with the royal mistresses, and 
threw the court into shade by the number of his own. The 
ministry had sometimes trouble in checking his eccentricities; as 
when he formed a speculation for fitting out privateers against the 
Dutch, at a time when they were at peace with the court ; but in 
less serious matters his general extravagances were universally 
tolerated and admired. He calculated justly on public taste when 
he directed the actress who was at the head of his campaigning 
theatre, to make the celebrated announcement of the performances 
of the week: ‘ To-morrow, gentlemen, there will be no perform- 
ance, in consequence of the battle which the marshal intends to 
deliver ; the day after, the ‘Coq du Village,’ &c.” ‘ All doors 
are open to me,’ he said, when he conducted the wife of Popli- 
niére, the former general, back into the house of her husband, 
who had turned her out in consequence of an intrigue with Riche- 
lieu. The gratitude and sympathy of the court was shown when 
he lay ill at his country-house, by a lettre de cachet, which autho- 
rised the lieutenant of police to convey one of his refractory mis- 
tresses, Madame de Chantilly, under arrest to his residence. The 
deep impression of respect which his character produced on the 
French mind appears from the example of Marmontel, who had 
had the good fortune to succeed with two of the marshal’s mis- 
tresses, and justly feared the infliction of some personal outrage. 
But his crime was either unknown or overlooked, and the culprit 
was even complimented on the merits of his tragedy by the hero, 
whom his gratitude soon afterwards led him to honour with an 
epitaph, which shows how he curbed the leopard of England, and 
clipped the wings of the Austrian eagle. 

It is only from the memoirs of the time that a just notion can 
be formed of the miserable condition of the French government 
from the death of Fleury till the accession of Lows XVI. The 
war of the Austrian succession, the troubled peace which fol- 
lowed, the unnatural alliance with Austria, with its disastrous re- 
sults, indicated no political theory, no views of national advan- 
tage, but depended entirely on the interests of the abandoned 
companions of the king. This absolute authority was wielded 
not only without regard to public good, but without consideration 
of advantage to himself. The illusion which had so long sur- 
rounded the crown was almost dissipated, and, for the first time, 
Versailles was going out of fashion at Paris. Wisdom and de- 
corous conduct was not required of Louis XV.; he might have 
continued to be profligate in his private life, and unprincipled in 


policy, without offending public opinion. The low birth of 
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Madame d’Etioles was soon forgiven in favour of her power as 
Madame de Pompadour; but unfortunately for the king, he 
was a bigot as well as a profligate, and all the sycophancy of 
Voltaire fuiled to modify his instinctive aversion to philosophers. 
The literary society of Paris was becoming eve day more pow- 
erful, and the nobility, even the king’s own Marshal de Richelieu, 
added the influence of their rank to the cause of enlightenment 
and irreligion. As yet they had no desire to oppose despotism, 
and probably the king might have bribed them by judicious 
treatment to postpone their attacks on Christianity. But in their 
great task of reducing theory to coincide with practice, the inso- 
lent hypocrisy of a court which supported the priests, while it 
set all morality at defiance, was necessarily an intolerable scandal. 
Ther system led them to attack rather the hypocritical pretence 
than the abandoned practice, and the pleasure of consistency and 
of a kind of new-born earnestness, soon united the greater part of 
the French aristocracy in the easy crusade against the profession of 
a long-neglected creed. Prejudice (les préjugés) fell an easy victim. 
The Jesuits and the clergy on the one side with the king, who 
protected them; the parliament and their Jansenist pietists and 
miracle-mongers on the other; became the subject of universal 
contempt: and it was indignantly pointed out as a proof of the 
weakness of Louis, that the influence of his confessor had pre- 
vailed over that of his mistress to exclude Voltaire from the 
academy. Security for wise government or for personal liberty 
was not as yet felt to be a want. Public opinion would have con- 
demned as hypocrisy a domestic and porte life, like that which 
afterwards brought Louis XVI. into contempt. A freethinkin 

mistress, who would issue lettres de cachet against priests, woul 

have given universal satisfaction. The moral and sentimental 
Marmontel dwells touchingly on the disappointment of his vir- 
tuous aspirations, when some years later, his friend, Madame de 
Seran, seemed likely to succeed to the rank of favourite. ‘ I had 
the pleasure,” he says, ‘‘ while waiting for the result of her pri- 
vate interview with the king, of forming castles of ambition in 
the air. Isaw the young countess all powerful, the king and 
court at her feet, all her friends loaded with favours; myself ho- 
noured with the confidence of the mistress, and by means of her 
influencing the king, to do whatever good I wished. It was the 
most beautiful prospect imaginable (‘il n’y avoit rien de si beau’).” 
We are indebted to the same amusing writer for an earlier and 
still more edifying scene of the same kind, got up as a last re- 
source by the falling minister of war, D’Argenson. Nay, the right 
of the king to imprison his subjects was not only fully conceded, but 
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connected with a moral obligation which rendered it incumbent 
on him to issue a lettre de cachet at the request of any favoured 
servant! and it was only some peculiar abuse of the power which 
excited public indignation. A literary diner out, the same whom 
we have so often quoted, repeated at Madame de Geoffrin’s table, 
some satirical verses which a discarded stage composer had written 
on the Duke d’Aumont, the director of the menus plaisirs. 
Hearing that he was in danger, he went to the Duke de Choiseul, 
and satisfied him that he was innocent of composing the satire. 
“T believe you,” said the minister, ‘ but the duke has requested 
the king to grant him a lettre de cachet in consideration of his own 
services, and of those of his ancestors, and I cannot interfere.” It 
would have been well if this prerogative had never led to any 
thing worse than Marmontel’s residence of a fortnight in the 
Bastille. 

The destruction of the moral influence of the court was com- 
pleted by the measure which most clearly proved its undisputed 
political ——a the alliance with Austria which led to the war 
of 1757. The King of Prussia, by his military reputation, by 
his literary pretensions, by his hostility to religion (les préjugés), 
and by the court which he paid to Voltaire and his followers, had 
already become the hero of the Parisian saloons, which governed 


public opinion. Fashion for once supported sound policy. Prus- 
sia might be a useful ally against Austria, and could not be a 
dangerous enemy. Above all, the country required an interval of 
peace in which the finances might recover from the disorder of 
the last war. But Kaunitz knew the weak points of Versailles, 
and showed the reigning favourite the insecurity of her tenure of 
power in time of _— The virtuous empress condescended to 
1 


write an autograph letter to Madame de Pompadour; and the. 
Abbé de Bernes, whom the mistress had formerly employed to 
write her letters to the king, was raised to the ministry for the ex- 
press purpose of signing the treaty, which seemed to ensure suc- 
cess to the schemes of Austria and Russia at the expense of 
France. It was, perhaps, well even for the French interest that 
Frederick's effectual defence in the struggle which has immortalized 
his name, prevented Austria from becoming supreme in Germany, 
and the Russian dominion from advancing to the Oder. From 
the time when, anticipating the maturity of the schemes of the 
enemy, the king broke into Saxony, and forced the elector’s army 
to surrender at Pirna; while the wretched Briihl looked down in 
safety, on the consequences of his purchased intrigues, from the 
impregnable heights of Kénigstein; through all the varying for- 


tunes of the war to his final desertion by his only ally, his firm- 
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ness never failed him. One day defeated, another triumphant; 
while Prussia was taking oaths of fealty to the Czarina, and while 
Austrian cavalry were ravaging the Mark of Brandenburg, and 
bivouacking in the streets of Berlin—still keeping firm hold of 
Saxony, and knowing that his army was his kingdom, he trusted 
to the course of events to dissolve the coalition, and, at the worst, 
he determined to perish with the power which he had created. In 
his utmost distress, his gaiety never forsook him. A deserter 
excused himself by saying that he only left his cause when it 
seemed hopeless. ‘‘ Wait till the end of this campaign,” said the 
king, “‘and if things do not mend, I will then desert with 
ou.” 

As between England and France, although they had exchanged 
allies, the war was virtually a continuation of the last. But the 
Marshal de Saxe had left no successor, and Pitt came forth to call 
out the energies of his country. However small his merit may 
have been in the expeditions which he planned, he had the ines- 
timable quality of confidence in himself and the nation. It was 
better to waste money in fruitless invasions of France, than to 
stand, as in the last war, on the defensive at home. The people 
were willing to support an army in Germany, when they found that 
Duke Ferdinand ea it to victory; and the conquest of Canada, 
coinciding with the almost incredible advances of Clive in India, 
once more renewed the national consciousness of superiority which 
had lain dormant since the days of Marlborough. Protestantism 
also came in support of patriotism; for all Germany felt that the 
great question of the freedom of religion was at stake; and the 
enthusiasm of England for the cause of Frederick was redoubled, 
when it was known that the Austrian commander had received a 
— of talismanic relics, to mark the special favour of the 

ope. No wonder that the conclusion of the peace in 1763, was 
the commencement of the well-deserved unpopularity which at- 
tended George III. for more than twenty years. The nation saw 
that the honour of the country was sacrificed, and the opportu- 
nity of humbling its ancient enemy thrown away, because the 
ill-taught and obstinate young king, under the influence of 
Lord Bute, hated Frederick as a freethinker, and resented as an 
encroachment on his prerogative the transcendent superiority of 
Pitt. The speeches and writings of the day were not sparing in 
their imputation of corruption and baseness to the hated Scotch- 
man and his master ; but, for once, fiction was less strange than 
truth. It was not known that the last operations of the war were 
a fraud on both sides; that England, with a stake of a hundred thou- 
sand men in the field, was urging France to attack her own general, 
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Duke Ferdinand, and complaining, “‘ You will let yourselves be 
beaten, and we cannot make peace, we shall not even dare to 
propose it to parliament.” A Frenchman, who knew the state of 
the national resources, might more easily have pardoned his go- 
vernment for their conduct, in consequence of Lord Bute’s re- 
monstrance. ‘ As soon as you receive this letter,” wrote the kin 
to the Prince de Soubise, “ you will the Helda and attac 
the enemy, without considering whether the arrangements are 
suitable; and whatever may be the success, you shail not be re- 
sponsible for it.” ‘ The letter of the king,” added the minister, 
‘*is too formal to make it necessary for me to add any thing. But 
I can tell you, that if the king’s army should be destroyed to the 
last man, and it should become necessary for me to levy a new 
one, his majesty would not be alarmed.” Choiseul might well 
be proud of the diplomatic skill with which he had drawn Spain 
into the war in time to share in the sacrifices which the defeated 
party must make. He might also think himself fortunate in the 
character of the English Ambassador, the Duke of Bedford, of 
whom we have already spoken. The charge of Junius that he 
was influenced by bribes, is destitute of all probable foundation. 
In deserting the King of Prussia, and even volunteering to se- 
cure a part of his dominions to Russia, as well as in a — 
readiness to make concessions to the enemy, he could hardly ex- 
ceed the wishes of George III. and Lord Bute : but he seems to 
have sacrificed the claims of his country with a grace peculiarly 
his own. The Duke de Choiseul objected to the establishment of 
English garrisons in some of the small islands on the coast of 
Newfoundland. The Duke of Bedford related, in answer, the 
explanation which Bouret, a wealthy financier, had given him of 
the enormous expenses which he had incurred in fitting up a 
house which was occasionally honoured by royal visits. ‘It is 
indeed expensive, but it is for the king.” ‘In the same manner,” 
he continued, ‘I say to you, there shall be no garrison in the 
islands of Miguelon and St. Pierre. It may perhaps cost me my 
head ; mais, monsieur, c'est pour le roi.” 

It isa singular proof of the perverted judgment of the Eu- 
ropean aristocracy, that France was never more generally admired 
and looked up to than during its lowest period of political de- 
basement: from the beginning of the seven years’ war, to the 
death of Louis XV. The feudal splendour and luxury of the 
great ‘nobility combined with the brilliant reputation of the lite- 
rary circles which met at the tables of Helvetius and of Holbach, 
to make Paris the acknowledged capital of Europe. It united the 
convenience of old abuses with the: satisfaction of contempt for 
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them. Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, and his nephew, the ce- 
lebrated duke, who was long afterwards bribed or beaten by Du- 
mouriez, always professed to regret their position as Germans. 
‘* Be assured,” said the hero of the English victory of Minden, 
“‘ that there is no German, however noble or powerful, who would 
not be proud to serve under the banner of France. What happi- 
ness to serve in your company in war, and to live at Paris in time 
of peace!” Gustavus III. of Sweden, and Catherine II. of 
Russia, thought a correspondence with the philosophic leaders ne- 
cessary to their reputation; and Frederick himself maintained 
through life, the contempt with which his father’s homely tastes had 
unhappily inspired him, for the language and customs of his native 
country. But at home, the French themselves were beginning to 
form a truer judgment. Familiarity, and the opportunity of look- 
ing behind the scenes, produced the same feelings with which 
Italians formerly regarded the Pope, while credulous ultra-mon- 
tanes trembled at his authority. While Louis sank into the lowest 
depths of contempt, and the patronage of the infamous Du oe | 
raised the Duke d’Aiguillon to power in the place of Choiseul, 
the better class of Frenchmen were beginning to look for some 
principle of national regeneration. Political economy, utilita- 
rianism, Anglomania, were all proofs of the sounder and whole- 
somer feeling of the second generation of philosophers. Those 
who were sanguine, hoped for regeneration; while those who 
found themselves at ease, thought that it was already come, be- 
cause religious wars and persecution, which Voltaire and his dis- 
ciples always represent as the worst affliction to which mankind 
are liable, seemed for the time to be at anend. The best proof 
of a Providence, it was said, is that under Louis XV. France 
should enjoy prosperity. Ifthe fact had been true, the fairer in- 
ference would seem to be somewhat different. The insuperable 
difficulty of reform consisted in the hold which the principles of 
the upper classes had taken on the people. The Revolution 
showed the pattern of the Richelieus and d’Aiguillons worked 
in a coarser stuff. But before the result was known, it was right 
and natural to hope the best, and even to over-estimate the casual 
advantages which resulted from the conflicts of rival statesmen. 
All wise and honest men rejoiced when Choiseul expelled the 
Jesuits; and when d’Aiguillon and Maupeou had incurred the 
odium of destroying the parliaments, it was justly considered a 
grave error in Lows XVI., that by the advice of Maurepas he 
restored them. The unprovoked attack on England, which fol- 
lowed Lafayette’s volunteer expedition to America, was ulti- 
mately more injurious to the government which commenced it, 
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than to the enemy; but the enthusiasm for supposed popular 
rights which accompanied it, was a better symptom of the moral 
condition of the nation, than the wanton indifference to blood- 
shed with which Belleisle or Bernes had plunged into war. 
Honest men, such as Turgot, Necker, and Lafayette, as well as 
men like Mirabeau, of mere ability, were prepared to reform 
many of the abuses ‘which oppressed the country. But to this, 
power and the support of public opinion were necessary, and re- 
spect for authority was one of the superstitions (les préjugés) 
which the people had been effectually taught to despise. 

In the rest of Europe, the spirit of change took a different 
course. The example of Frederick of Prussia, recommended by 
his great reputation, led kings and ministers to reform, by re- 
moving the impediments which checked the action of absolute 
government. The French philosophers had done them the service 
of making chartered privileges, and sacred foundations, contemp- 
tible; and although the people clung, as in all but extraordinary 
occasions they will cling, to the usages of their ancestors, the ap- 
probation of duns who guided public opinion supported the intro- 
duction of the centralizing monarchies which still govern a t 
part of continental Europe. Pombal, in Portugal; Charles ‘IL, 
with the assistance of Tanucci, in Naples; and afterwards, of 
Aranda, in Spain; acted in the same spirit with Gustavus III., 
when he overthrew the Swedish oligarchy ; and with Joseph II., 
in his unsuccessful attempt to renew in the house of Hapsburg the 
authority of the Franconian Emperors. The suppression of the 
Jesuits was equivalent to a public declaration, that kings were no 
more to be governed by confessors; and the general indifference 
to established institutions made way for a firmer and more prac- 
tical, though less gorgeous system of monarchy. It yet remains 
to be seen how far human improvement will be promoted by the 
theory of government, which Frederick exemplified, and Na- 
poleon carried to perfection; but there can be no doubt, that 
to nations oppressed by obsolete and complicated systems of 
power, the establishment of a utilitarian despotism, offers, for the 
time, relief. 

Of all the kings and statesmen of the century, Schlosser appears 
to confine his admiration almost exclusively to the King of Prussia. 
That he was the greatest man of his time, all will admit, and that 
he had great defects, few of his admirers will deny. When we 
consider his selfishness, his encouragement of profligate French 
literature, his contempt for his countrymen, his tyranny to the 
Saxons, his participation in the gigantic wickedness of Russia to- 
wards Poland, we feel inclined to think him a bad man: as we 
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might be led to doubt his political foresight and wisdom, by some 
of his financial and political measures. He imported financiers 
from France, to introduce into his dominions the universally re- 
probated system of the farms; and he kept accounts only so far as 
to know that his receipts exceeded his expenditure. In other re- 
spects, notwithstanding the change of circumstances, he altered 
none of the official arrangements of his father, who had made it 
his chief object to confine his ministers to the business of clerks, 
as a security for his own absolute power. His absurdly vexatious 
excise regulations were the natural errors of a crude political eco- 
nomy; but it seems to his discredit as a statesman, that he had re- 
duced the whole monarchy so completely to a machine which no 
one but himself knew how to set in motion, that under his weak 
and indolent successor it seemed on the point of dissolution. The 
secret despatches of Mirabeau from Berlin, where he was residing 
on a diplomatic mission at the time of the great king’s death, offer 
a lively picture of the helpless confusion which followed the re- 
moval of the presiding hand. But it is safer to listen to the judg- 
ment of his countrymen, and to look at great results. Prussia 1s 
still a powerful monarchy, and the spirit of its chief founder has 
produced many of the changes which he neglected. He has long 
been forgiven by Germans for despising them, in consideration of 
his having raised them above the contempt of others. If he was 
selfish, he wasted no money on luxury or pageantry, but sought 
his own interest in the welfare of the kingdom, to the aggran- 
dizement of which he devoted his life. As compared with his 
amiable contemporary, Augustus III. of Saxony, he forcibly 
exemplifies the universal truth, that a merely able man will govern 
better than a merely good one. The general testimony of friends 
and enemies, is seldom widely mistaken; and it may guide us in 
our judgment to remember, that in 1813, the Prussians contrasted 
the timid vaccillation of their court, with the heroic vigour of 
Frederick; and that to this day, he is the object of the bitterest 
malice of all the Catholic bigots in Europe. 

The same feeling of German patriotism, which explains Schlos- 
ser’s grateful admiration of Frederick, accounts for the regret with 
which he regards the failure of the schemes of Joseph II. During 
fifteen years of his reign, as Emperor, he was kept in check by 
the authority of his mother, who retained the administration of 
the hereditary states; but it is not probable that his plans of reform 
could, under any circumstances, have succeeded. ‘The interests of 
the princes of the empire must always have united them against an 
attempt to enlarge the imperial prerogative; and even if France 


had heartily supported Austria, the power of a German League, 
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under a leader such as Frederick, was too formidable to be defied 
with prudence. Nor are we satisfied, that even for the chance of 
recovering the national unity, it would have been prudent for 
Germany to support the ambitious policy of Joseph. An accom- 
plice in the partition of Poland, he could pretend to no regard for 
national independence; a confederate with Catherine in the Turk- 
ish war, he was guilty of a fatal error in aggrandizing his most 
formidable neighbour: and the universal dislike with which he 
was regarded; the imprudent disregard for popular opinion, which 
lost him the Netherlands; and in general, the bad success of his 
projects; prove that he was undeserving of the confidence, which 

e could never obtain. His principles of regeneration were those 
of his age; involving a removal of abuses by a disregard to rights, 
and a levelling of all subordinate inequalities, to leave free room 
for the sovereign authority to act. If the jurisdiction of the im- 
perial courts was clogged by technicalities, its forms were never- 
theless the relics of the old constitution, and not merely the impe- 
diments to its energy. The principle of adherence to forms 1n- 
volved the maintenance of general rules, to the exclusion of the 
arbitrary interference of the sovereign; and if Joseph had suc- 
ceeded in establishing his own right to influence the administra- 
tion of justice, his success would have been more fatal to the re- 
mains of a central authority in the empire, than even his failure. 
In the Aulic Council at Vienna, as on as in the Imperial Cham- 
ber at Wetzlar, the Emperor's energetic attempts at innovation 
were defeated by the invincible slowness and ingenuity of lawyers, 
whom Schlosser compares to Lord Eldon; and when Joseph, in 
despair, turned his attention to the extension of his hereditary 
dominions, he found himself controlled by the arms and prepon- 
derating influence of Frederick. 

The influence of lawyers in Germany is with Schlosser an ever- 
recurring source of indignation. Whenever an act of spoliation 
was to be committed, when Frederick required Silesia, or Charles 
Albert Bohemia, jurists were ever ready with deductions, as they 
were called, of the rights of the claimant, which were not unlike 
the documents which had of old preceded an irruption of the Plan- 
tagenets into Normandy or Aquitaine. With the state of justice 
in the several states of the empire we are not at present concerned ; 
but the general tendency of the jurisdiction of the Imperial Courts 
appears even in the eighteenth century to have been in favour of 
justice and good government. It was, as Mr. Hallam remarks, 
from the public law of Germany, that the public law of Europe 
arose. ‘The mere profession of appealing to right was some check 
on the unrestricted use of force. But in detail, we doubt not that 
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the proceedings were as vexatious as the circumstances which gave 
rise to them were sometimes si ’ 

There is no portion of Schlosser’s work more valuable than his 
incidental notices of the internal condition of the German states, 
especially of Bavaria, with its vain struggles against the hateful 
dominion of the Jesuits ; but we are unable to follow him into 
details, or even to enter into a general outline of the history. We 
must pass over his instructive summary of the revolutions of 
Sweden, and his forcible description of the unparalleled crimes 
and great successes in Russia. On the subject of England he is, 
as it seems to us, scarcely unprejudiced ; but we are well aware 
how easily a bias on the other side may arise from national feel- 
ing. At the same time, the universal adoption by German writers 
of our common division of Europe into England and the continent, 
is, we believe, the index of a well-founded belief, that our national 
character offers peculiar difficulties to a foreigner. Nor are we 
satisfied that the effect of the many years of one-sided falsehood, 
during which Napoleon controlled the press of Germany, will have 
worn out till another generation has passed away. 

We are not inclined to enter into any general defence of the 
national character as it exists at the present day. It may be true 
that we aim too exclusively at the attainment of utilitarian ob- 
jects; it is, we believe, certain, that public opinion is hostile to in- 
dependent inquiry, to speculative — and to freedom of 
thought and opinion, which seems, indeed, from the time of So- 
crates, to have been considered incompatible with free political 
institutions. The wide separation of the different classes of so- 
ciety, the sycophantic deference which is paid to rank, have been 
long, and with good reason, established among our indigenous 
commonplaces, and we cannot complain if they are reprobated by 
the additional authority of a foreign historian. But we are at a 
loss to conjecture the grounds on which Schlosser has formed his 
judgment of the state of private morals in England. ‘The higher 
classes were, in the middle of the last century, as he justly ob- 
serves, licentious and dissipated; but, he adds, they had not reached 
the same height of profligacy with the Russian nobility of that 
time, or with the English aristocracy of the present day. In 
other words, the race from which Fielding and Smollett drew their 
characters, the immediate successors of the companions of Char- 
tres and Beau Fielding, were better than the English nobility of 
the present day, who are on a level with such men as Menzihoff 
and Orloff: with ministers who received the knout without poe 
office, with the ornaments of a court where empresses dran 
brandy with corporals, and where a chaste woman was as unheard 
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of as an honest man. There is more plausibility perhaps in the 
assertion that the punishment inflicted on the rebels of 1745, 
exceeded in barbarity any torments allowed by the criminal codes 
of civilized Europe. Yet the disgusting accessories of execution 
for high treason did not commence till life was extinct; and 
Schlosser himself furnishes us with abundant examples of far 
more cruel punishments. Judicial torture existed m some parts 
of Germany till within the present generation. In Bavaria, cu- 
riously refined modes of execution were devised after the seven 
years’ war. Christian VI. of Denmark passed a law by which 
murderers were to receive seventy-two lashes a week for nine 
successive weeks, and then to be broken alive on the wheel. 
We may add the well-known case of Damien, who, in 1757, was 
tortured and broken on the wheel ; and of the Chevalier de la 
Barre, who, in 1766, was, for an alleged blasphemy, executed 
at the age of seventeen, after undergoing the rack, and having 
his tongue cut out. 

We willingly admit that Schlosser’s knowledge of the details of 
English history is both extensive and minute. He quotes Lord 
Brougham and Miss Martineau with his usual dispraise; and con- 
descends even to bestow a few sentences of contempt on Madame 
D’Arblay’s diary. There are a few inaccuracies of little import- 
ance, which it would be desirable to correct hereafter, as they may 
confuse a careless reader. Thus Sir William Howe, the brother 
of the admiral, is called Lord Howe; Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, 
Lord Stuart Mackenzie; and Mr. George Grenville receives the 
title of Lord Grenville, which was first created in the next gene- 
ration. The well-known Mrs. Montague of Boswell and Madame 
D’Arblay, becomes Lady Montague; and from this trifling mis- 
take, an erroneous inference is drawn of the superior rank of her 
circle to that of Mrs. Vesey. There are some theoretical conclu- 
sions, which seem to involve more serious errors. 

The historian attributes the popularity of Junius to his —— 
defence of the Saxon rights of the people, against the Norman 
privileges of the landed aristocracy (Junkeraristocratie. Squire- 
archy). We believe the Saxon law is mentioned only once by 
Junius, when he compares the encroachments of Norman lawyers 
after the conquest, with the alleged innovations of Lord Mansfield; 
but however this may be, nothing was further from the thoughts 
of Junius, or of the party which he represented, than to preach 
down the landed interest. Lord Chatham and Lord Shelburne 
always appealed to the country gentlemen for support, against the 
court and the borough-owners. Junius himself repeatedly hints, 
that his sympathies are those of a man of birth and station; and he 
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finds no fault with Sir William Draper, when he eulogizes Lord 
Granby, for giving men of rank and fortune a preference in the 
disposal of regiments. The great judge, whom he so bitterly 
hated, was the creator of the mercantile law, which assuredly was 
not to be found in any Saxon code; but in the chief attack which 
he makes upon him, with respect to the admittance of Eyre to 
bail, he draws his argument almost entirely from laws enacted. 
since the Conquest, of which the earliest is the statute of West- 
minster, passed in 1275. The modern enthusiasm in favour of 
the Saxons belongs not to the time of Junius, but to the age of 
M. Thierry, of Sir Francis Palgrave, of Mr. Kemble, and of Lord 
Durham. 

A graver error seems to be involved in the language in which 
Schlosser speaks of the legal proceedings against Wilkes, in 1763, 
for libel. ‘The popular rejoicing on the occasion of his discharge 
from the Tower is represented as the mistaken triumph of a mul- 
titude, whom their aristocracy had cheated out of substantial 
freedom, by giving them specious words and legal forms instead. 
To this we answer without hesitation, that the inviolability of legal 
forms is the true test of constitutional liberty. A nation which is 
regards them may be capable of a successful riot; but it has only 
its wishes, not its rights, to struggle for. A constitution can only 
be said to exist, when it is impossible to violate the rights of the 
people without entrenching on some legal form; and conversely 
the sound instinct of Englishmen teaches them, that freedom is in 
danger when law is tampered with. Is it possible that so true a 
friend to liberty can think that the defeat of the court, and the 
release of a demagogue, would have been a worthier cause for 
popular rejoicing, than the assertion of the principle that a war- 
rant must apply to a definite person, and recite a definite crime? 
Lord Camden and the Court of Common Pleas declared that 
Lord Egremont and Lord Halifax, as secretaries of state, were 
limited in their power of committal by the same rules which 
bound a simple justice of the peace; that a general warrant was ab- 
solutely void; and that Wilkes was therefore entitled to his dis- 
charge. It followed as a matter of course that he was afterwards 
entitled to compensation from the ministers who had restrained 
his ns and thus justice was obtained without the necessity 
of a revolution; even without an act of parliament; and in defi- 


ance of an illegal resolution adopted by both Houses. It appears 
to us that the assertion of a general proposition, which should 
have imbodied all the Rights of Man, would have been of com- 
paratively little value. 

If we are right in considering such views as these mistaken, the 
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error is one into which an English historian would not be likely to 
fall; but Schlosser’s position and habits of thought give him 
many counterbalancing advantages. He is apparently exempt 
from the party feeling which expresses itself as often by forced 
candour as by zealous advocacy; and he greatly prefers naked 
truth to the edifying use which may be made of it. He expressly 
disclaims the power of graphic and objective description, as far as 
it depends on the projection of the writer into his subject by as- 
suming the feelings and spirit of another time or place. Things 
as they appear to him, not as they might have appeared to him 
if he had witnessed them, form the subject of his work; and in 
his account of literature, as well as in the political portion of his 
history, he uses the language, and judges by the standards of the 
present day. The general severity and frequent bitterness of his 
censures seems to us to arise from the entire and unaffected 
seriousness with which he writes: it is at least consistently indis- 
criminate. Jesuits, Pietists, and Encyclopedists; Jacobins and 
Doctrinaires; the careless shallowness of Voltaire; the supercilious 
indifference of Githe; England with its narrowness; Germany 
with its inefficiency; all move his indignation in turn, because 
they all seem to him defective in moral earnestness. In some 
cases he may be unintentionally unjust, but it is from a mistake 
in the fact, not in the rule by which it is estimated. He neither 
thinks bigoted positiveness the test of earnestness, nor love of 
innovation equivalent to a desire for improvement; and he holds 
men responsible for wilful ignorance, as well as for neglect to act 
up to their knowledge. In England, where opinions, if firmly 
held, are supposed to justify themselves and their practical re- 
sults, we think that Schlosser’s history may in this respect, as well 
as in many others, produce a beneficial effect. As a general 
history of the eighteenth century, it takes up ground which has 
not, as far as we know, been preoccupied by any English writer. 
In approaching the French Revolution and the Wars of the 
Empire, the historian will have many competitors. What his 
comparative success may be it is not necessary to anticipate; but 
it is at least certain, that a sufficient history embracing the whole 
of that time still remains to be written. 
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Art. IIl—Grora Herwecu. Gedichte eines Lebendigen, mit 
einer Dedikation an den Verstorbenen. (Poems of a Living Man, 
with a Dedication to the Dead.) Zweite Auflage. Zurich und 
Winterthur. 1841-2. 


GEorcE HERWEGH comes of humble parents in Wurtemberg, 
and received his first education at one of the state schools, in 
Stuttgard, where Strauss, Idewald, and others, got their first rudi- 
ments of learning. Subsequently, he studied at Tubingen, and 
on the conclusion of his University course was thrown upon his 
own resources for subsistence. He became sub-editor of = liteany 
journal of no great mark—the ‘ Europe’—of which A. Lewald is 
director, and further occupied himself with translating the —_— 
of Lamartine, which he rendered in the author’s metre. ese 
translations are said to have merit. 

In the midst of these avocations he was called upon to serve 
his time in the army; and it is evident that his literary labours 
could not have been very profitable to him, for he had not where- 
withal to purchase a substitute, and his parents were too poor to 
buy his exemption. He was, moreover, too proud, or too timid, 
to address himself to his friends; and the consequence was, that 
the poet was seized upon, one unlucky morning, by a squad of 
police, and carried off—not to prison—but to the regimental bar- 
racks, where he was bidden to share a bed with a brother recruit: 
some big countryman, fresh from the Schwartzwald. 

The young republican wrote off, in the bitterness of his heart, to 
his friend Lewald, assuring the latter that he would infallibly hang 
himself, unless he was released from prison within the four-and- 
twenty hours. On this, the editor of the ‘ Europe’ put all his wits 
to work in behalf of the imprisoned bard; and, in the first place, 
got a physician’s certificate, by which Herwegh was respited 

om the barrack to the hospital; and, finally, was lucky enough 
to procure from the war minister an unlimited leave of absence 
for this gifted and refractory recruit, who was thus enabled to 
return to the peaceful exercise of the pen. 

Some short time afterwards, as ill-luck would have it, Herwegh 
was at a public ball, where he quarrelled with an officer present, 
and a challenge was the consequence of their dispute. But the 
officer, as it happened, was a lieutenant in that very regiment of 
which George Herwegh was a private on leave of absence: his 
leave was immediately withdrawn, and he was ordered to join his 
regiment the very next day. 

But one night, and half a bed with the big Schwartzwalder, had 
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been enough for the poet, and he preferred to sleep in some free re- 
ublican solitude, rather than in that odious company and barrack. 
Swiss frontier is not more than four-and-twenty hours dis- 
tance from Stuttgart; so the young man quitted the fines patriz 
and dulcia arva of Wurtemberg, and was in Switzerland on the 
very day when they were looking out for him at his regiment. 
No doubt the lieutenant was much disappointed, and that Her- 
= name still figures on the regimental lists, with a ‘ D’ be- 
ore it. 

He got work upon a journal, called the ‘ Volkshalle,’ published 
by Dr. Wirth, at Belveue, near Constance, but soon quitted that 
paper, and established himself at Zurich, where he devoted him- 
self exclusively to poetical composition, and where the first edition 
of his ‘ Gedichte eines ideale was published. 

The book met with the most extraordinary success: two edi- 
tions were sold in the course of the first year, and his publisher 
then made him editor of a newspaper, published by the former 
with indifferent success up to that period, and called the ‘ Deutsche 
Bothe in der Schweiz’ (The German Messenger in Switzerland). 
Herwegh, accepting this post, determined to go into Germany, 
to seek for contributors and subscribers. 

Then commenced for the young poet such a series of triumphs 
and successes, as never young poet enjoyed before. Toasts, meet- 
ings, balls, banquets, saluted him everywhere; and in Berlin, 
especially, the applause with which he was greeted was un- 
bounded. All Berlin was fou about him, as it had been of Listz 
three months before, and of Bérne and Madlle. Sontag a dozen 
years ago. Nor were the triumphs of George Herwegh altogether 
so unsubstantial as those of some other literary lions have been; 
for, our informant states, a young, rich, and handsome Berlinerinn 
became desperately enamoured of the republican bard, and is 
now a rich, handsome, and happy republican bard’s wife. Roy- 
alty itself condescended to catch the infection of enthusiasm, 
and hence took place that famous interview between the king and 
the poet, whereof the German papers have talked so much. His 
majesty probably expected to convert the disciple of republicanism, 
as his well-known discourse indicates; for, likening the youn 
missionary to Saul of Tarsus (indeed we know not why) he sai 
he would find his Damascus somewhere: meaning that his con- 
version would one day happen, when no doubt his name would 
be changed from Herwegh to Von Herwegh. 

But Herwegh still remains coneauaail, although the courtiers 
say that his presence before Majesty had a prodigious effect upon 
him, and that the republican hon became exceedingly mild and 
abashed in presence of the awful royal animal. 

To disprove in a manner this charge against his courage and 
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constancy, Herwegh wrote the famous letter, which appeared in 
the ‘ Leipziger Aleman Zeitung ;’ whereof the King of Prussia 
instantly interdicted the sale in his majesty’s dominions. But it 
is probable that that well-conducted paper, which is liberal in its 
tendency, and manly in its tone, had already awakened the royal 
solicitude, before Herwegh’s missive appeared in it: at least, other 
journals, Ruge’s ‘Jahrbuch,’ for instance, and the ‘ Rheinische 
Zeitung,’ have been abolished and interdicted, although Herwegh’s 
name does not appear among their contributors. 

Such, we are given to understand (by a countryman and very 
warm admirer of the author who neither knows, nor, we fear, 
will approve of our criticisms on his friend), have been our young 
author's antécédens. His opinions cannot, of course, be very pre- 
cisely formalized in verse; but we gather, from a perusal of 
his volume, that they are of the strongest republican kind. His 
hatred of priests is intense. He says, ‘ their temples are shut for 
him,’ and falls on them, whenever they come in his way, with 
bitter epithets of scorn. Kings he has in similar abhorrence, and, 
finally, he detests Frenchmen and Cossacks, as, perhaps, a hearty 
German should. ‘Woe to him,’ cries the young bard, ‘ who 
trusts prematurely the son of the Frank. He brings our bride 
back, but it is when he is tired of kissing her.’ By which the 
poet means, no doubt, that the Germans are to work out their 
own freedom. 

The general rising against priests and monarchs he foretels to 
be very close at hand, and his verses abound with numberless 
allusions to that event. ‘ Tear the crosses from the earth (says he, 
in pursuance of his double purpose)*—tear up the crosses ; they 
shall all be turned into swords, and God in Heaven will pardon 
the deed. Cease, ye bards, to sweat at verses; on the mii the 
iron; Saviour shall the iron be.’ He, for his part, will no 
longer remain as of old, ‘and pass the hours midst idle flowers, 
with beauty near him—to battle ranks a charger’s flanks, hence- 
forth shall bear him.f.....Henceforth he’ll have no music save the 
trumpet’s ringing. Be ye free men, O bards, and then resume 
your singing.’ He will write né more: he will go into the 
throng of the bravest, where action calls him. ‘Ho! bring 
me banners here!’ concludes the poet, im the verses from which 
we quote. 

* Reiss die Kreuze aus der Erden, ¢Nicht mehr in Blumenhiigeln mécht 

Alle sollen Schwerter werden, Ich liegen auf der Wacht, 

Gott im Himmel wird’s verzeihn. In eines Streithengst’s Biigeln mécht 

Lasst oh lasst das Verseschweissen, Ich wiegen mich zur Schlacht. 

Auf den Ambos legt das Eisen, me - - 

Heiland soll das Eisen seyn! Lasst endlich das Geleier seyn 

Und riihrt die Trommel nur; 


Der Deutscher muss erst freier seyn, 
Dann sey er Troubadour. 
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It will be seen that, though Herwegh, the man, is disinclined 
to military service, Herwegh, the poet, has a great appetite for 
war; and indeed it is not once, nor twice, nor twenty times, that 
the sentiment is uttered in the course of his songs: but the shout 
‘To arms!’ is repeated almost ad nauseam, and the poets are cease- 
lessly enjoined to give up their guitars for battle-axes. 

One may, in the first place, quarrel with the doctrine—from 
a firm belief that throat-cutting never advanced the cause of 
freedom much, that leaden types are better than leaden bullets, 
and that five hundred tons of ron hammered into swords will not 
farther liberty so much as the same quantity of metal laid out into 
railroads—but it is not of M. Herwegh’s politics that we are 
anxious to speak, so much as of the quality of his poetry, and of 
his turn of mind. He is very young yet, very much intoxicated 
by his success; and the egotism, consequent on it, is quite ludi- 
crously manifested in his book. In those visionary combats which 
he foretels, he himself is made to bear a very considerable share. 
He warns his love (what poet is without one?) that he must leave 
her, and that a dubious fate awaits him. He prophesies a ‘ Ther- 
mopylx, and many a grave in the shade,’ for himself and his 
brother warriors; he calls himself an eagle (he is very fond of 
instituting comparisons between himself and that royal bird*); 
he says the eagle will be captured, nay, that its fate may be still 
more summary and pathetic, and that he may fall ‘inline some 
tyrant’s arrow, as well as be imprisoned in his cage. 

Wonderful indeed is the German capacity for belief. Go to 
a theatre to a dismal comedy of Kotzebue, and you will see the 
whole house in tears: the noble ladies in their exclusive tier of 
boxes, the citizens’ wives opposite, the officers sobbing in the or- 
chestra, the bourgeois and students whimpering in the pit. The 
faith is marvellous; and for all sorts of imaginary woes the easy 
tears are ever ready to gush. All the romances of all languages 
are read and wept over: Esmeralda, Smike, the Flower-girl of 
Pompeii : nay, heroines who have discoursed originally in 
Chinese or Sanskrit find ready translators to verdeutschen (be- 
dutch) their histories, and in the German fons lacrymarum an 
abundant measure of sympathy. 

There is a literary paper published at Berlin (we believe the 
‘ Morgenblatt’), which was mentioned some time ago, by a 
quarterly reviewer, as having prefixed to a notice upon the work 
of an English author, the author’s name inscribed in a wreath of 
laurel. ‘The quarterly reviewer cried out against the propriety-of 


* Du traumst vom Schmetterlinge, ich von Aar. 
Vom hohen Thurme schauet ein Aar, etc. 
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such a distinction for the writer in question; but the fact is, it 
was no distinction at all. It is a stereotype wreath in which 
every writer’s name is enclosed. And so with the German public, 
there is a crown of laurel for every body. The plentiful growth 
of that German evergreen must be borne in mind, when we con- 
sider how it has come to adorn so many heads so profusely; and 
we fear it is not by his crowns that we must judge of M. Her- 
wegh’s merits. 

t this most easy and catholic charity too be kept in view, 
when we consider the undeniable popularity which the poet has 
had; for if such fame as he has undeniably won, were only 
sparingly dealt out, and awarded in a few rare cases, one might 
be led to think that the opinions advocated in his five editions, 
had a corresponding number of believers in the country, and that 
Germany was on the eve of republicanism. But if we consider what 
other popularities there have been in the country; and how they 
haverisen and fallen; and round whatsort of brows, republican, mo- 
narchical, destructive, conservative, sceptic, angelic, satyric, mystic, 
that easy laurel wreath will fit; we need not alarm ourselves prema- 
turely with regard to a German revolution. The public has dis- 
covered a wild young man who sings in what is (happily) a new 
style; and if they flock to listen to him, it is not, let us hope, so 
much on account of his opinions, as on account of their strangeness. 
They have been listening hitherto to artists, speculators, philoso- 
phers: here appears an author of quite a different nature, and 
they rush to the new exhibiter. There was—(this isa very uncom- 
plimentary and familiar illustration)—there was a man hanged 
when the writer of this was at college, and that morning all the 
lecture-rooms were deserted. 

Indeed, we must, then, think that it is the coarsest and worst 
part of M. Herwegh’s genius which has occasioned his popularity, 
and that but for his ferocious descriptions of blood and slaughter, 
he might have written twice as well and been twice as much a 
republican, and yet scarcely found an admirer. And, for 
our parts, these dark prophecies and sanguinary images have 
excited in our minds any thing but a feeling of terror. The man 
is not in the slightest degree, as we take it, a hero or a martyr, 
or an eagle, or a Spartan ; nor is his violence as likely to make 
an impression in this phlegmatic country as it may have caused 
to our neighbours, who are more easily moved. ere is scarce 
so much sedition in his poems as can be bought for fourpence in 
a Chartist newspaper; and not more irreligion than might have 
been read the other day in Holywell-street, until Mr. Bruce 
(‘turning his cross into a sword,’ as our poet has it) assaulted 
the obnoxious printshop. It may be true, that one day, as Her- 
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wegh sings, mankind shall be so pure as to form an universal priest- 
hood; and twenty years ago a lad rising at an university debating 
club, and proclaiming that event as imminent, might possibly have 
been applauded by some young philosophers present. But the 
razor crops off a number of those fancies which beset ‘ the grow- 
ing boy.’ Do we travel ‘further from the East’ as we grow 
old? Please Heaven, not a jot. In youth or in age, an honest 
man is no nearer or farther from the sun: but he is not so rest- 
less after a time: and finding the world not altogether so bad, 
nor himself so gifted, leaves off abusing the one too much, and ad- 
miring the other, and so stays quiet, and hopes calmly for better 


things. 

This is what our fiery young bard calls indifference, and it pro- 
vokes greatly his restless, generous, eager spirit. He opens his 
book with an onslaught on Prince Puckler, the ‘ Verstorbene,’ 
and lashes him gallantly for his weariness of life, his selfishness, 
and his affectation of rowerte. The satire applies to a school of 
German poets, who, it is said, have profited by it; and the intel- 
ligent friend, from whom we had our account of Herwegh’s pri- 
vate life, says, that his poetic influence has been of use in check- 
ing the sickly ‘ Semilasso’ style; and that the young Germans are 
now following a heartier and healthier mode of thought. 

He may be the destroyer of a prevalent cant or affectation, but 
can it be that Herwegh is the henken and father of a school? 
Surely a young man of six-and-twenty, who is no great scholar, 
no great poet, can hardly be a chef-d’école in a country where 
learning and poetic genius are both so remarkable. e would 
hardly set Tom Dibdin to preside over a British poetic academy, 
although, perhaps, during the war time, no man’s songs were more 
generally sung and rapturously encored. ‘The British Grena- 
diers’ is as exciting to an Englishman as any war-song in our 
language ; but we should hardly have made a laureat of the 
writer. 

There is this, however, to be remembered in M. Herwegh’s 
favour. That as ‘ The British Grenadiers,’ a very humble and 
ordinary piece of poetry, does undeniably excite warlike and de- 
lightful emotions in the English mind; and if handed over to a 
foreigner, although the latter were quite conversant with our 
tongue, would probably call forth from him no enthusiasm what- 
ever: so we may lose a great deal of the local allusions which 
make Herwegh’s ballads precious, and cause them to ring in the 
souls of his German admirers. 

Here is one of his ballads, which forms a sort of key to his 
politics and poetry. 
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DAS LIED VOM HASSE. 


Wohlauf! wohlauf! iiber Berg und Fluss 
Dem Morgenrot entgegen ! 
Dem treuen Weib den letzten Kuss 
Und dann zum treuen Degen ! 
Bis unsre Hand in Asche stiebt 
Soll sie vom Schwert nicht lassen: 
Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen ! 


Die Liebe kann uns helfen nicht, 
Die Liebe nicht erretten, 
Halt’ du, O Hass! dein jiingst gericht, 
Brich du, O Hass, die Ketten ! 
Und wo es noch Tyrannen giebt 
Da lasst’ uns keck erfassen: 
Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen! 


Wer noch ein Herz besitz, dem Soll’s 
Im Hasse nur Sich rithren ; 
Alliiberall ist diirres Holz 
Um unsre Glut zu schiiren ; 
Die ihr die Freiheit noch verbliebt 
Singt durch dieDeutschen Strassen. 
Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen! 


Bekampfet sie ohn Unterlass 
Des Tyrannei auf Erden ; 
Und heiliger wird unsre Hass 
Als unsere Liebe werden ! 
Bis unsre Hand, in Asche stiebt 
Soll sie vom Schwert nicht lassen. 
Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen! 


THE SONG OF HATRED. 


Brave soldier, kiss the trusty wife, 
And draw the trusty blade! 

Then turn ye to the reddening east, 
In freedom’s cause arrayed ; 

Till death shall part the blade and 

hand, 

They may not separate: 

We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 


To right us and to rescue us 
Hath Love essayed in vain ; 

O Hate ! proclaim thy judgment-day 
And break our bonds in twain. 

As long as ever tyrants last 
Our task shall not abate: 

We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 


Henceforth let every heart that beats 
With hate alone be beating— 
Look round! what piles of rotten 
sticks 
Will keep the flame a heating— 
As many as are free and dare 
From street to street go say’t: 
We've practised loving long enough, 
And come at length to hate! 
Fight tyranny, while tyranny 
The trampled earth above is ; 
And holier will our hatred be, 
Far holier than our love is. 
Till death shall part the blade and 
hand, 
They may not separate: 
We've practised loving long enough, 
Let’s come at last to hate! 


The German reader has no need to be told that the spirit of this 
rude hearty song has evaporated in the accompanying English 
version. ‘ Wir haben lang genug geliebt und wollen endlich 
hassen’ are gallant fierce lines of obloquy; and the hissing of the 
word hassen, as well as the rattle and spirit of the double rhyme, 
are not to be had in English, where the versifier has but a poor 
stock of dissyllabic rhymes. 

But with the exception of the words ‘ iiber Berg und Fluss,’ 
which mean over mountand stream, but which for the rhyme’s sake 
have been perverted into ‘ in freedom’s cause arrayed,’ the sense 
is pretty similar; and the public will no doubt allow that there is 
no great portion of this quality in the ballad. Nor is there any 
variety of thought. ‘ Love cannot help us; love cannot rescue us; 
down with tyrants.’ Many a set of conspirators have sung such a 
ditty on the theatrical boards, and so shouting ‘ Death!’ have 
marched off with tin battle-axes to drink small beer in the slips. 
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The refrain, however, isadmirable. The song was written upon 
it evidently. Other men have written songs in the world be- 
sides George Herwegh, and know the value of those dashing 
sounding se But though such may muster on the 
boards aforesaid, great Ports are in the habit of producing dif- 
ferent kind of wares. ‘The very first poem, with its antithetic 
title, “‘ From the living to the dead,” contrasting the ‘ Lebendige’ 
Herweg with the ‘ Veuetund Muskau, had a touch of the 
theatre and the rivals, which led one to be suspicious as to the 


quality of the book. 


We now come to another poem, in which martyrdom, repub- 
licanism, destruction of priesthood, and other favourite doctrines of 


the young bard, are given. 


ZURUF. 


Schaut der Sonne auferstehn ! 
Strahlend blickt sie in die Runde— 
Strahlend, wie zur ersten Stunde 

Und hat viele Jahre Leid gesehn. 


Wie’s auch Stiirme, haltet Stand 
Junge Herzen unverdrossen, 
Der ihn einstens angegossen 
Hat den Geist uns abermal gesandt. 


Bald erschallt nach Ost and West 
Jubel Millionentinig, 
Freiheit heisst der letzte Konig, 
Und sein Reich bleibt ewig Felsenfest. 


* Nimmer schwingt in unsrem Haus 
Der Kosake seine Kunte, 
Unsre Deutsche Zauberruthe 

Schliigt noch manchen goldnen Frih- 
ling aus. 


Junge Herzen unverzagt ! 
Bald erscheint der neue Taiifer 
Der Messias, der die Kaiifer, 
Und Verkaiifer aus den Tempel jagt. 


Und die Gétter nicht allein— 
Schon der mensch wird heileg leben; 
Priester nur wird’s fiirder geben, 

Und kein Laie mehr auf Erde seyn, 
VOL. XXXI. NO. LXI. 


APPEAL. 


1, 


Behold, when the red sun appears, 

He shineth as bright in his station, 
As he shone on his day of creation, 
Ere he looked on the woes of long 

years. 


2. 


Young hearts be ye, steady and bold, 
Confront ye the tempest undaunted, 
For he who the Spirit has granted j 
Is with us to-day as of old. 


3. 


For the last of all kings, make ye way, 
A million glad voices proclaim his 
Avatar, and Freepom his name is, 

And boundless and endless his sway, 


* This stanza is quite beyond the 
powers of the translator, and indeed 
has been shown to a German friend, 
who confesses that he is at a loss re- 
garding the meaning of the last line. 


4. 
Have courage, young hearts, never fal- 
ter ! 
He comes to the temple’s high places, 
The mighty Messiah who chases 
The sellers and buyers from the altar, 


5. 
And not only Heaven as of yore, 
But earth shall be pure and divine, 
One priesthood man’s sanctified line, 
And laymen among us no more ! 
F 
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Doch wie Donner est sein Gang Make way for our Saviour and Lord; 
Und er naht nicht unter Psalmen, It is not with hymns that we greet 
Und man streut ihm keine Palmen, hi 


im, 
Der Messias kommt mit Schwerter- It is not with palms that we meet 
klang. i 
But he comes with the clang of the 
sword. 


7. 


Darum legt die Harfen ab ! Then bards, lay aside for the blade, 
Lasst darin die Windsbraut spielen, The harp and its idle diversions: 
Unser wartet Thermopylen, Thermopyle waits for our Persians, 

Perser—und in schatten manchen Grab. | And many a grave in the shade ! 


If after having translated the above poem to the best of our 
ability, we may venture upon still further cruelties to it, and 
criticise it, we think the reader will agree with us, that though 
there is considerable energy of words and figures in the ode,— 
much blue lights and fierce grouping,—the thoughts are here, too, 
exceedingly rare, and the construction of the poem very careless. 
The new Divinity, who is to end the woes of the world, is com- 
pared to the Baptist, and to another character still more sacred, in 
the same sentence. Man’s similarity to the gods, the abolition of 
the laity, the approach of the new Saviour, and Thermopyl,— 
image upon image comes crowding together; nor surely are they 
arranged with the precision of a master. Taken by itself, the 
last line is a fine one ; but it has clearly no business in such a 
place as that where it is found. We shall be understood as de- 
sirous to speak only of the manner of the poem here, not to quar- 
rel with the matter of it, which is open to a just, .but a different 
line of censure. 

When the French actor in the times of the revolution, and of 
the atheistic rage which characterized a part of that period, came 
to the footlights and defied Heaven, calling upon the Divinity, 
if Divinity there were, to prove His existence by striking the 
player dead there before the lamps: the unhappy wretch no 

oubt thought he was entering a very energetic protest against 
superstition. and that his action was a courageous and a sublime 
one. Before ten years are over, M. Herwegh will know that such 
coarse blasphemies are not in the least sublime or poetical ; and 
(merely as a point of art) that this furious and mad kind of yell- 
ing is by no means a proof of superior energy or power. Even 
the Semilasso school, which he attacks, is a wholesomer one than 
his: for scepticism is much more humble than hatred; and a man 
whose unlucky temperament or course of thought has led him to 
doubt and be unhappy, is at least not so edeiile as another, who 
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sets himself up to —— new creeds, and to act as a a 


on his own account. 


is is the line which some silly 


rench 


culators have taken of late ; such, for instance, as Leroux, 
amennais, and that questionable moral philosopher, Geo 

Sand. Not one of these but hints in his disquisitions, that he 

or she has a special mission from Heaven, and delivers oracles 


with an air of inspiration. 


Our young 


poet, who, if we mistake not, in spite of his hatred 


for French politics, has drunk not a little at that extremely pol- 


luted well of French s 


ulation (it were absurd to call it a 


science or a philosophy), labours too under a great consciousness of 


the tremendous importance of his own callin 


g, and talks of the 


‘ himmlisch’ or heavenly, as if he were urged by a direct afflatus 
e 


from that quarter. 


Here is a sonnet in which 


announces the 


existence of some such preternatural influences within him. 


Trug ich ein Schwert als Krieger um die 
Lenden, 
Ging ich als Landmann hinter einem 


juge, 
Dann siiss’ ich Abendsfroh bei meinem 


ge 
Um mit dem Tag mein Tagewerk zu 
enden, 


en wenn sie sich zur Ruhe wen- 

en, 

Schweift mein Geist noch auf irrem 
Wanderzuge, 

Und meine Seele kreist in stetem Fluge, 

Ihr will kein Abend seinen Frieden 
spenden. 


Dem Himmlischen erbaun wir keine 
Schranken, 

Es folgt uns nach im laute Weltgetriebe, 

Und wird im Schlummer auch nicht von 
uns wanken. 

Kein Ort—dass ich vor ihnen sicher 
bliebe ! 

Gleich :Blitzen ziicken um mich die 
Gedanken, 

Und treffen mich selbst in dem Arm der 
Liebe. 


Wore I a soldier’s weapon on my thigh, 

Drove I arustic’s plough upon the lea, 

At early eve I'd fling my labours by, 

— drink my homely cup and so be 
ree. 


Such calm for spirits like mine may 
never be, 
My soul hath restless pinions and will 


ys 
“a — soaring higher and more 
ign, 
And the kind evening brings no rest for 
me, 


—— not barriers to the Heavenly 

thus, 

Thought tracks us on the wide world’s 
busy ways, 

It watches when we sleep—there is no 


Pp ’ 
To shelter from that constant genius ! 


Its lightnings round about us ever 
blaze, 


And even in love’s arms it reaches us. 


The last line is surely of French origin. That mixture of 
earth and heaven, that vast celestial genius, and the quarter in 


which it is sometimes discoverable, are worthy of the 


peculiar 


philosophy which always takes such an occasion to manifest its 

claims to divinity. Depend upon it that some years hence, when M. 

Herwegh, the worshipper of silly Berliners no more (ere then 
F2 
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they will have consecrated and pulled down a dozen other altars )}— 
when M. Herwegh shall be a quiet family man, with his rich wife, 
and comfortable house and family, he will find out his mistake re- 
specting the superhuman origin of his poems. _ It is not on every 
occasion, or in behalf of every young poet, that Heaven is called on 
to inspire. Wee Deus intersit, &. We cannot do better than abide 
by the safe old maxim; and in solving the small question why this 
or that bard is induced to write, we cannot decently ask the gods 
to interfere. 

In the following pretty lines our author gives some advice to a 
lady who is tempted to publish her verses : 


Du willst den Lorber auf den Locken 
driicken 

Nicht einsam mehr in stillen Nachten 
beten ; 

Hin auf den Markt mit Deinen 
Thriinen treten, 

Ein miissig Volk mit Deinem Schmerz 
begliicken. 


Nur Rosen 
Schmucken 

Und nicht die Martyrkrone des Poeten, 

Das ist firwahr der Mund nicht zum 
Profeten 

Und wiird mit Kiissen leichter uns 
entziicken. 


sollten Deine Stirne 


Dass meine Nachtigall im Dunkeln 
bliebe ! 

Schwer wird die Hoh’ nach der Du 
Strebst, erklommen 

Wiir's auch dass Dich ein stiarker 
Genius triebe. 

Nur Hekatomben werden angenom- 
men 

Auf dem Altar des Ruhms ; auf dem 
der Liebe— 

O Liebe !—ist ein Schirflein auch 
willkommen. 


On humble knees of silent nights 
No more my lady prays ; 

But now in glory she delights, 
And pines to wear the bays. 

The gentle secrets of her heart 
She’d tell to idle ears, 

And fain would carry to the mart 
The treasure of her tears ! 


When there are roses freshly blown 
That forehead to adorn, 

Why ask the Poet’s martyr-crown,— 
The bitter wreath of thorn ? 

That lip which all so ruddy is, 
With freshest roses vying, 

Believe me, sweet, was made to kiss, 
Not formed for prophesying. 


Remain, my nightingale, remain, 
And warble in your shade ! 

The heights of glory were in vain 
By wings like yours essayed ; 

And while at Glory’s shrine the Priest 
A hecatomb must proffer, 

There’s Love—oh, Love! will take the 

least 

Small mite the heart can offer. 


Are they hecatombs exactly which M. Herwegh has offered in 


the shrine of the muses? If we may judge of German oxen (and 
Sir Robert Peel has given us an opportunity since the new tariff), 
our Poet has not slaughtered a vast number of them, although his 
knife is as large, and his air as solemn, and the drapery of his robe 
as princely arranged, as that of many other sacrificers. No, no, 
most of these we take to be French animals: of that four-legged 
sort, which, as we read in the story, once tried to puff themselves 
out, and to look as large as oxen, but failed in their swelling en- 
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deavour, and disappeared with a most lamentable and pathetic 


losion. 

Perha s it is from hearing that the young poet was at one 
period of his life occupied in translating Lamartine’s verses, that 
we are led to fancy his manner has been formed not a little on 
French models. Some of his epigrammatic turns in this manner 
are very neat and happy: as, for instance: 


Wieder weil ein Jahr verging 
Sprudelt man Sonette, 

Singt von einem neuen Ring 
An der alten Kette. * 


And the song to Béranger, written with a refrain, quite in the 
French way, contains something far better, and has some passages 
of exceeding tenderness and beauty. 


Er kiisste jede Freiheit in der Wiege, 
Er weinte jeder in der Grube nach ; 
Er war der zweiter Held bei jedem Siege, 
Er rief den Donner fiir Tyrannen wach. 
Wer lag am Boden den Er nicht erhoben ? 
Und wessen Herz ist seinem Lied zu klein? 
Wo ist die Hiitte drum Er nicht gewoben 
Hitt’ einen Paradieses-heiligensehein? ¢ 


Here are some more fine lines of hearty satire: 


Der Fischer Petrus breitet aus 

Aufs neue seine falschen Netze. 
Wohlauf! beginn mit ihm den Strauss, 
Damit nicht einst im Deutschen Haus 
Noch gelten rémische Gesetze. 

Bei jenem grossen Frederich nein. 

Das soll doch nun und nimmer seyn, 
Dem Pfaffen bleibe nicht der Stein 

An dem er seine Dolche wetze! f 


And we have marked out a couple more ballads, of which the first 


* *Once more because the year is done, they are clinking their sonnets, singing 
of a new link added to the old chain.’ 


+ ‘He kissed each Freedom in its cradle and followed it weeping to its grave. 
He was the second hero at every victory. He called down thunder on all tyrants. 
Who was ever cast down but Béranger uplifted him ; and what sorrow was too 
humble for his song to pity? What hut is there, but he has surrounded it with a 
halo borrowed from Heaven ?’ 


t ‘The Fisher Petrus spreads his false nets abroad once more—Come on! begin 
the strife with him, that it never may be said that Roman law passed in a German 
house. No! by the name of Frederick, no! We swear that it never shall be so ; 
and that the priest shall not have a stone left to him whereon to whet his dagger.’ 
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is serious, and with a wild sadness in the metre, which lies beyond 
our humble powers of translation. 


Was soll der Becher Was mach, ihr Pfaffen, 
Thr tobenden Zecher, Euch also zu schaffen, 
Was soll die funkelnde Flasche Was soll uns jetzo das Beten, 
In eurer Hand ? O eitler Tand, 
Es trauert in Sack und Asche So lang in den staub getreten 
Das Vaterland. Das Vaterland ! 


Was soll ihr Briiute Weh euch ihr Reichen, 
Das Jiibelgeliiute ? Die nicht zu erweichen, 
O heisst die Rosen erblassen Thr zahlt die Rubel die Runden, 
Am Deutschen strand, Im Sonnenbrand, 
Vom Brautigam ist verlassen Der Lazarus seine wunden, 
Das Vaterland. Das Vaterland. 


Was soll ihr Fiirsten Weh euch, ihr Armen, 
Nach Kronen das Diirsten ? Was heischt ihr Erbarmen ? 
Zerreisst die goldenea Schniire, Es liegen viel Edelsteine 
Das Prunkgewand ! Vor euch im Sand, 
Es frieret vor eurer Thiire Auch meine Thrine auch meine 
Das Vaterland. Ums Vaterland. 


Doch du, O Richter, 
Bist nimmer der Richter, 
Gebeut der fertigen Zungen, 
Gebeut ihr Stand, 
Dein Schwanenlied ist gesungen 
Dem Vaterland. 


To the reader unfamiliar with German, we can only offer the 
following bare version of the lines. 


Comrade, why the song so joyous—why the goblet in your hand ? 
While, in sackcloth and in ashes, yonder weeps our Fatherland. 


Still the bells, and bid the roses—wither, girls, on German strand; 
For deserted by her bridegroom, yonder sits our Fatherland. 


Wherefore strive for crowns, ye princes ?—quit‘your state, your jewels grand, 
See where at your palace portal, shivering sits our Fatherland. 


Idle priestlings, what avails us—prayer and pulpit, cowl and band ? 
Trodden in the dust and groaning, yonder lies our Fatherland. 


Counting out his red round rubles, yon sits Dives smiling bland— 
Reckoning his poor wounds and sores, Lazarus, our Fatherland. 


Wo, ye poor ! for priceless jewels lie before ye in the sand, 
Even my tears, my best and brightest ! lie there, wept for Fatherland! 


But, O poet, cease thy descant—’tis not thine as judge to stand, 
Silence now—the swan hath sung his death-song for our Fatherland. 


This is the second—and last. 





The Protest. 


PROTEST. 


So lang ich noch ein Protestant, 
Will ich auch Protestiren, 

Und Jeder deutscher musikant 
Soll’s weiter musikiren. 

Singt alle Welt per Frere Rhine, 

So sing doch ich, ihr Herren nein ! 

Der Rhein der Rhein konnt’ freier seyn, 
So will ich Protestiren. 


Kaum war die Taufe abgethan 
Ich kroch noch auf den vieren, 
Da fing ich schon voll Glauben’s an 
Mit Macht zu Protestiren. 
Und protestirte fort und fort, 
O wort und wind, O wind und wort, 
O Selig sind, die hier und dort 
Auf ewig Protestiren. 


Nur eins ist Not, dran halt’ ich fest, 
Und will es nit verlieren, 

Das ist mein christlicher Protest, 
Mein christlich Protestiren. 

Was geht mich all das Wasser an 

Vom Rheine bis zum Ocean ? 

Sind keine freie miinner dran, 
So will ich Protestiren. 


Von nun an bis zum Ewigkeit 
Soll euch der Name zieren, 
So lang ihr Protestanten seyt, 
Miisst ihr auch Protestiren. 
Und singt die Welt der Freie Rhein, 
So singst ach ihr Herren nein! 
Der Rhein der Rhein konnt freier seyn 
Wir mussen Protestiren. 


THE PROTEST. 


As long as I’m a Protestant 
I’m bounden to protest, 
Come every German musicant 
And fiddle me his best. 
You're singing of ‘the Free old Rhine,’ 
But I say no, good comrades, mine, 
The Rhine could be 
Greatly more free, 
And that I do protest. 


I scarce had got my christening o’er, 
Or was in breeches drest, 
But I began to shout and roar, 
And mightily protest. 
-_ since that time I’ve never stopt, 
y protestations never ; 
And blest be they — 
Who every way 
And everywhere protest. 


There’s one thing certain in my creed, 
And schism is all the rest, 
That who’s a Protestant indeed, 
For ever must protest. 
What is the river Rhine to me ? 
For from its source unto the sea 
Men are not free, 
What e’er they be, 
And that I do protest. 


And every man in reason grants, 
What always was confest, 

As long as we are Protestants, 
We sternly must protest. 

And when they sing ‘the Free old 
Rhin 


e, 
Answer them, ‘No,’ good comrades, 
mine, 
The Rhine could be 


Greatly more free, 
And that you shall protest. 


The satire here is an honest and fair one: nor indeed is it easy, 


amidst the vast multitude of German songs, to 


fix upon a poorer 


effusion than that pompous ballad of Becker's which obtained, 
and possibly still possesses, such a wonderful popularity. National 
songs must be made of better and simpler stuff if they are to en- 
dure for more than a day ; and the only excuse for the German 
public in admiring Becker’s ditty as they unquestionably did, is 
that the song expresses a national feeling which was exceedingly 
strong -at the time, and was sung, not as a poetical composition, 
but as a protest against the insults of the French. 

A far cleverer person than Becker is M. Herwegh; for the 
performances of the former are characterized, as far as we have 
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seen them, by an irredeemable dulness and pomposity, which 
never deviates into poetry or sense. Herwegh, on the contrary, 
has fancy, wit, and strong words at command. He has a keen 
eye for cant, too, at times; and in the Sonnet to the Poetess which 
we have quoted, and in another on German mystical Painting for 
which we have not space, shows himself to be a pretty sharp and 
clear-headed critic of art. But it is absurd to place this young 
man forward as a master. His poetry is a convulsion, not an effort 
of strength ; he does not sing, but he roars ; his dislike amounts 
to fury; and we must confess that it seems to us, in many in- 
stances, that his hatred, and heroism, are quite factitious, and that 
his enthusiasm has a very calculating look with it. Fury, to be 
effective either in life or in print, should, surely, only be occa- 
sional. People become quite indifferent to wrath which is roar- 
ing and exploding all day: as gunners go to sleep upon batteries. 
Think of the prodigious number of appeals to arms that our 
young poet has made in the course of these pages; what a waving 
and clatter of flashing thoughts ; what a loading and firing of 
double-barrelled words; and, when the smoke rolls off, nobody 
killed! And a great mercy it is too for that cause of liberty 
which, no doubt, the young man has at heart, that the working 
out of it is not intrusted to persons of his flighty temperament. 
No man was made to be hated ; no doctrines of peace and good- 
will can be very satisfactorily advocated by violence and murder; 
nor can good come out of evil, as is taught in those old-fashioned 
‘temples’ which our young bard says he cannot frequent. Is he 
much better or happier where he is ? 

But the wonder is, what could the public want with a half-score 
of editions of his works ? If we were disposed to take an angry 
or misanthropical turn, the anger should vent itself, not so much 
on the young man, as on the large portion of the human race which 
has encouraged him by purchasing his poems. Will they encou- 
rage him equally when he does something infinitely better ? The 
blessed chance hes entirely open to both parties. 
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Art. 1V.—Memoiren des Kant Hernricu, RITTERS VON LANG. 
(Lane’s Memoirs.) Brunswick. 1843. 


THERE has been a great variety of lives and autobiographical 
sketches published in Germany of late, as well of men hving, 
such as Steffens and Arndt, as of others less remarkable in a 
country where despotic government admits of the shining forth 
of no eminence short of the very great man. These memoirs are 
not, any one of them, very interesting as such ; for the Germans 
want the inventive, exaggerative, and ostentatious qualities or 
the French memoir writers ; but still each with its obscure his- 
tory gives some curious insight into the domestic life and habits 
of the people, and contains matter that is worthy of attention. 
The two volumes before us are the autobiography of the Ritter 
or Chevalier von Lang, a friend and employé of Prince Harden- 
berg, engaged all his life in diplomacy or administration, and 
consequently coming in contact with all that was eminent in Ger- 
many. With more than ordinary interest and expectation, there- 
fore, we took up his personal sketches. For independently of these 
opportunities, he was a man known by his writings and his inde- 
pendence of character. He was one of the few who, amidst the almost 
universal degradation, political and social, into which his country 
had fallen, kept clear of the moral contagion; and no one could be 
more intimately acquainted, not only with the relations of the 
times in which he lived, but with the characters of the paltry 
political drama that was acted in his life. That all our expecta- 
tions have been realized we cannot say. There is no lack of di- 
verting incidents, of masterly sketches from the life, and of diplo- 
matic and court chit-chat; but we had looked for more. We ex- 
rao besides the humorous strokes of character and satire for which 
ang was famous, something of the grasp of events and relations 
for which his historical writings were admired; and, while he dwelt 
on the incapacity and misrule to which the destinies of German 
were in those days so unfortunately intrusted, something of his 
old manly earnestness. There is little of either. The main tone 
throughout is that of ridicule and humour. <A desire of pro- 
curing for the book something of the popularity which attended 
his ‘ Sennstivengia Reisen,’ but which was Seated to his moreserious 
efforts, will at the same time better account for this than any change 
in his earlier convictions, or any acquired lukewarmness for the 
interests of humanity. As it 1s, the memoirs have considerable 
value. They are a sufficiently faithful delineation of the deplor- 
ably corrupt condition of the states of the empire in his time. 
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Well might the first shock from without shake such a rotten fabric 
to its base. 
The book opens with an account of the author’s native district, 
the principality of Oettingen Wallerstein. His father was priest 
of the parish of Balgheim therein, where our Ritter was born in 
1764. His grandfather had been bred in the prince’s palace, and 
was, to his great horror, created Kammer Director, or chancellor 
of the prince’s exchequer, about the middle of the century. Old 
Lang was rich, with a competent landed property, and therefore 
was . elevated to the rank of minister ; br ie prince wanted to 
go to the baths of Pyrmont, and had not a louis to pay the ex- 
enses of his journey. He therefore promoted old Lang to be 
mmer Director, in order that Lang might, on the credit of his 
own property, obtain money for the prince from the court-Jew, 
Rotschild. The said court-Jew would not, of course, have lent a 
stiver to the bankrupt prince. He lent it to Lang, however, for 
the prince: who went to enjoy himself with the money at Pyr- 
mont, whilst the Langs were ruined, and only obtained a small 
indemnity for their loss in the great year of 1815. This little 
story strikes us as highly illustrative of the poverty and morality 
of a petty German court. 

The subject of the present memoir was at first in the service of 
this potentate. Having left the university of Jena, where he 
studied the laws for three years, he obtained the post of secretary 
to the judicial court and council of government of the Prince of 
Oettingen. The description which Lang gives of the sittings of 
this judicial court of a petty German prince, is as ludicrous as, at 
the present day, it must seem incredible. 


“ The gentlemen did not arrive before ten o’clock, when a long con- 
ference immediately began, which every moment passed over to the 
news of the day, and other irrelevant topics. Frequently, when a coun- 
sellor would open a cause, involving perhaps a question of inheritance, 
and another member, or the president, desire to inspect the documents, 
these, on presentation, would be found to treat of a sale of oxen, or of 
something quite as foriegn to the matter in hand. At the stroke of 
twelve, every member got up to go: the usual phrase being, ‘ Mr. 
Secretary, here are the papers ; please to put the tails to them.’ All 
then instantly left the court, to adjourn to the tavern.” 


Lang, having been much noticed by the president for his pro- 
mising talents, had soon to share the discredit in which the latter, 
who happened to be a man of impartial conduct and hovourable 
sentiments, stood with the prince and the rest of the council. He 
was accused io the prince of being a freethinker, and required to 
take the sacrament, or quit his service. Lang would willingly 
have chosen the latter alternative; but the court-Jew who had 
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advanced old Lang the money, now thinking he might lose it al- 
together in case young Lang were dismissed, entreated him with all 
the zeal of a missionary, to communicate; and at last, in conjunction 
with his cook, who was also interested in the matter, fairly forced 
him into the church, where the clergyman received him “ with 
a real Catilinian discourse.” Soon after this he gave up his place, 
as the prince threatened to have him conducted into the sittings 
by a corporal! 

Lang now repaired to Vienna, where, disappointed in finding 
any employment, his limited means at last obli ed him to accept 
of a tutor’s situation in Hungary. This, being but little suited to 
his taste, he soon relinquished, and returned once more to Vienna, 
where he succeeded in obtaining the office of private secretary to 
the Wurtemberg ambassador there, Baron Biihler, with a salary of 
200 dollars. The picture of German diplomacy and diplomatists 
which is now presented, is not less astounding than his picture of 
the petty German principality’s court of law. On every post-day, 
that is, twice in the week, after the ambassador had passed the 
whole morning with his colleagues, court-agents, brokers and Jews, 
in collecting intelligence, the secretary was required to draw up a 
despatch for the court at Stuttgard. This was done amidst end- 
less orthographical disputes between his Excellence and the secre- 
tary; and when at last they had come to an agreement on these 
points, the whole was copied fair, with numberless fine flourishes, 
and sent off at night. A secret bulletin for the Duke, in French, 
always accompanied these important despatches; and this cost the 
ambassador no little time and labour, when he was not so fortunate 
as to receive it, ready drawn up, from some old Frenchman, 
who made it his business to collect all the on dits in circulation. 
The despatches which the embassy received from Wurtember 
were quite of a similar description. The ambassador was requir 
to procure certificates of deaths, &c.; to give orders to tradesmen 
from the duke; or to commission the secretary to look out for old 
bibles and black-letter rarities! The following anecdotes, which 
the author relates, are quite unique. 


“ The ambassador’s valet, on one occasion, knocked at two o’clock in 
the morning at my door, with the words, ‘ Monsieur Lang, son Excel- 
lence vous désire parler ce moment.’ On arriving to learn what impor- 
tant matter could so unexpectedly have happened, the Baron began by 
saying, ‘ Monsieur Lang, I have long noticed, that you do not place 
your dots directly over the i’s in writing, but on the side ; sometimes too 
much to the right, sometimes too much to the left. I intended several 
times to tell you of this; but as it just now occurred to me in bed, I 
preferred to send for you, at once, lest I should again forget it.’ On 
another occasion, I confess I was much annoyed at not having been 
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called up. The valet, with an air of great mystery, informed me one 
morning that the Baron had been engaged the whole night in writing ; 
a courier having arrived late from Stuttgard. The bulletins of the next 
day contained the following information: ‘On dit que son Excellence 
M. le Baron de Bihler, Ministre Plenipotentiaire de 8. A. Monseigneur 
le Duc de Wurtemberg, avait recu la nuit passée un courier, qui a 
remis des dépéches de sa cour d'une trés-haute importance, et qui 
doivent concerner, 4 ce qu’on présume, la nouvelle dignité électorale, 
qu'elle est due cette maison illustre il y a long temps.’ Desperate at 
not being able to get at the truth, I seized on a moment, when the Baron 
was gone to see his little boy, to pounce upon the compartment where 
the court despatches were usually deposited, and found the following 
communication : ‘ My dear Baron von Biihler—By the present courier, 
my private secretary Pistorius, I send you a shoe of the duchess, my 
spouse, as a pattern for you to get twelve pair made by the most cele- 
brated workmen in Vienna, but with such expedition, that the returning 
courier may be able to deliver them in time for the next grand assembly 
on the . The present letter not having any other object, accept 
my greeting, &c.’” 


Tired of the wretched trivialities of diplomatic life in Vienna, 
Lang seized with ardour a proposal from the ambassador to attend 
the hearing of a cause at some court in Moldavia; on his return 
from which, he was offered the post of court-secretary to Prince 
Wallerstein, a nomination which presents us with other satirical 
pictures, in this court of a petty German prince. The collegium, 
or ministry, one and all, were, it seems, in disgrace at the 
time of his arrival. The prince, therefore, only intrusted to 
it, with considerable restrictions, the administration of justice: 
all other business he took under his own direction. The service 
which Lang had to perform was rendered intolerable by the 
prince’s capricious humour. Although often in attendance by 
appointment, he, and every one else, whatever their rank or 
business, had to wait day and night in the anteroom, till 
the prince was pleased to admit them. When, at last, he did 
succeed in obtaining an audience, it seldom lasted less than three 
hours, at which, after speaking of the four quarters of the globe, 
the conversation ultimately reverted to the affairs of the principa- 
lity of Wallerstein. The mode in which the prince transacted 
business was as follows. The documents presented to him he laid 
one upon another till they reached a certain height, when he set 
to work to reduce the pile, taking a paper sometimes from the top, 
at other times from the bottom or middle. After writing his deci- 
sion in a few words on each, they were handed to the secretary to be 
despatched to the collegium. The latter, however, annoyed at 
many decisions having been delayed for several years, determined 
to make the prince feel the injustice he committed, by sending in 
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every month a fresh copy of the original document of such cases: 
so that at last, from the prince’s manner of doing business, it often 


happened that five or six different judgments were pronounced in 
the same case. 


“One poor devil was kept in prison at Harburg, for several years, 
because the ministers did not know which of the sentences pronounced 
in his case was to be carried into execution, whether he was to be hung, 
or whipped, &c. At last he settled the point himself by breaking out 
of prison.” 

Though highly entertaining, our limits do not allow us to ac- 
company Lang to the coronation of the Emperor Leopold IL., at 
Frankfort, whither he was sent to make observation for transmis- 
sion to the court of Wallerstein. Soon after this service, Lang, 
in irrepressible disgust, quitted his post at the prince’s court, and 
repaired to Gittingen, where he once more resumed his academic 
studies; and from whence he was induced to solicit Prince Harden- 
burg, the Prussian minister, to give him employ. He obtained pro- 
mises, but nothing positive, until he offered to write a history of the 
Hardenberg family. This offer caught the old prince, and Lang 
was instantly taken into pay, and given apartments in Hardenberg 
Castle for the purpose. He describes the ancient family-seat of the 
minister on the road between Gittingen and Nordheim, and the 
estate and all the old odd domestics. He depicts the castle in its 
solitary state, and contrasts this with the bustle which reigned 
when the prime minister came there with his numerous suite and 
world of suitors. Hardenberg employed Lang on several state 
occasions, which let him into some strange secrets. One was at the 
death of the old, and the election of a new, Prince Bishop of 
Wurtzburg and Bamberg. On this occasion Hardenberg distri- 
buted 30,000 florins amongst the electors, on the condition that 
they would elect the most incapable fool that could be found, and 
one who could make no effectual opposition to Prussia in central 
Germany. The electors performed their stipulation. So much 
for ae election. Hardenberg afterwards gave Lang the post 
of councillor and archivist at Bayreuth, though he had com- 
pleted the family history not quite to the content of his chief, who 
expected to be shown to have descended at least from Wittikind, 
the Saxon. 

Lang came into employ more honourable and congenial to 
him, when sent by Hardenberg as attaché to the legation going 
to the congress of Rastadt. Tiengriite whom Lang depicts as a 
timid, irresolute, and jealous dreamer, had been so envious of Har- 
denberg’s success in negotiating the free accession of Nuremberg 
to Prussia, that he actually broke that most advantageous engage- 
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ment. To avoid a repetition of this, Hardenberg sent Lang and 
another faithful person to give him information of all that passed 
at Rastadt. ‘These Memoirs contain sketches of all the diploma- 
tists at Rastadt: and the host of German statesmen, negotiators 
and politicians, assembled on that memorable occasion, are charac- 
terized with infinite originality and humour. 


“The amusing comedy of seeing Buonaparte himself at the head of 
this puppet-show of ambassadors I unfortunately missed by the lateness 
of my arrival (Dec. 18, 1798). I found, however, the three colleagues 
he had left behind, namely, M. Treilhard, who resembled one of our 
stage notaries, only in a bright coloured instead of a black coat, called 
in, as it were, to draw up the last will and testament of the expirin 
German empire, and perpetually sawing the air with his arms ; M 
Bonnier, always in black, and looking like a well-fed parson, but at the 
same time grim, arrogant, and dumb; and Monsieur Jean de Brie, a 
dark, thin, little man, witha fiery eye, who tried to preserve himself from 
German dulness by arguing stoutly and incessantly for the classics, and 
for the wisdom of the Greeks. In all three a profound contempt for every 
thing German was visible in all their looks and actions. M. Treilhard 
did not remain long, having been appointed to the place of director ; 
but in order, as it would seem, to preserve the triad entire, his loss was 
supplied by a M. Roberjot, a shopkeeper converted into a diplomatist, 
who, by his commercial loquacity and habit of politeness to German 
customers, seemed to revive, in some measure, the drooping courage of 
my countrymen, and to afford much amusement to the old school of 
the courtly. At the special conferences in Setz, the celebrated 
Frangois de Neufchateau was present, who, while negotiating about 
the river boundaries, favoured us, at the same time, with his wate 
verses and idyls. The general secre of the embassy was a M. 
Rosensteil, brother to the Prussian counsellor of mines, and if I mistake 
not, an Alsatian ; who, having long filled some subordinate diplo- 
matic post, acted as prompter—at least as regarded form—to his 
principals, who evidently did not know exactly how to set to work. 
Being the only one who understood German, he was also employed to 
interpret the protocols of the deputation of the empire. At the head 
of the imperial Austrian embassy—composed in like manner of a holy 
triad—was the imperial plenipotentiary, Count Metternich, a stately, 
portly, embroidered, old-fashioned gentleman; next came a Count 
Cobenzel, who had shortly before concluded with Buonaparte the trea 
of peace of Campoformio, a spongy, dried-up, chalk-white, little-e m | 
blinking, twitching mannikin, but clever in the forms of the world, of 
which he seemed to have seen much, and with no unobservant eye. 
The third part was performed by a Count Lehrbach, a perfect carica- 
ture in features, dress, and motions: the upper part of his face being 
Chinese, and the lower African, with the complexion of a gipsy ; a cue 
pointed to the sky, like a telescope, its tip projecting above his head 
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like the point of a lightning-conductor; and a gait and carriage as if 
he was perpetually going through an English hop-dance.” 

The portraits of the ambassadors from the lesser powers are 
drawn with no less humour and originality, and among them the 
son of old Metternich, the present prince, who was there as re- 
presentative of the Westphalian noblesse, is described as ‘‘ agree- 
able and courteous.” 

One of the most disgraceful chapters in German history is this 
same congress of Rastadt. Every German power is at the foot 
of France,—none of them stricken by their common ruin and hu- 
miliation, but each seeking to profit by the general disaster, and to 
rob and weaken his German og instead of all uniting in 
@ common sentiment to oppose the French. Austria, ceding the 
Low Countries, was to be indemnified by the spoil of Venice. 
But she stipulated, ‘moreover, that Prussia should get nothing. 
Prussia, learning this, declared that she wanted no indemnity for 
the duchy of Cleves, provided Austria got none for the Nether- 
lands. na demanded the frontier of the Rhine, and all the 
lesser German states were eager to grant this, because France pro- 
mised them in return the secularization of ecclesiastical property. 
This shameful crouching and cowardice before the nae foe, 
and the mean avidity to plunder and hurt each other, which at this 
time disgrace the name of German, and which can only be ex- 
cused and accounted for by the fact that political affairs were 
confined to courts and diplomatists, is ably depicted by Lang. 
Public opinion was, however, even now rising, and elie the 
liberty of expressing its contempt and horror of all that had 
been achieved. It shows how strongly fears and tendencies run 
in families, that the elder Metternich should at this very time 
call Lang to him, and offer him pay and place if he would 
undertake, as a writer, to combat the rising frowardness of 
public opinion. Lang, who thought public opinion pretty much 
in the right, drew back from the advances of old Metternich. 
Whatever Lang says against Austria must, however, be taken 
cum grano; thus, he does not shrink from accusing Baron Lehr- 
' bach, one of the Austrian plenipotentiaries, of having given the 
orders for the murder of the French plenipotentiaries. . 

Lang was summoned by Prince Hardenberg to Berlin in 1801. 
The domestic life of the minister, his connection with Madame 
Schineman, the actress, and the persons of his society, furnish 
the memoir writer with so many pictures. He goes with the 
prince to Munich, and by his interest becomes one of the go- 
vernor-commissaries of the Margravate of Anspach. Here he 
meets the French again : Bernadotte, “ fiery-eyed and dark- 
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browed,” who had at this time but one idea, that of getting a 
principality or a kingdom for himself. He thought of Anspach 
and hoped to become prince of it; till, despairing of this, he 
sent Berton to persuade the good burghers of Nuremberg to elect 
him as their feudal prince, under French suzerainty. The honest 
burghers excused themselves by alleging that they did not un- 
derstand General Berton’s mode of speaking either French or 
German! Poor Mortier, Lang knew, ‘“ with his stiff head and 
statue-like expression.” Davoust was “the least restless of the 
French in his cantonments, whilst as a waltzer he was, on the 
contrary, indefatigable.” 

From Anspach, Lang was removed to be Director of the Ar- 
chives of Munich. Nor was his place there such a sinecure as it 
might seem. The old king ional an ordonnance, that no person 
should ever enter his employ, unless he could produce proofs of 
his nobility. This set all Bavaria in movement to prove nobility; 
and the archive-director was the person to give or refuse these 
indispensable titles. Lang gives an amusing account of the several 
claims : of the Esterhazys to descend both from Attila and Enoch; 
of the Ruffini to descend from the Roman Dictator, Publius 
Ruffinus ; of the Widmers .to be derived from the Ostrogo- 
thic kings. Not the least amusing was Count Aretin, who de- 
scended from a king of Armenia on the Persian Gulf, in 1515,— 
the parchment proved,—but who really was the natural son of the 
Princess Palatine Theresa Cunegunda. Lang gives a laughable 
account of her. 

The author’s portraiture of old Montgelas, the prime minister 
of Bavaria during the days of French supremacy, is rather favour- 
able. His sketch of Marshal Wrede, who was the chief of the 
anti-French party, and who concluded the treaty of Ried with 
Austria in 1813, unknown to Montgelas, is quite the reverse. 
Lang says, that however cruel and unjust the French regime was 
in Prussia and the north of Germany, it was more beneficent than 
otherwise in South Germany, which France had delivered of all 
its feudal fetters; adding moreover the Tyrol to Bavaria, and 
thus placing the latter in direct communication witli Italy. So, on 
Napoleon’s fall, Wrede, instead of stipulating the statu quo for 
Bavaria, which might have been done, gave up not only the 
Tyrol, but Salsburg, to Austria. Notwithstanding this diatribe 
of Lang’s, Bavaria got her indemnity in Nuremberg, Wurtzburg, 
and that wealthy portion of central Germany, the Palatinate, 
which were at least worth Salsburg and the Tyrol. 

Our memoir-writer was, however, evidently attached to Mont- 
gelas, whilst the triumphs of Wrede flung him out of favour and 
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the way of promotion. He remained long enough at Munich, 
however, to be one of the committee for drawing up or preparing 
the constitution, the ruling principle of which was very simple: 
being how to give the noble chamber all power, and the lower 
chamber none. Lang was finally driven from the Bavarian ser- 
vice, and he returned to old Hardenberg. The following is the 
account which he gives of the declining a of this statesman : 


Prince Hardenberg was at his ancient seat of Hardenberg, which, 
however, he had sold to the Count Hardenberg of the other line. He 
received me cordially, kept me to dinner, and conversed of the succes- 
sion to the Duchy of Baden, and the expectancy of the Count of Hoch- 
berg. The prince was greatly sunk and shrunk, and heard with diffi- 
culty. He had with him his grand-daughter, the Princess Piickler- 
Muskau, and her husband, a proud, gay, prattling bullfinch. Much 
change had taken place in the family: the old prince being even separated 
from his former wife, Madame Schineman, suspected of too great inti- 
macy with his Jew physician Koref, a man of much talent. It was 
even said, that they had conspired together to make away with the old 
prince, and make the most of his heritage. Of this story I do not 
believe one word. The princess went off to Paris with Koref, who was 
succeeded, as physician to the prince, by an Austrian, Dr. Rest. The 
prince was beset by a crowd of aunts oa nephews, who took upon them 
to travel at his cost, and drag him to and fro as they listed. The 
brought the wearied old man next year as far as Genoa, where he di 
His son, Count Hardenberg-Reventlow, heir of the rich Reventlow pro- 
perty in Denmark, took the prince’s title.” 


A brief interview between Lang and Gothe must be our last 
extract. 


** Arrived at Weimar, I was blinded by the devil to write, to old 
Faust Githe, an humble and complimentary little epistle. I was re- 
ceived at half-past one. A tall, old, ice-cold, stiff personage, like the 
syndic of an imperial city, or rather, like the stone statue of the Com- 
mander in ‘Don Juan,’ came to meet me, silently motioned me to a 
chair, and remained impassible, giving forth no sound, though I tried 
to elicit some by striking him on every side. I told of the Prince of 
Bavaria’s efforts, &c. &c. &e. Allin vain. At last he broke out by asking, 
‘ Was there an insurance company at Anspach?’ Being answered in 
the affirmative, he would have every particular of our insurance com- 
pany, and of how it acted in case of fire, &c. And on no other subject 
would Githe talk.” 


But two volumes of these memoirs have appeared. This last 
scene of the second volume is in 1825. The whole of the latter 
part of Lang’s life was passed at a small estate he possessed near 
Anspach. He died in 1835. 
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Art. V. —1. Poésies completes de RopERtT Burns, traduites de 
[ Ecossais (Complete Poems of Burns, translated from the 
Scotch), par M. Leon DE WAILLY; avec une Introduction 
duméme. Paris: Charpentier. 1843. 

2. Rimes Heroiques, par AUGUSTE BarBIER. (Heroic Rhymes.) 
Paris. 1843. 

3. Fables, par M. VIENNET, T'un des Quarante de I Académie 
Frangaise. (Fables, by M. Viennet, one of the Forty of the 

- French Academy.) Paris: Paulin. 1842. 


M. LEON DE WAILLY, who presents to his countrymen the poetry 
of Robert Burns, is already distinguished as a translator. He has 
followed up his mastery of the difficulties of Tristram Shandy 
by an achievement of equal merit, the work before us. His first 
intention would appear to have been, to have rendered Robert 
Burns into French verse; for we find the poem of ‘’Tam O’Shanter’, 
and the equally idiomatic and difficult, though short piece, the 
‘ John Barleycorn,’ so translated. But whether dissatisfied with his 
"semen a for some reason certainly unsupported by the style of 

is execution, or whether he shrunk from the further prosecution 
of so difficult a task, the original design was clearly abandoned. 
With the exception of the poems first named, the rest are all 
literal translations, line for line; simply presenting to the eye, 
what may be called the physiognomy of versification. We regret 
the more that M. de Wailly did not follow out what we presume 
to have been his first intention, because of the evidence he affords 
us, in an ably written notice of the life of the Scottish poet, that 
he had thoroughly imbued himself with his history and his spirit. 
It may be, that, so keenly feeling the beauties of his author, he 
was struck with the powerlessness of his own language to render 
them. ‘The longer he breathed over the heather, the less inclined 
he felt to place it under a polished vase. How serve up ‘ mountain 
dew’ in Sévres porcelain? How give the broad, strong, yet sweet 
and simple Scottish idiom, in the language of the salon? 

We acknowledge the difficulty, and would probably have 
deemed it insuperable, had our translator given us less striking 
proofs of his feelings and his powers. As it is, he cannot have 
worked in vain. If he has enabled but one of his countrymen 
to relish the healthy flavour of the poetry of a right-hearted son 
of nature, he has done good. It is an infection that will spread. 
As a specimen of M. de Wailly’s original design, we may show 
how faithfully he has rendered the highly fanciful passage in ‘ Tam 
O'Shanter,’ beginning “ For pleasures are like poppies shed.” 


Mais les plaisirs sont des pavots qu’on cueille, 
Vous saisissez la fleur, elle s’effeuille ; 
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Ou bien encore flocons de niege au flot, 
Un instant blanche—et fondant aussitét; 
Ou bien aussi l’aurore boréale 
Qu’on veut montrer et qui s’enfuit avant ; 
Ou Parc-en-ciel 4 Porage rendant 
Sa forme aimable, et qui dans lair s’exhale— 
Nul bras mortel ne saurait retenir 
Temps ni marée; il faut s’en revenir. 

We subjoin also one of the unrhymed translations, and select, 
for the sake of its expression, in which lies all its charm, *‘ My 
wife’s a winsome wee thing. The want of any thing like equiva- 
lent words in French has here imposed upon the translator a 
difficulty, of his conquest of which the reader must judge. 

C’est une charmante petite créature, 
C’est une belle petite créature, 

C’est une jolie petite créature 

Que ma chére petite femme. 

Je n’en ai jamais vu de mieux, 

Je n’en ai jamais aimé mieux, 

Et contre mon cceur je la porterai 
De peur de perdre mon joyau. 

C’est une charmante petite créature, 
C’est une belle petite créature, 

C'est une jolie petite créature 

Que ma chére petite femme. 

Nous partageons les tracas du monde, 
Ses luttes et ses soucis ; 

Avec elle, je les supporterai joyeusement 
Et croirai mon lot divin. 

In the notice of the oa life, which has many points of great 
beauty, M. de Wailly dwells with delight upon the manly inde- 
pendence of Burns’s character, and his religious assertion of the 
unselfish principle which animated all his labours. The following 
passage, in relation to this topic, is calculated to leave a very 
avourable impression of the writer. 


“ Tt was in vain that Thomson insisted on his accepting payment for 
his active co-operation in the collecting and writing of the Scottish Songs. 
In his opinion, this would have been an indignity offered to his muse. He 
therefore refused to accept any other compensation for his labour than 
a copy of his own exquisite poems. I am wrong—he received money. 
His evil destiny, thwarted by his noble independence, vowed humiliation. 
A hatter, to whom he owed a small sum of money, seeing his death was 
not far distant, brought an action against him, and would infallibly have 
had him arrested. The idea of imprisonment in the deplorable state of 
health in which he was—the fear of being separated from his family, 
before the final separation—nearly deprived him of reason, and forced 
him to have recourse to Thomson, whom he had hitherto so obstinately re- 
fused. He wrote to him a most affecting letter, begging an advance of £5. 

“ What a discouraging example! What a abeundiai thought! 
Misfortune makes you its victim. In the midst of wretchedness, one 
sole sentiment sustains you—that of your dignity. To preserve this 
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pure and sacred in your soul, you have imposed privations upon yourself 
and others, sacrificing all to SELF RESPECT; anda day arrives, when 
this last consolation is snatched from you—when your delicacy becomes 
a ridiculous ill-sustained pretension—when coarse feelings seem to find 
their vindication and their revenge in your defeat. Lord Byron once 
resolved that glory should be the only revenue he would draw from the 
labours of his pen—yet he, wealthy, and a peer of England—he, an 
Englishman and a poet—he, the proudest of the proud—was obliged to 
act otherwise. Let his example, then, console thee in thy tomb, Robert 
Burns! Thou more courageous, and still more refined, for thou hadst 
to combat against the temptations of poverty and parental tenderness ! 
Society will not pardon those virtues which are a perpetual commentary 
upon and reproach to itself. Sooner or later, they must yield in the 
unequal struggle.” 


It was shortly after the revolution of July that Auguste Bar- 
bier, then a very young man, brought out the poem which, his 
contemporaries agree, at once raised him to the rank he has since 
held. We remember the author shared the enthusiasm it 
awakened. He was sought in the street by strangers, shaken by 
the hand, and congratulated with a warmth which efforts as meri- 
torious must fail to arouse in an atmosphere of less excitement. 
This poem was ‘ La Curée.’ He followed up his success by other 
volumes, which had also the seal of originality upon them. 

Barbier is not what is ordinarily called a descriptive poet, and 
seldom a poet of tenderness. His inspiration is not of the moun- 
tain or the forest; the outward forms of the grand and the beauti- 
ful are not necessary to its awakening; he has found it most in 
the thick of cities, in truth always. He is not a bard of soft num- 
bers, but to be noted chiefly for the characteristic boldness and 
manly vigour he has thrown into a form of verse not commonly 
deemed susceptible of either. Always harmonious he is not, but 
for the most part he is something better. He selects the word of 
his thought; it veils slightly, or lays wholly bare; but it is 
truth which is below, and sometimes in her rudest nakedness. 
He is a child of the Paris he knows so well, and has portrayed 
so truly. To an earlier volume he wrote one of those rare pre- 
_ faces which speak this author’s purpose frankly. 

In this uncertain world, 
Before the injury and uncured evil, 
The poet should stand forth, sublime protester 
In name of justice and humanity. 

Over Barbier’s phrase there is spread no gloss. It never piti- 
ably implores the oppressor’s mercy, but ever indignantly gives 
voice to the wrongs of the injured. ‘ The sound the echo of the 
sense’ sometimes to exaggeration, he forces into the ranks of his 
rhyme rebel words not always formed for such an office, and 
while he presents a lofty subject nobly, it may be admitted that 
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what is vile is seldom in his hands much raised from its native 
coarseness. To unfinished statues left by some able sculptor, his 
poetry may in general be not unfairly compared. Added touches 
would have softened, but the rude chisel has inscribed thereon 
the thought which guided it, and the muscles of the body have 
their strength, and the lines of the face their story. 

Barbier deserves to be better known amongst us. He is a man 
of a strong and healthy mind, and has at all times scorned to 
lower himself to the less worthy passions and prejudices of his 
countrymen. We could not offer clearer evidence of his power 
or of his character than by an endeavour to set forth his ‘ Idole’ 
in an English dress: in our judgment one of the finest of his 
poems, and yet untranslated. We shall therefore make the 
attempt. The subject is Napoleon’s bronze statue: of late years 
moulded and raised to the summit of the column, whence the allies 
pulled down its twin. It commences by a daring description of 
the casting of the figure, and is famous for the vigour of its lines 
on Napoleon, and on the presence of the Russian, and for the 
curse it courageously invokes on Buonaparte’s memory. 


Tue Ibo. 


Come, stoker, come, more coal, more fuel, heap 
Iron and copper at our need,— 

Come, your broad shovel and your long arms steep, 
Old Vulcan, in the forge you feed ! 

To your wide furnace be full portion thrown— 
To bid her sluggish teeth to grind, 

Tear and devour the weight which she doth own, 
A fire palace she must find. 

*Tis well—tis here ! the flame, wide, wild, intense, 
Unsparing and blood-coloured, flung 

From the vault down, where the assaults commence 
With lingot up to lingot clung, 

And bounds, and howlings of delirium born, 
Lead, copper, iron, mingled well, 

All twisting, lengthening, and embraced, and torn, 
And tortured, like the damned in hell. 

The work is done! the spent flame burns no more, 
The furnace fires smoke and die, 

The iron flood boils over.—Ope the door, 
And let the haughty one pass by ! 

Roar, mighty river, rush upon your course, 
A bound—and, from your dwelling past, 

Dash forward, like a torrent from its source, 
A flame from the volcano cast! 

To gulp your lava-waves earth’s jaws extend, 
Your fury in one mass fling forth— 

In your steel mould, O Bronze, a Slave descend, 
An Emperor return to earth ! 

Again NarpoLteon—'tis his form appears! 
Hard soldier in unending quarrel, 

Who cost so much of insult, blood and tears, 
For only a few boughs of laurel. 


For mourning France it was a day of grief 
When, down from its high station flung, 
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His mighty statue like some shameful thief 
In coils of a vile rope was hung. 

When we beheld atthe grand column’s base, 
And o’er a shrieking cable bowed, 

The stranger’s strength that mighty bronze displace 
To hurrahs of a foreign crowd. 

When, forced by thousand arms, headforemost thrown, 
The proud mass cast in monarch mould 

Made sudden fall; and on the hard, cold stone 
Its iron carcase sternly rolled. 

The Hun, the stupid Hun, with soiled rank skin, 
Ignoble fury in his glance, 

The Emperor’s form the kennel’s filth within, 
Drew after him in face of France! 

On those within whose bosoms hearts hold reign, 
That hour like remorse must weigh 

On each French brow—'tis the eternal stain, 
Which only death can wash away ! 

I saw where palace walls gave shade and ease, 
The waggons of the foreign force ; 

I saw them strip the bark which clothed our trees 
To cast it to their hungry horse. 

I saw the northman, with his savage lip, 
Bruising our flesh till black with gore, 

Our bread devour—on our nostrils sip 
The air which was our own before ! 


In the abasement and the pain—the weight 
Of outrages no words make known— 

I charged one only being with my hate, 
Be thou accursed, Napoleon ! 


O lank-haired Corsican! Your France was fair, 
In the full sun of Messidor, 

She was atameless and a rebel mare, 
Nor steel bit nor gold rein she bore. 

Wild steed with rustic flank—yet, while she trod— 
Reeking with blood of royalty, 

But proud with strong foot striking the old sod, 
At last, and for the first time, free— 

Never a hand her virgin form past o’er 
Left blemish nor affront essayed, 

And never her broad sides the saddle bore, 
Nor harness by the stranger made. 

A noble vagrant—with coat smooth and bright, 
And nostril red and action proud— 

As high she reared, she did the world affright, 
With neighings which rang long and loud. 

You came. Her mighty loins, her paces scanned, 
Pliant and eager for the track, 

Hot Centaur, twisting in her mane your hand, 
You sprang all booted to her back. 

Then, as she loved the war’s exciting sound, 
The smell of powder and the drum, 

You gave her Earth for exercising ground, 
Bade Battles as her pastimes come ! 

Then, no repose for her! No nights, no sleep, 
The air and toil for evermore, 

And human forms like unto sand crushed deep, 
And blood which rose her chest before! 

Through fifteen years her hard hoofs’ rapid course 
So ground the generations— 
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And she passed smoking in her speed and force 
Over the breast of nations. 

Till—tired in ne’er earned goal to place vain trust, 
To treada path ne’er left behind, 

To knead the universe and like a dust 
To uplift scattered human kind— 

Feebly and worn, and gasping as she trode, 
Stumbling each step of her career, 

She craved for rest the Corsican who rode. 
But, torturer ! you would not hear, 

You pressed her harder with your nervous thigh, 
You tightened more the goading bit, 

Choked in her foaming mouth her frantic cry, 
And brake her teeth in fury fit. 

She rose—but the strife came. From farther fall 
Saved not the curb she could not know— 

She went down, pillowed on the cannon ball, 
And thou wert broken by the blow ! 


Now born again, from depths where thou wert hurled, 
A radiant eagle dost thou rise ; 

Winging thy flight again to rule the world, 
Thine image reascends the skies. 

No longer now the robber of a crown— 
The insolent usurper—he, 

With cushions of a throne, unpitying, down 
Who pressed the throat of Liberty— 

Old slave of the Alliance, sad and lone, 
Who died upon a sombre rock, 

And France’s image until death dragged on 
For chain, beneath the stranger’s stroke— 

Napo eon stands, unsullied by a stain! 
Thanks to the flatterer’s tuneful race— 

The lying poets who ring praises vain— 
Has Cesar ’mong the gods found place! 

His image to the city walls gives light ; 
His name has made the city’s hum 

Still sounded ceaselessly, as thro’ the fight 
It echo’d farther than the drum. 

From the high suburbs, where the people crowd, 
Doth Paris, an old pilgrim now, 
Each day descend to greet the pillar proud, 
And humble there his monarch brow— 
The arms encumbered with a mortal wreath, 
With flowers for that bronze’s pall— 

(No mothers look on, as they pass beneath— 
It grew beneath their tears so tall !) 

In working vest, in drunkenness of soul, 
Unto the fife’s and trumpet’s tone, 

Doth joyous Paris dance the Carmagnole 
Around the great Napoleon. 


Thus, Gentle Monarchs, pass unnoted on ! 
Mild Pastors of Mankind, away ! 

Sages, depart, as common brows have gone, 
Devoid of the immortal ray ! 

For vainly You make light the people’s chain— 
And vainly, like a calm flock, come 

On Your own footsteps, without sweat or pain, 
The people—treading towards their tomb. 

Soon as Your star doth to its setting glide, 
And its last lustre shall be given 
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By Your quenched name,—upon the popular tide 
Scarce a faint furrow shall be riven. 

Pass, pass Ye on! For You no statue high ! 
Your names shall vanish from the horde. 

Their memory is for those who lead to die 
Beneath the cannon and the sword ; 

Their love for Him, who on the humid field, 
By thousands lays to rot their bones ; 

For Him, who bids them Pyramids to build, 
And bear upon their backs the stones! 


The volume now before us, containing upwards of thirty son- 
nets, bears the title of ‘ Rimes Heroiques,’ suggested to the writer 
by a like collection, under a similar name, Dy Torquato Tasso, 
mostly celebrating the house of Este. ‘ I thought,’ says Barbier, 
‘ the title would better apply to verse inspired by those who have 
devoted themselves to the good of their fellow men, and I have 
therefore assembled here such lines, as, in the course of study or 
travel, the emotion caused by a pious remembrance or lofty action 
may have suggested to me. Selecting such as treated of names 
known in history, and grouping them according to their date, I 
have composed a kind of portrait gallery, and decorated it with 
this title. Ihave not always sung the most brilliant and ap- 
plauded, but rather the least happy and most pure, and those 
with whom my own views and feelings most led me to sympa- 
thize.” Monsieur Barbier’s sonnets more than fulfil the promise 
held out by a preface, whose modesty but makes their merit more 
apparent. The sonnet,” he says, ‘‘ accustomed to give forth a 
sigh, is susceptible of other tones:” and these indeed ascend to 

roud notes, and give forth manly accents. Here is Arnold of 
inkelried at Sempach, before the archduke’s impenetrable 
army, embracing a sheaf of lances; and as they are buried in his 
breast, bidding ‘ Victory and Liberty pass through the space he 
has opened;’ here Madame Roland in the fatal cart, in white 
robes and calm, with insult around her and the scaffold before, 
a her last words to the misused form of Liberty; here 
gmont, his blood flowing over the pavement of Brussels; here 
Leopold of Brunswick, sinking beneath the waters of the Oder; 
and Barra, the republican boy of thirteen, already a soldier in the 
Blues, is here alone on the heath of la Vendée. He has met some 
stragglers of the royal army, who offer him life, and bid him ery 
‘Vive le Roi!’ He is ‘ pale and silent, till, the angel of the 
people soaring before his eyes, he shouts Vive la République!’ 
and dies. 

From among these sonnets we select two, not because better 
than others we have named, but because the subject of one is 
Madame Roland, and that of the other our own Falkland, who 
felt with the Commons, while he died for Charles. We must at 
the same time say with truth, what the translator of Burns has 
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said in modesty, that if the beauties of these sonnets fail to strike, 
the fault must be with the interpreter. 
Lorp FALKLAND. 


Her sovereign decree had Murder given: 
A drenched soil drank the dark blood’s mighty tide. 
Their backs to earth, their chargers laid beside, 
The dead showed livid faces unto heaven. 
Some by the swift shot stricken while they chanted 
The sombre Puritan’s inspiring hymn— 
And some upholding Charles’s flag undaunted, 
Which haughty subjects did dispute with him— 
All in their cause believing unto death ! 
Only amid’ the carnage one, ill-starred, 
With honour for a banner and a faith 
Was FaLtxLtanp—( Virtue bear him to reward!) 
Swathed round by Freepow’s flame, vain lighted ring! 
In silence he expired—for the Kine. 
Mapame Rowanp. 
*Tis well to hold in Good our faith entire, 
Rejecting doubt, refusing to despond, 
Believing, beneath skies of gloom and fire, 
In splendours of an aérial world beyond. 
As erst, when gangs of infamy inhuman 
At Freedom striking still thro’ freemen’s lives, 
Her great support devoted to their knives, 
The Soul of Gironde, an inspired woman! 
Serene of aspect, and unmoved of eye, 
Round the stern car, which bare her on to die, 
A brutal mob applauded to the crime. 
But vain beside the pure the vile might be! 
Her heart despaired not; and her lip sublime 
Blessed thee unto the last, O sainted Liberty! 


We think that many of our readers will now be well disposed 
to a more intimate acquaintance with M. Barbier. Tadopeniliial 
of any question of genius, it is impossible not to be struck wit 
the honest conviction and high moral courage, which breathe 
through all his verses. 


Is it simple bonhommie which causes M. Viennet to style himself 
‘one of the Forty? We hope so: for with our recollections of Gay 
and Lafontaine, we are inclined to think that only a kind, wise, 
and simple man, and if an old man all the better, should make 
fables. M. Viennet has, however, eget his fables with a me- 


moir from which we learn that he has been a persecuted author, 
and has had his bonhommie in various ways assailed. We shall, 
without further remark, let him speak for himself. 


“* My character is an odd mixture of benevolence and causticity. I 
distrust the world in general, yet give confidence to the first comer. 
Constraint, artifice, ambiguity, grimaces, fatigue and irritate me. Na- 
ture has infused into some part of my body, through the veins of my 
father, a conscience, which believes itself to have a right notion of the 
false and the true, of just and unjust, so that my tongue can neither 
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disguise nor betray truth, nor refuse a reply to any one who asks me a 


question.” 
So far ‘ benevolence:’ ‘ causticity’ follows. 


“This is the most fatal gift heaven can bestow upon a man obliged 
to live with his fellow-men. The surest means to make him a dupe all 
his life.” 

Indeed !—Now for M. Viennet’s passions. 

“As for my passions, I have only one that is real. I was born with 
a prodigious love of glory without alloy of lucre.” 


And this passion was so exclusively literary, that he refused an 
appointment offered by Napoleon. He arrives in Paris, with a 
tragedy for Talma, when lo! an order comes. 


“The marine artillery is ordered to Saxony—and sweating from 
the reading of my ‘Clovis’ I make but one jump from the committee 
of the theatre, who had accepted it, into the diligence for Mayence. 


I return to Paris, across three or four battle-fields and the prisons of 
Pomerania.” 


The return from Elba again upsets his little bark—once more, 
however, he is right again—but no sooner is the restoration fixed, 
than a new revolution breaks out, caused by the romantic school. 
He is shocked: all the old paths are abandoned: this turns out to 
be the worst revolution of all. 


“No new book can appear under pain of death with an old name, 
the ballad excepted. What our ancestors called ‘ Poésies fugitives’ 
are now named ‘ Meditations’ (a touch for Lamartine). ‘ Dithyrambes’ 
are named ‘ Messemennes’ (ah, ha! Casimir Delavigne). And then 
they invented such odd names, ‘Orientales,’ ‘ Feuilles d’Automne’ 
(take that, Victor Hugo): ‘ Iambes’ (that for you, Auguste Barbier): 
and such like.” 

What was the consequence ? 


“ My tragedies and epistles were like an old-fashioned coat, while 
for the sake of 100,000 francs a year I would not have sought a new 
title for my compositions.” 


In politics he was not less uncompromising. For telling the 
truth to the restoration, he was deprived of his military rank. 
But even that wrong did not prevent his being the declared 
enemy of revolution, and the consequence was, he says, that he 


madeall parties equally his enemies. He thusdetails his persecution: 


“Five hundred epigrams a year were made against my person, my 
face, my poetry, my cravat, my speeches, my thin hair, and my green 
frock-coat. Every scapegrace from college, who tried his pen at a 
feuilleton, thought it incumbent upon him to deal me his first kick. 
Could I have cast fables at such a public? They would have been 
prettily received! My poetry would have been parodied. People had 
so cried me down for an ass, a veritable ass, with four feet and long 
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ears, that they ended by believing me one! A bookbinder actually had 
me so drawn in a prospectus.” 


No wonder that unfortunate M. Viennet fled from the world, 
and appealed to rity. He was so forgotten, that the author 
of the ‘ Guépes’ (Alphonse Karr) publi his death. But dead 
he was not. The Academy could not let him die. They bade 
him live. They applauded his Fables. The public, who assisted 
at the Institute, heard them with delight. Even the journals 
retracted their injuries. And now, therefore, he publishes the 
Fables. See what it is to be sustained by the Academy! And 
have we not given a more than sufficient reason why M. Viennet 
should proudly proclaim himself ‘ un des Quarante?? 

An analogy might not be inapt, by the way, between Michael 
Steno, one of the Forty of Venice, and M. Visit one of the 
Forty of Paris. Steno affixed an unpleasant truth upon the 
chair of power, just as M. Viennet did upon the rickety throne 
of the tenth Charles. The Forty of Venice sustained their libel- 
ler, and the Forty of Paris do no less for their fabulist. We must 
not omit to add, in justice to M. Viennet’s ‘ causticity’ as well as 
his ‘ benevolence,’ that if he be thankful and grateful to the Forty, 
he continues not the less to discharge bile against those who are 
beyond this pale of the élite. Take, for instance, Fable III. of the 
3d book—of which we offer a plain translation. 


THE EMANCIPATED SCHOLARS. 


Over a grassy mead 
A troop of scholars wild from school 
And freed from parents’—master’s rule— 
Frisk’d, romp’d, and play’d. 
Now love of mischief is the measure 
Of every little schoolboy’s pleasure; 
And soon each nicely-plaited shirt 
Was spatter’d o’er with mud and dirt: 
The whiter and the nicer, more 
With filth was it all blacken'd o’er. 


As silken waistcoat, beaver hat, 
Received, the one a darkling stain, 
The other by a blow press'd flat, 
A shout of laughter shook the plain. 
A stranger passing ask’d “ What place 
Claim’d such a savage little race?” 
And from an urchin, sharp and sly, 
Got this reply. 
“ Monsieur, receive for information, 
We come from Paris—royal city, 
Abode of all that’s wise and witty, 
Of earth the greatest nation.” 
“Oh! ho!” then cried the stranger, “ Fling 
Dirt at each other—brickbats fling, 
Nor fear reproach nor blame! 
Say to your elders who reprove ye, 
Let no thoughtless anger move ye, 
You ALL just do the same!” 


( 92 ) 


Art. VI.—Hundert Tage auf Reisen in den Oesterreichischen 
Staaten. (A Hun Days’ Journey in the Austrian States. 
By J. G. Kon.) Dresden and Leipzig. 1842. 


Tue ‘Foreign Quarterly Review’ was the first English journal 
in which the delightful volumes on Russia, published by M. 
Kohl during the last two years, were described and welcomed. 
To most of our readers, therefore, the peculiarities of his style 
must be familiar. He has abandoned Russia for a while, and has 
commenced a series of pictures of the Austrian States. ‘The 
work before us is the commencement of that series. 

In writing of Austria, M. Kohl naturally supposes that the 
German public, to which he immediately addresses himself, is 
already acquainted with the subject of his descriptions ; more so 
at all events than with Russia ; and acting on this supposition, he 
enters less frequently into those extremely minute details, which 
charmed so much in his pictures of Russian life. Still in its 
general spirit the present work carries with it most of the charac- 
teristics of the author’s earlier productions. It is very ably 
written, and is full of the always amusing gossip, not of a super- 
ficial observer, but of one who has studied with care the character 
of the people whom he endeavours to portray. 

Austria has lain somewhat out of the road of our tourists, but 
steam navigation, and multitudinous railroads, are rapidly chang- 
ing the character of German travelling. In two years more, per- 
haps in less, Vienna will in all probability be brought quite as 
near to London as Paris is now; that is, if we reckon the relative 
distances not by the number of leagues of country to be traversed, 
but by the facility of access, and the economy of time. 

There are few countries in which the inquisitive and observant 
traveller will find more to repay his investigations than in the 
Austrian states. Nowhere else in centralisation done so little 
towards assimilating the various races connected under the same 
government. The Slavonian, the Hungarian, the German, and 
the Italian elements of the population, maintain to the present day 
the distinctions that marked them centuries ago. Little or no 
fusion has taken place, and the different portions of the monarchy 
have neither language, laws, or institutions in common. Perhaps 
one of the strongest bonds of union by which these varying 
lands and nations are held together, is their noble stream the 
Danube, which traverses the fairest portion of the emperor's 
dominions, has been at least doubled in value by the application 
of steam to navigation, and will become even more important 
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than it is, when the termination of the railroads now in progress 
shall have placed the lordly river in direct communication with 
the Adriatic, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula. 

M. Kohli commences the narrative of his Austrian journey in 
the courtyard of the diligence office at Dresden, where at the 
very outset he finds matter for pleasantry in the embarrassments 
of an English traveller, who is proceeding on a tour through all 
the provinces of the Austrian empire, without having the least 
knowledge of any language but his own. ‘‘ Such men,” he 
pty remarks, ‘remind me of the husbandman who went 
forth to till his field, but found, when it was too late, that he 
had left his plough behind him.” 

At Peterswalde the diligence crossed the frontier and entered 
Bohemia, a country, whose natural limits are more distinctl 
marked than. those of any other inland country in the world. 
Nearly the whole frontier runs along a mountainous ridge, of 
oval form, within which lies a fertile plain traversed by a number 
of rivers, whose united waters combine to form the majestic Elbe. 
In a country so circumstanced, a disputed boundary is about the 
last thing we should expect to hear of ; yet even between two. 
states situated as Bohemia and Saxony are, whose limits have con- 
tinued unchanged for many centuries, such a dispute does at the 
present day exist. There is a tract of hilly country, the inhabit- 
ants of which have, time out of mind, managed to avoid the pay- 
ment of all taxes, by declaring themselves Saxons when any 
Bohemian collectors ventured to show themselves, and, when 
favoured with the presence of Saxon officials, by announcin 
themselves the liege men of the emperor. A late trigonometri 
survey has brought this piece of local policy to light, and the 
cabinets of Dresden and Vienna have engaged in a grave 
negotiation, to determine to ‘ which king’ the mountaineers should 
be held bound to render their allegiance and pay their pence. 

The ‘ Erzgebirge,’ which forms the northern boundary of Bo- 
hemia, is not so much a chain of successive mountains as a huge 
continuous mound, the elevation of which from the Saxon side is 
extremely gradual, but on the Bohemian remarkable for its ab- 
ruptness. ‘The consequence is, that the ‘ Erzgebirge’ presents no- 
thing of an imposing appearance to Saxony, whereas, seen from 
Bohemia, it appears as a precipitous mountain nidge; and, on the 
other hand, the traveller arriving from Saxony, when he reaches 
the summit, sees the lowland country of Bohemia spread out be- 
fore him like a map; while, on turning towards Saxony, he beholds 
a prospect comparatively tame and monotonous. 

Our author's first stage was Teplitz, the well-known watering- 


place which, during the last few years of the late King of Prussia’s 
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reign, acquired great importance in the diplomatic world, in con- 
sequence of the annual visits of — ty: visits, singularly 
enough, always coinciding with those of a number of diplomatic 
dignitaries, whose accidental comings together bred multitudes of 
ominous reports, afforded matter for comment and anxiety to the 
newspapers for a certain number of weeks, and were then for- 
gotten till a next year’s visit called them to life again. It was 
here also that, in 1813, the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, met to sign the treaty of alliance against me oo 

Few watering-places are so delightfully situated as Teplitz. The 
little town is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, and of these 
many are crowned by romantic ruins, picturesque monasteries, 
parks, palaces, gardens, and monuments. So many points of at- 
traction are thus offered to the crowd of idlers and hypochondriacs 
who periodically visit the beautiful valley of Bila, and it is not 
too much to say that the beauty of the country, and the cheerful 
tone of its society, have quite as potent an effect in attracting 
visiters, as the far-famed mineral springs themselves, whose medi- 
cinal virtues ate said to have been prized as early as the eighth 
century of our era! The favourite excursions of the valetudina- 
rians of Teplitz, are to the two neighbouring mountains, the 
Schlossberg and the Milleschauer; the latter is an extinct vol- 
cano, nearly three thousand feet high, crowned by the ruins of a 
castle whith must once have been of great extent. The view 
from the summit ranges over half the kingdom of Bohemia. On 
the highest pinnacle of the Milleschauer may still be seen a 
wooden chair, with a canopy erected over it. This truly royal 
seat was erected for the Prussian king, who is said to have been 
in the habit of spending hours there in minutely gazing on the 
magnificent landscape that lay stretched beneath him. From this 
point the spectator may watch the glorious sun as he rises from 
behind the giant mountains, the eastern barrier of the land; and 
may follow him in his course, till he sinks again behind the western 
hills, and leaves Bohemia shrouded in darkness. 

Among the ancient castles around Teplitz, none is calculated 
by its associations more to awaken the interest of a stranger than 
the castle of Dux, once the residence and property of the re- 
nowned Wallenstein, the formidable Duke of Friedland, a title 
that offers singular contrast to the life and character of him who 
bore it. The collection of paintings here is valuable ; but the two 
portraits of Wallenstein himself, by Van Dyke, are those to which 
the attention of visiters is chiefly directed. In the one, the duke 
stands before us as a handsome young man; in the other, he is 
presented as a warrior of more mature age. It is interesting to 
compare the two pictures, and to trace in that of later date the 
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furrowed countenance of the veteran scowls angnmly and impe- 
riously from the canvass, while the handsome features of the youth 
are marked with a frank and kindly expression. The painter has 
heightened the contrast, by giving to the one portrait a blue un- 
clouded sky as a back ground, but to the other a sky heavily 
laden with the dark forerunners of a storm, apt bols of the 
closing scenes of Wallenstein’s career. Among other curiosities 
preserved in the castle, is the supposed skull of its once powerful 
owner. The relic has undergone searching examinations ; and 
phrenology affirms its development to be a highly satisfactory 
confirmation of all the histories that have reached us of Wallen- 
stein’s life and character. 

About Teplitz the population still bears a German character; 
but as we approach Theresienstadt, on our way to Prague, we 
find the country peopled by a Slavonian race, who profess a cor- 
dial contempt for every thmg German, and look a it as am 
outrage against their nationality that the land they inhabit should 
be counted a portion of Germany. ‘There was a time indeed, 
when Bohemia had some right to assume the lofty tone in which 
her sons still love to indulge. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when the university of Prague was at the zenith of its 
greatness, a Bohemian might meade been deemed guilty of 
arrogance who had claimed for his countrymen the foremost rank 
among nations, so far as learning at least was concerned ; but 
prosperity was ever insolent, and the university, too confident in 
her strength, by her own measures prepared her own downfal. 
Under the original constitution of this body, strangers had en- 
joyed equal privileges with natives, and the system of equality 
contributed to attract students from every country in Europe; so 
much so, that the number, from 1348 to 1409, is said to have 
exceeded 20,000. No sooner, however, was the attempt made to 
contract the immunities enjoyed by foreigners, than the decline 
of the great institution commenced, and the infant universities of 
Leipzig and Cracow prospered by the spoils of their more ancient 
rival. Religious persecution followed, to complete the work 
which academical presumption had begun, and Bohemia, once the 
chosen land of learning, has now been left so far behind in the 
race, that in all central Europe there is none more barbarous and 
benighted. But we are anticipating; let us hasten onward 
= our author to the antique capital of the mountain-girted 

nd. 

Prague is a city of recollections, and the traveller who lives 
only in the present time, whose mind cannot transport itself back 
to the heroic ages, when religious freedom yet struggled against 
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the mighty foe that bore her down, will find little in the city save 
its romantic site to interest him. It sits enthroned on hills, to re- 
ceive the homage of attendant mountains that encircle it. The 
most ancient portion of the town occupies the hill called the 
‘ Vissehrad,’ where the royal prophetess Libussa is said, as early as 
the year 722, to have founded a city which she foretold would 
rise to be the sun of cities (sol urbium), a prophecy that many of 
the zealous townspeople look upon as having literally come to 
pass, and many, no doubt, would still deem it no exaggeration to 
Pee their ancient capital in the words of one of their 
old chroniclers: ‘‘O ter magna triurbs ! triurbs teringens ! O 
orbis caput et decus Bohemie! Pulchre filia pulchrior Li- 
bussee ! 

The ‘ Vissehrad’ is the Acropolis of Prague, a hill on each side, 
steep and difficult of access, with a level space on the summit. 
Such a site was particularly desirable in the middle ages, but little 
likely to continue in favour with the comfort-loving generations of 
our own days. The Vissehrad has, accordingly, in modern times, 
been deserted, and where for five centuries a busy population 
thronged the streets and lanes of a bustling town, solitude now 
reigns almost undisturbed. The ancient church, indeed, still 
rears its venerable form aloft, silently mourning over its departed 
congregation, and an aged sexton and his daughter had charge of 
the holy edifice when our author visited it. These good people 
are the living chronicles of the place. They have read the mar- 
vellous tales of some of the local historians, have picked up a 
number of legends from the officiating priests, and embellishing 
all this with the suggestions of their own imagination, they have 
gone on from year to year, telling their wonderful histories to all 
the pious pilgrims who have visited the church for the last fifty 
years, till the tales of ‘ Joseph Tschak’ of the Vissehrad have be- 
come authentic truths to every true believing gossip in Prague, 
—ay, and to many out of Prague, too, for few travellers visit the 
Bohemian capital without ascending the church-crowned hill, 
whence they rarely fail to carry away with them some of the 
legendary lore of old Joseph Tschak. M. Kohl has devoted a 
whole chapter to his interview with the solitary pair, and the first 
words with which the daughter seems to have greeted him, afford 
in themselves a lively picture of the state of seclusion in which 
her life had been passed, though constantly within hearing of the 
hum of the bustling metropolis. 


“Tt was the Feast of St. Anne, a great popular festival in Prague, 
and every house of — entertainment was thronged with guests ; 
every public dancing-house poured forth the sounds of mirth and revelry. 
The Vissehrad, however, stood amid these joyous scenes, abandoned and 
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forgotten, as was its wont. A moist wind was blowing over its naked 
head, and the ravens were winging their homeward flight to lower 
regions, for even these lugubrious birds have quitted the deserted dwellings 
of men, and have sought more convenient resting-places along the 
smiling banks of the Moldau. 

«And are you then really come, sir? were the words with which 
the daughter of Joseph Tschak saluted me ; ‘I was just sitting there 
with my father, and, as it’s St. Anne’s day, we were weeping over the 
memory of my poor mother, whose name was Anne. Thou shalt go 
down to St. Jacob's Church to-morrow, said my father, and have a 
mass said for mother, Anne. I will do so, thought I. Mother is dead 
now. Father lived with her up here for forty-five years, and he too is 
old. Should he die I shall be alone, for other friend I have none in the 
world. So I thought I would have a prayer read for father too, that 
God may leave him to me yet for many years.’” 


With these two guides our author proceeded to visit the aged 
church, where the first thing presented to his notice was a saintly 
legend, which will probably be new to most of our readers. 


** A poor man one day went into the wood, where he met a smart 
merry-looking hunter. That is, he thought it was a hunter, but in 
truth it was the devil in disguise. ‘Thou art poor, old boy,’ said the 
devil. ‘Ay, indeed,’ replied the other, ‘ poor and borne down by care. 
‘How many children hast at home? ‘Six, your honour,’ said the 
poorman. ‘I'll give thee heaps of money,’ said the devil, ‘if thou wilt 
give me, to all eternity, that one of thy children whom thou hast never 
seen.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ said the foolish old man. ‘ Nay, but thou 
must give me thy promise in writing.’ The man did so, and received 
a quantity of gold; but when he came home, he found he had seven 
children, for his wife had just been delivered of one. Hereupon he was 
troubled in his mind, for he now became aware that the devil had talked 
him out of his child. So he named his son Peter, dedicated him to the 
Saint, and prayed him to protect the boy against the devil’s art. Now 
St. Peter appeared to the father in a dream, and promised to do what 
he could for the boy, provided the latter were brought up as a priest. 
This was done, and Master Peter grew up to be a good, pious, and 
learned man ; and at twenty-four years old he was installed as a priest 
in the church of the Vissehrad. One day, however, the devil came to 
ask for what he thought was his own, but the holy Apostle Peter inter- 
fered, and protested that the deed on which the devil rested his claim 
was nothing but a forgery. The poor priest, frightened out of his wits, 
ran into the church, and betook himself to reading the mass. Now, as 
the devil and the saint could not come to an understanding, St. Peter 
proposed, by way of a compromise, to cancel the old deed, and enter on 
a new compact. ‘Fly to Rome,’ he said, ‘and bring me one of the 
twelve columns of St. Peter’s Church, and if thou bring it me hither 
before my priest have read the mass to an end, he shall be thine, but 
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else I keep him.’ The devil accepted the proposal, thinking he should 
have plenty of time ; and sure enough, in a few seconds, St. Peter saw 
him flying back with the pillar in question. Indeed he would have had 
several minutes to spare, had not St. Peter met him halfway, and begun 
to belabour him with a horsewhip. The devil had no way to protect 
himself but to drop his load, which went plump to the bottom of the 
Mediterranean Sea. He was not long in diving for his column, but 
still it took him some little time ; and the priest had just said his ita 
missa est, and finished his prayer, when the devil reached the Visseh- 
rad. Peter laughed heartily at the devil’s disappointment, and the old 
fiend, in his rage, pitched the huge pillar at the church, knocked a hole 
in the roof, and left the shattered column behind. The hole in the roof 
remained, for though many attempts were made to repair it, the masonry 
never would hold ; so that for centuries the roof continued open to wind 
and rain. At last, the Emperor Joseph gave positive orders to have the 
roof made perfect, and two keys were carved in the keystone of the arch, 
since which time the roof has held good its position.” 


All these ancient legends agree in showing us what a sorry 
hand the devil must have been at driving a bargain ; yet one 
would think he might have grown wise by experience, if by 
nothing else, seeing how often he had been tricked out of his 
own, after he had honestly performed his part of the agree- 
ment. 

The Emperor Joseph not only had the roof mended, but 
ordered the three fragments of the column to be removed from 
the floor of the church, saying, that “in the holy edifice men 
should think only of God, and not of the devil and his impious 
works.” The priests, however, though they had lost the hole in 
the roof, could not bear to part with the old stones broken by the 
devil, which were carefully deposited before the church-door, and 
some morsels of which the sexton generally allows his pious visi- 
ters to chip off, by way of relic. 

The Vissehrad is rich in legends, and most of them are authen- 
ticated by the presence of some solid memorial. Among other 
curiosities, there is shown in the church a large stone sarcophagus, 
the coffin of St. Longinus, a Roman centurion, who was present 
at the Crucifixion. Longinus was blind, but a drop of the 
Saviour’s blood having fallen on him, he recovered his eyesight, 
and exclaimed, ‘ This is Christ the Anointed! Whereupon the 
soldiers stoned him, put the body into a stone coffin, and threw 
it into the sea. The coffin, however, would not sink, but con- 
tinued to float about till it arrived in Bohemia (Shakspeare had 
authority, it seems, for a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia), 
where the saint and his coffin were respectfully received by the 
Christian inhabitants, and deposited in the church of the Vis- 
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oe: Old Tschak, from whom our author had most of these 
particulars, appears to be a bit of a philosopher, for he readily 
admitted, that the Emperor Joseph might have doubted the Old 
Gentleman’s horsewhipping, and yet not be guilty of any heinous 
> As to the coffin of Longinus, the old sexton’s daughter 
sald, 

**¢ Who knows whether it’s all true or not; but of one thing there 
cannot be a doubt: an arm of St. Longinus is still within the coffin. 
When their Majesties the late blessed Emperor Francis, and his Majesty 
the Emperor Alexander, and the Prussian King, Frederick William— 
when all their three Majesties were up here, and they were alone with 
me and my father, only one soldier with them, they were very parti- 
cular about this coffin, and we had to take two candles from the altar, 
that they might look at it more closely; and the Russian Emperor’s 
majesty was most — of all, and crept as far in as he could, in 


hopes of handling the saint’s arm, and he covered himself all over with 
dust and cobwebs.’” 


The legend of the fair Vlasta, no doubt, is known to many of 
our readers, for it was dramatised some years ago at Paris, and 
afterwards seized by one of our own ‘ dramatic authors.’ Vlasta, 
disappointed in her hopes that the king would marry her, 
placed herself at the head of a band of jilted damsels, waged 
a sanguinary war against the king for several years, and was 
not subdued till after she had defeated the king’s troops in 
sundry battles, taken numberless castles by storm, and pitched 
down from the walls of her mountain-fortress some hundreds of 
nobles and knights. But enough of legends. Every corner of 
Prague has hosts of them to furnish forth to the marvel-lovi 
stranger ; and were we to tell of all the wonders that were tol 
our author by the sexton, we should hardly leave ourselves room 
for matters that have perhaps a better claim on our attention. 

Having detained our readers so long on the Vissehrad, we will 
spare them the rest of the churches, and will even pass over, 
devas somewhat unwillingly, our author’s interesting account of 
his visit to the Carmelite convent, into which he managed to 
introduce himself by a pretended veneration for some saintly relic 
committed to the guardianship of those austere nuns. 

A highly interesting chapter of M. Kohl’s book is devoted to 
a description of the Jews’ quarter of Prague. The Israelites form 
a numerous community there, and, according to their own ac- 
count, have done so for more than 1200 years: which would 
make them residents there two centuries before the foundation of 
the city by Queen Libussa! The Jews rest their claim upon a 
stone, still preserved in their cemetery, bearing an inscription 
dated in the year 632, at which time Bohemia and Moravia were 
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governed by a Slavonian king of the name of Samo, who, 
being known to have done every thing in his power to en- 
courage commerce, is supposed likely to have imported a Jewish 
colony. The story, however, is at best apocryphal; and, by the 
majority of Bohemian historians, the authenticity of the stone 
referred to is altogether denied. Ill-founded, however, as may 
be their claims to a residence of such early date, it is not to be 
denied that at the present day the Jews form a numerous and 
increasing community. ‘There are about 10,000 of them in 
Prague, and about 60,000 more in the rest of Bohemia, where 
they are mostly shut up in separate quarters, as in the capital, or 
are obliged to reside in particular towns, which in their turn are 
shunned by the Christian part of the population. It is not many 
years since a similar system prevailed in other parts of Germany. 

The cemetery of the persecuted race at Prague is described by 
our author with his customary minuteness. 


“Tt lies within the Jews’ quarter (Judenstadt), and is surrounded on 
all sides with buildings and narrow lanes. It is an irregularly-shaped 
piece of ground, from which sundry inlets run off, and wind themselves 
in among the houses and their lofty walls. This very form seems 
to plead for the antiquity of the cemetery, showing how in the course of 
centuries one patch was added here and another there, in proportion as 
a fresh piece of land could be obtained and brought under the grave- 
digger’s tillage. 

“In the central part of the ground, the gravestones have accumulated 
amid the green bushes to a degree I have never seen equalled elsewhere. 
Round about the City of the Dead, on the inside of the wall, runs a 
path, and a man must walk very fast to effect the circuit in a quarter of 
an hour. The Jews do not, as is often done in our burying-grounds, 
use again the grave in which the remains of a former tenant have 
already mouldered into dust. With them, on the contrary, each corpse 
has a separate grave, and the accumulation of tombstones is, in conse- 
quence, enormous. In the cemetery at Prague, I am certain, there are 
several hundred thousand. They all resemble each other closely, being 
plain, four-sided tablets of stone, with carefully executed inscriptions, 
and these stones stand literally as closely together as ears in a wheat- 
field, for though each body has its own grave, yet one grave is often 
made over another, and to each there is generally a separate stone. 
All these monuments appear to have been carefully preserved, though 
some have nearly sunk into the ground, leaving little more than a point 
of stone visible above the surface. The whole is overshadowed by elder 
bushes, some of which are so interwoven with the tombstones that both 
appear nearly of the same age. This custom of leaving the elder tree 
in almost exclusive possession of the churchyard, seems to prevail in every 
part of Bohemia. 

“ Narrow paths intersect, here and there, these close thickets of elders 
and gravestones, and here and there, in the centre of the thickets them- 
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selves, a small open grass-grown space has been left unoccupied.” The 
inscriptions are mostly in Hebrew. Nowhere did I see one in Bohemian, 
and only on a few of the newest stones had German letters been in- 
scribed. The date of the year of each grave stands at the head of the 
stone. On those which cover the remains of one of Aaron’s race, two 
hands are always engraven, and the tomb of a Levite is as regularly 
distinguished by a pitcher: to indicate the office of the descendants of 
Levi, to pour water over the hands of those of Aaron, when the latter 
rform their ablutions in the temple. 

“The descendants of Aaron must never visit the cemetery till they 
come to take their final repose there. During life they are not allowed 
to enter it. Every contact with a dead body is a pollution for them. 
They must not even remain in a house in which a corpse happens to be 
lying. The only exception permitted, is on the death of an Aaronite’s 
father, when the son may approach within three ells of the body, and follow 
it to the cemetery till within three ells of a grave. In the same way the 
Jewish law prescribes the distance at which an Aaronite must keep from 
the burying ground ; that distance, however, is not calculated from the 
outer wall, but from the grave nearest to it. Now it so happens that 
there is in Prague one street that passes close to the burying ground, 
and moreover, just at that point the graves approach very closely to the 
wall, and it is even believed that the street itself passes over ground in 
which bodies lie interred. Without due precautions this street would 
be impassable for an Aaronite. That the passage, however; may not 
be interrupted, and at the same time that an Aaronite may not be ex- 
posed to the danger of infringing the law by stepping over a grave, the 
whole street has been carefully tunnelled and vaulted to the depth of a 
hundred ells, by which means, it appears, the surface of the street has 
been raised a thousand ells from the bottom of the vault, for, according 
to the Jewish law, an empty vaulted space of one hundred ells, counts 
for as much as a thousand ells filled with earth. 

“ As in every Jewish cemetery, so here also, a space has been set 
apart for the reception of stillborn children, and those of untimely birth, 
and these have accumulated to such a degree as to form a hill or damm, 
eighty paces in length, ten in breadth, and twelve feet high. A child 
that dies before the fifth week is called in Hebrew, Ephel, and this name 
of Ephel is here applied to the mound formed of the heaped-up infan- 
tine remains. Close by stand some houses of great age, which are now 
propped up by beams resting upon the Ephel: the mouldering bones of 
deceased children thus affording support to perhaps the houses of their 
living parents. 

“ About sixty years ago, the Emperor Joseph prohibited the inter- 
ment of the dead within the walls of the city. The Jews had just 
before purchased a piece of land, and had consecrated it as a new 
cemetery. In consequence of this consecration, the land has become 
holy, and may never again be sold, although no dead have ever been, 
nor ever may be, buried there; but though the land may not be sold, the 
law, it seems, does not prohibit its being let for hire, and it has accord- 
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ingly been let to a timber merchant, who uses it as a place to store his 
wood in. The whole cemetery, indeed, has. ceased to receive new 
bodies, and can only be looked on, since the publication of Joseph’s 
ordinance, only as an interesting monument of times gone by. 

* Among the graves were pointed out to me those of various highly- 
venerated members of the community. One neatly chiselled monument, 
I was told, covered the remains of a beautiful Jewess, whose comely 
face had raised her to be the wife of a Polish count. Many monuments 
marked the resting-places of Rabbis and Levites, whose memory still 
lived in the affections of the community. One stone covered the grave 
of a youth, an early marvel of wisdom, leaealies beauty, and virtue; ‘ too 
pure and good for this world, for which reason God called him away in 
his eighteenth year,’ and the heavens were darkened, and other miracles 
were performed on the day of his death. There was also the grave of 
a rich and charitable Israelite named Meissel. This man inherited no 
fortune from his parents, and lived all his life in apparent penury, as a 
dealer in old iron; yet out of his savings he was able to build a council- 
house for those of his own confession, and four synagogues. Moreover, 
six streets were paved at his expense, and sixty poor people were weekly 
fed by him. Whence he got his money, or where he kept it, no one 
had ever known. 

“The Jewish cemetery shares the fate of most ancient ruins that are 
but rarely visited. It serves as a hiding-place for thieves and deserters, 
who are often able to conceal themselves for a long time among the 
gravestones. 

“Among the houses that adjoin the cemetery, are an asylum for 
children, an almshouse, and a hospital. The children have been allowed 
to break a hole through the wall, and to appropriate to themselves, as a 
playground, a small unoccupied corner of the burying-ground. I could 
not see the little creatures sporting about in such a place, and winding 
garlands with flowers and weeds plucked from the graves, without ask- 
ing myself what influence such a play-ground must have upon the 
development of their minds. I left these little orphans to visit the 
almshouse, where many in extreme age had sunk back again to the 
helplessness of infancy. There was one old Jewess who had outlived a 
century, and had been crooked, blind, and bedridden for several years. 
She lay almost motionless upon her couch, and the only sign of life 
she gave was an occasional whining noise. About forty old men were 
coughing, hobbling, and groaning around us. A distinguished mem- 
ber of the community was my guide on the occasion, and the aged 
inmates of the house came about him and saluted him quite in an 
oriental fashion, kissing the hem of his garment, and wishing him 
health, long life, and the blessing of God. Many of these poor people 
possessed nothing in the house but a bed in a corner of the room, and 
there was little about the house to call forth particular commendation ; 
yet they were all loud in their expressions of gratitude for the mercies 
vouchsafed them, and it made me shudder to think what that wretchedness 
must have been, to be rescued from which awakened in them such lively 
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sentiments of thankfulness. In point of fact, some of the dens of misery 
in the Jews’ quarter in Prague are horrible even to think of; and many 
of the poor Israelites breathe their last there in such abject misery, that 
even a house like that I have alluded to, must be looked on as entitling, 
to public gratitude, the benevolent persons who have erected and en- 
dowed it. 

“‘ How ample a scope is here still left to the exercise of humanity was 
strongly impressed upon me by the history of a deserted child, whose 
strange and unaccountable case I will relate, as nearly as possible, in 
the words in which it was told me. The boy seemed to me to be about 
ten or twelve years old. He had been found wandering about the 
street. He seemed to have no knowledge of any language, and was 
delivered over by the police to the Jewish magistrates, who, unable to 
learn any thing of the child’s parents, placed him in the hospital, and 
gave him the name of Lebel Kremsier. We found him cowering in a 
corner. ‘ He is wild and ungovernable,’ said the guardian of the house, 
‘and though I have many times flogged him for it, he will often jump 
out of the window like a cat, and go hiding among the bushes of the 
burying-ground. He is fond of hunting cats, and when he catches 
them he kills them. His limbs are strong, and his teeth particularly 
so.’ Here the man opened the child’s mouth to show us his teeth, and 
then continued: ‘ He'll eat as much as two grown men. He is not 
dainty, but swallows every thing that is given him. At times he is 
particularly wild, and then he is dangerous, biting and scratching all 
that come within his reach: all except me, of whom he stands greatly 
in awe. He has no idea of language, and if any of us speak to him, he 
repeats the sounds, but without attaching any meaning to them.’ The 
face of this boy was regularly formed, and his eyes not devoid of anima- 
tion, though there was a scowling look about them. I asked him his 
name (Wie heisst du?) and he answered in a half-articulated echo 
‘eisst du.’ * Are you not cold?’ I said, (Lebel Kremsier, ist Dir kalt ?) 
and again the last word was imperfectly re-echoed—‘ alt.’ As he spoke, 
there was upon his face a constant trembling grin, which I attributed to 
embarrassment, or to a latent feeling of kindness, but our guide told me 
it was the result of fear, and then, for the first time, I observed the boy’s 
whole body trembling like a leaf. We turned away and left him, and 
after a while I looked again, and saw him still in the same posture, still 
trembling and grinning as before. Such wild abandoned beings have at 
times been found in secluded places, in forests or marshes for instance, 
but how in such a city as Prague a creature like Lebel Kremsier should 
~ up to the age he had attained, is a riddle I cannot pretend to 
solve.” 


The length of the preceding extract obliges us to pass over the 
remaining portion of M. Kohl’s interesting description of the 
Judenstadt, with its schools and synagogues, its Aaronites and 
Levites. 


Of the great national movement that has of late years been 
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going on among the Bohemians, our author affords us only a few 
occasional hints. It is in the cultivation of their language and 
literature that this movement particularly manifests itself. ‘Twenty 
years ago, the literature of Bohemia was insignificant, and was 
confined chiefly to traditional ballads, the memory of which had 
been seaeibelt among the people. Not so now. A Bohemian 
dictionary, said to be a ‘ail of no ordinary merit, has lately been 
published; many of the most popular German and English works 
of fiction have been translated; and the performance of dramatic 
pieces in the native dialect has become a frequent and popular 
entertainment. Whether this movement will be permanent, is 
doubted by many. Among the educated classes, German is spoken 
almost exclusively; in the schools, German only is taught; and, 
among the nobility, many cannot even understand Bohemian; a 
knowledge of which is almost useless to any one who contemplates 
a public career in the service of government. There was a time, 
indeed, when some Slavonian enthusiasts dreamt of a union with 
Russia, as a means of preserving their nationality; but such a 
sympathy, if it ever existed to any great extent, has been nearly 
obliterated by recent occurrences in Poland. Some, indeed, per- 
sist in treating the stories of Russian tyranny in Poland as German 
calumnies; but such opinions are confined to the least educated 
classes ; the well-informed among them know full well the 
real nature of that sympathy, which the philosophers of the north 
occasionally express for the whole Slavonian race. There exists, 
indeed, at Prague, a Bohemian Patriotic Association; but its ac- 
tivity has hitherto been confined to the collection of provincial 
antiquities ; and its coins and medals form at present the most in- 
teresting portion of its museum. Among these coins, there are 
some of a date antecedent to the first introduction of Christianity 
into the country. 

The Austrian government discourages, but does not openl 
oppose, this national movement. Bohemian versions of the Bible 
are found in every part of the country; yet the importation of 
Bohemian Bibles 1s strictly prohibited, nor is it lawful to print 
them within the country itself. Nevertheless, large quantities, 
printed chiefly at London and Berlin, are continually smuggled 
across the frontier; and the extent to which the trade must be 
carried on, may be estimated in some degree by reference to a 
seizure effected, two years ago, by the Austrian douaniers, of two 
eee sg of Bibles, which were lately still lying under lock 
and key in a government warehouse. But Bohemia may be 
counted a classical land in the annals of religious persecution. 
Nowhere was the Reformation combated in a more sanguinary 
and unrelenting spirit; nowhere was religious freedom more com- 
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pletely drowned in torrents of blood. But we shall hasten to 
accompany our entertaining traveller on his tour to the princely 
castles of the Schwarzenberg family, in the south-western corner 
of Bohemia. 

The vast estates, situated about the Upper Moldau, and now 
owned by that family, were formerly the patrimony of the house 
of Rosenberg: a house in its time ouameniell We marriage, not only 
with the royal family of Bohemia, but with many other of the 
reigning houses of Germany. There was a Bohemian, and a 
Courland branch of the family, and both branches became extinct 
nearly at the same time; the Bohemian estates passing into the 
hands of the Schwarzenbergs, who continue in possession of them. 
The most important of these estates are Krummau, Wittingau, 
and Frauenberg, which, upon most of the maps of Bohemia, will 
be found laid down like so many cities; and indeed there are cities 
in the world, that make a great figure in geographical dictionaries, 
which yet are surpassed in population and extent by these Bohe- 
mian castles. When Bernadotte visited these vast domains, in 1805, 
his attention was called to the beautiful prospect from the terrace 
of the castle of Frauenberg, and he was asked what he thought of 
it. ‘* What strikes me most about it,” he characteristically an- 
swered, ‘‘ is the thought, that all I see should be the property of 
your prince.” It was a tempting spectacle to a French marshal 
of the days of the empire, to see from an elevation, hills, forests, 
lakes, villages, and thousands of corn-fields, and to know that they 
were all the property of one man. The estates of the prince are 
supposed to bring him in a yearly revenue of four millions of 
florins, or about £400,000. With such an income, a man may 
afford to build himself a fine house; and accordingly, we need not 
feel much surprised to learn, that Prince Sehwarzenberg has just 
commenced a series of repairs and embellishments at Frauenberg, 
the cost of which is not expected to fall far short of half a mil 
lion of florins. 

The castle of Frauenberg is celebrated throughout Bohemia for 
the magnificence of its boar hunts. ‘The preserves in which these 
animals are kept extend over a space of one German square mile 
and a half, or nearly 20,000 English acres; and even on recent 
occasions, 300 boars have sometimes been killed at one battue. 
The following is our author’s account, as described to him by one 
of the officers of the castle, of one of these great hunting 
festivities : 


“Near the Thiergarten (the great preserves just spoken of) lies a 
reedy lake, which, on three of its sides, is surrounded by gently rising 
hills, while the shore on the fourth side is low and swampy. i 
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pond is the scene of the annual boar hunt. On the marshy side of the 
lake is an artificial mound, raised upon spacious vaults, into which the 
wild boars are driven, preparatory for the important day. Small wooden 
tribunes or rostra, just rising above the level of the water, project into 
the lake, and furnish standing places for the prince and his guests. On 
thé mound are stationed the prince’s foresters and huntsmen, all in 
lendid uniforms, and ready, in case of danger, to fly to the assistance 
of the lords of the chace. On these occasions there are seldom fewer 
present than twenty foresters and one hundred and fifty huntsmen. 
The animals are then let out, fifty at a time, and are driven into the 
lake by a whole legion of peasants collected together for that purpose. 
The grunters, of course, take to the water, in the hope of gaining the 
opposite hills, but on their way, the greater part of them fall by the fire 
kept upon them from the lordly tribunes. I observed to my informant, 
that such a species of hunting must, after all, be but a monotonous kind 
of butchering, but he assured me that the scene was full of excitement, 
owing to the extraordinary pomp of all the accessories. There was 
always, he added, a splendid band of music, and an amphitheatre for 
spectators, of whom thousands came from the surrounding country.” 


Near the boars’ lake lies an old castle, erected expressly for the 
convenience of bear-baiting. Similar buildings were formerl 
found in many parts of Germany, but with the advance of civi- 
lization they have disappeared nearly everywhere. 


“Tt is a large building, with apartments below for huntsmen and 
keepers, dens for the wild beasts, and kennels for the dogs. On the upper 
floor are rooms for the owner of the castle and his guests, and a large 
balcony, for spectators, projects into the courtyard, which is surrounded 
Ar walls. In this courtyard all sorts of wild beasts were baited, but 
chiefly bears. The last bear-baiting took place there about sixty years 
ago. The principal saloon of this castle is hung round with splendid 
pictures by Hamilton, the celebrated painter of animals. He spent the 
years 1710 and 1711 here with a prince of Schwarzenberg, and several 
bear-baitings, stag-huntings, and boar-slaughterings, were got up for 
the painter’s sake, on whose account there was then probably as much 
powder consumed, as when in Italy an old frigate was blown up for the 
amusement of Philip Hackert. Thus inspired, Hamilton painted this 
magnificent series of pictures, which may now be said ‘to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air,’ for it is only at intervals that they are con- 
templated by a real lover of the arts. The figures are all as large as 
life, and represent stags overpowered by dogs, bears battling it with 
their persecutors, wild boars surprised by hunters in a thicket, and other 
scenes of the same kind. The dogs are all portraits of favourites, 
celebrated in their time, and quite as deserving of celebrity on canvass as 
when alive. When the French were here in 1742, they would gladly 
have packed up the whole collection, but for some reason or other they 
contented themselves with cutting the best figure (a wild boar) out 
of the best picture. The picture has been since repaired, but the wound 
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is still evident, and so is the inferiority of the modern artist’s work- 
manship.” 

Of the extent of these Schwarzenberg estates in Bohemia, 
some idea may be formed from the fact, that one of them, the 
Castle of Krummau, includes, among its dependencies, four towns, 
123 villages, and 247 ponds for rearing carp and pike. The es- 
tate of Krummau is indeed said to extend over fifteen German 
square miles, or nearly 200,000 acres; and the estate of Wittingau, 
though not quite so extensive, is said to be quite as valuable. 

Another extensive Bohemian estate, visited by our author, was 
that of Griitzen, formerly the possession of a Protestant family 
of the name of Schwamberg. After the battle of the White 
Mountain (1620), the estates of this family were confiscated, 
as were the estates of nearly all those who refused to embrace the 
Catholic religion; and the domains of Griitzen were bestowed upon 
a soldier of fortune, a Frenchman of the name of Bucquoi, who had 
fought in the ranks of the imperial army. The battle of the 
White Mountain, which established the permanent supremacy of 
the house of Austria, is still looked back upon by every Bohemian, 
with painful recollections, as the era of national humiliation. But 
to the victors, more than to the vanquished, the day ought to be 
deemed one of indelible shame. The expulsion of the elector 
Palatine, the elective King of Bohemia, was followed by religious 
persecutions scarcely matched in any other country orage. Many 
of the first nobles perished on the scaffold, and a still greater num- 
ber escaped a ret fate only by precipitate flight. Others were 
stripped of their wealth, and condemned to waste their remainin 
years in gloomy dungeons. The estates of nobles confisca 
amounted in number to 728. By a refinement. of barbarism, cer- 
tain gradations of capital punishments were established. Some 
were to die by the axe, and others by the sword; some were to 
lose the right hand, or to have the tongue torn out before execu- 
tion ; and in other instances this species of mutilation was to be 
reserved till life was extinct. Yet, what was the crime of these 
men? They had rebelled, indeed, against the house of Austria, 
but the house of Austria had by an arbitrary act converted an 
elective into an hereditary monarchy. And this violent change 
was of comparatively recent date. The Austrian sovereigns, more- 
over, had not only abolished the constitution by an ordinance, but 
had trampled on the religious freedom of their Bohemian subjects. 
On the death of Matthias IT., the Bohemians attempted to recover 
their ancient right of electing their sovereigns, and the choice 
fell on the Elector Palatine, Frederick V., the unfortunate son-in- 
law of James I. of England. Frederick’s reign lasted scarcely for 


one year, and his expulsion marked the commencement of a period 
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of deep affliction for the country. In every town and village, a 
system of religious inquisition was organized. Not only the master 
of each house, but his wife, his children, and his servants, were 
separately called upon to give an account of their religious belief. 
The questions put to them were generally these: ‘Are you of 
Catholic parents?” ‘Are you ‘a Catholic now?” ‘Are you 
willing to be converted to the Catholic faith? If these ques- 
tions were answered in the negative, the offender, if poor, was 
disqualified from the exercise of any corporate trade ; and if 
rich, was stripped of his possessions, and driven out of the coun- 
try. Nay, so far was the system carried, that in the hospitals and 
almshouses the same inquisition was enforced, and the poor in- 
mates who refused to abandon the faith in which they had been 
reared, were declared disqualified to be the recipients of public 
charity! The Austrian sovereigns had at least the melancholy 
satisfaction of attaining the end they aimed at. Protestantism was 
extirpated in Bohemia; nearly the whole population was brought 
within the pale of the Catholic church; and though, since Joseph 
IL., the principle of religious toleration has been established, the 
Protestants continue to form an insignificant minority in a country 
where, two centuries ago, more than three-fourths of the inha- 
bitants had embraced the doctrines of the Reformation. But this 
is a digression to times gone by, and our business is with the pre- 
sent, not the past. 

In speaking of the dependencies of a Bohemian’s estate, we have 
mentioned fishponds. ‘The rearing of fresh-water fish in that 
country is no unimportant branch of rural industry, and many a 
Bohemian noble derives a handsome addition to his income from 
the sale of his carp and pike in the markets of Vienna. M. 
Kohl enters with much minuteness into a description of the man- 
ner in which these ponds are tended, and furnishes many particu- 
Jars likely to be of interest to lovers of the rod. 

Having paid his visit to the lordly seats of the all but sovereign 
prince of Schwarzenberg, our author prepared to cross the moun- 
tains by the railroad, on his way to the Danube. The railroad 
from Budweis to Linz is remarkable as being the first railroad ever 
constructed for the conveyance of passengers. It was finished 
rather more than twenty years ago, and owed its existence to 
the enterprise of Baron von Gerstner, whose name deserves 
to be better known in England than it is, for it may be ques- 
tioned whether there is any other person to whom we are more 
deeply indebted for the extension which has since been given to 
railroads in Europe and America. Baron von Gerstner, after hay- 
ing completed the railroads from Budweis to Linz, and from Linz 
to Gmunden, was invited to St. Petersburg, where he directed 
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the works of the railroad to Zarskoye Selo. He subsequently 
went to America, to examine the railroads of the United 
States, and died at New York just as he was preparing to 
return to Europe. His widow, who had accompanied him 
throughout his American journey, has since published his papers. 
They contain much valuable information on the American rail- 
roads, but of course the work is much less perfect and satis- 
factory than it would have been, had the author himself been able 
to superintend its publication. 

The railroad between Budweis and Linz is of great importance, 
as forming, in some measure, a connexion between the navigation 
of the Elbe and that of the Danube. Immense difficulties had to 
be surmounted in the construction. The intervening country is 
mountainous, and to avoid as much as possible the inequa- 
lities of surface, the road had frequently to make important 
deviations from the straight line. The distance between the two 
cities is only ten German miles, whereas the railroad is seventeen 
miles in length ; and, after all, there is a difference of elevation of 
about 1000 feet between Budweis and the highest point on the 
line. The primitive character of this venerable parent of rail- 
roads we will allow M. Kohl to describe in his own words. 


** It consists of only one pair of rails, but at certain distances arrange- 
ments have been made to enable two trains to pass each other. We 
observed, however, that there was frequently a most inconvenient 
crowding together at these places of passage (Ausweichstellen), where a 
good deal of time was sometimes lost. The rails, chiefly of Styrian or 
Bohemian iron, are rudely nailed on to cross beams of wood. The 
whole road is already showing signs of dilapidation, the rails being in 
many places loose, sometimes even projecting into the air, and at many 
places a very decided jolt announced to us a marked difference between 
the elevation of two succeeding rails. In some parts the descent is so 
steep that it becomes necessary to lock the wheels of the carriages, and 
in some parts the rails were so completely worn away that on one or 
other side the wheels appeared to me to be running upon the bare 
ground. The rails were very dirty and slippery, though it was in Au- 
gust that I travelled over them, and I quite shuddered to think of the 
state the road must be in, in winter, after it has been freezing and 
snowing in these mountain regions for four good months.* 

“ The trains are drawn not by ‘ locomotives,’ but by horses; and one 
horse is generally able to pull don carriages with great ease. If the 
train happens to consist of a greater number of carriages, one or two 
additional horses are yoked on. A horse will pull about 100 ewt. at 
an easy walk; for the passenger trains the horses are less heavily laden, 
and perform the journey at a smart trot. Upon a common road, in this 


* Our author does not seem to have been aware that all traffic is suspended upon 
the Budweis railroad during the winter months. 
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mountainous country, ahorse is never expected to draw more than 
12 ewt.” 


By referring to an official report, we find that the number of 
passengers who travelled along the railroad we have just described, 
amounted, during the first ten months of the last year, to 14,274. 
During the same period of time, however, no less than 519,662 
ewt. of merchandise were conveyed along the same line, without 
including 4538 ‘ klafters’ of wood. The traffic was suspended 
towards the close of October, and was not expected to recom- 
mence before April. Railway travelling, by the by, however 
convenient it may be to tourists, is often pregnant with great dis- 
appointment to the readers of tours. Our author, generally so 
animated in his description of every country he passes through, 
has very little to tell us respecting his journey over the mountains 
from Budweis to Linz, except his conversation with a respectable 
Saxon Hausfrau, from whom he received a very elaborate recipe 
for the manufacture of that celebrated Dresden delicacy, a ‘ Stan- 
= for the particulars of which we must refer the curious to 

. Kohl’s own pages. 

Our author’s account of Linz, upon the whole, is more inte- 
resting than the chapters devoted to Prague. His visits to the 
woollen manufactories, to the lunatic asylum, to the Jesuits’ 
colleges, and to one or two of the monasteries, are in his happiest 
style. 


“Tt cannot exactly be said,” he observes, “that the Jesus are 
making any very enormous progress in Austria. Here and there you 
may hear complaints that they are too much favoured by the nobility, 
but it is scarcely possible that things can ever again become what they 
were. All enlightened people, of whom there are many in Austria, are 
decidedly opposed to them, and even the humbler classes are not dis- 
posed to look on them with friendly eyes. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied, the Jesuits have made a very pretty beginning of spreading out 
their fine but strong-fibred nets. In Galicia they are most numerous. 
In Hungary they have not yet obtained a footing. In the German 
provinces they have three ‘houses; one at Griitz, one at Linz, and one 
at Inspruck. At the last of these three places they have obtained the 
most influence, for not long ago the gymnasium of that city was deli- 
vered into their hands. It is from their own body that the teachers of 
that institution are now selected, and since the commencement of the 
new system, complaints are frequently heard that the promotion of the 
students is made to depend less upon their industry and ability, than 
upon the rank or station of their parents. 

‘On the occasion of my visit to the ‘house’ at Linz, the superior was 
absent, and I applied to one of the priests for permission to inspect the 
interior. We passed through the rooms devoted to study. The young 
pupils live two and two together, according to the principle of the 
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Jesuits, never to leave a member of their order without the companion- 
ship and superintendence of a brother member. Upon this principle, 
when one of the community obtains permission to go into the town, he 
must always go in company with his ‘socius.’ In this way, no Jesuit 
can get into a dispute or a disputation without having the assistance of 
a companion at his command. They move about, in this way, always 
with two tongues and four arms, and the rule is unquestionably a most 
politic rule. In the house at Linz, at the period of my visit, there were 
about thirty Jesuits ; nine priests, nine lay brothers, and the remainder 
novices.” 


His reverend guide took especial care to impress upon M. 
Kohl's mind, that the Jesuits considered their present position in 
Austria only as a stepping-stone to more ample power. ‘ Wir 
hoffen’ (we lane) were the words most frequently on the priest’s 
tongue, and the present state of things was as constantly spoken 
of as an ad interim, which, it was to be hoped, would not be of 
long duration. Among a people so little instructed as the Aus- 
trians, a body so cunningly organized as the Jesuits may no doubt 
in time become dangerous again; where, on the other hand, edu- 
cation is generally diffused, and where the freedom of discussion 
is not restrained by the government, the Jesuits may safely be 
left undisturbed. To instruct is the only effectual way of counter- 
acting teachers of error, and such is the only disqualification to 
a we would wish to see the ministers of superstition sub- 
jected. 

The wealthy abbeys that played an important part in the 
middle ages, were swept away from nearly every _ of Europe 
by the French Revolution. In Austria, however, the jovial fathers 
escaped the torrent of reform that swept with such impetuosity 
over other countries; and, accordingly, among the convents that 
hold their state along the banks of the Danube, there are still 
many that are endowed with princely revenues, and exercise an 
all but sovereign power over many square miles of land. The 
good fathers have in general the character of doing their spiriting 
gently, and rarely abusing their power. They are looked on at 
once as kind landlords, and intelligent proprietors; their estates 
are usually well cultivated, and their tenants prosperous. 


“T had heard much,” says M. Kohl, “of the magnificence of the 
Austrian abbeys, that extend like a chain of palaces along the right 
bank of the Danube, but I must own, when I entered the courtyard, 
and afterwards visited the apartments of the convent palace of St. 
Florian, all my expectations were far surpassed. Among the monarchs 
of Europe there are several who have no such mansion to boast of as 
the ‘ Augustine Canons of St. Florian, in Upper Austria.’ On both 
sides of the main entrance, handsome marble stairs lead to the principal 
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floor, in which corridors, fifteen feet broad, run round the four spacious 
courtyards that form the interior of the a The corridors, as well as 
all the halls and outer passages, are elegantly paved with black and 
white marble, and the scrupulous cleanliness which prevailed everywhere 
showed the rigour with which every particle of dust or litter must have 
been swept away by the brushes and brooms of the holy men. Along 
the corridors were the doors, or rather the stately entrances to the cells 
of the monks, to the dwelling of the prelate, to the imperial hall, to the 
library, to the cardinal’s rooms, and to the other apartments. 

“TI was at a loss what door I should apply to, for at each, I was ap- 
prehensive, I might be intruding upon the privacy of some personage of 
importance. At length I mustered resolution, and having once more 
carefully rubbed my boots upon a mat, I entered one of the cells at a 
venture, when my good fortune conducted me to the very best guide I 
could have wished for in such a labyrinth, namely, Father Kurz, a 
man celebrated throughout Austria for his learning and his historical 
works. 

“The large abbeys and monasteries of Austria have ever been the 
nurseries and the retreats of learning and science. Each has its 
museum of natural history, its library, often even a gallery of pictures, 
and each has its celebrated names, either of those whose memory is 
affectionately preserved by the present inmates, or of those who still 
continue active in their endeavours to benefit their race. Of the latter 
is the worthy Father Kurz, who presented himself to me under the form 
of a kind goodhumoured old man of seventy-two. He was for many 
years professor of history at the Gymnasium of the Convent of Linz, 
and has written many compendious and learned works on the history of 
Austria. Old age and impaired health have induced him to retire within 
the walls of the monastery, where he occupies his time, partly with his- 
torical compositions and partly with the affairs of the house. In his cell, 
I found two peasants, who had come to ask his advice relative to a law- 
suit in which they were engaged, and a little peasant-girl, to whom he 
was giving a recipe for her sick mother. 

“‘] doubt whether my brother protestants of the North have any 
very clear notion of the influence, of the sphere of action, and of the 
manner of life, of one of these great Augustine or Benedictine monas- 
teries in Austria. Those judge very unfairly who suppose them to be 
mere receptacles for the fattening up of idle monks, of men who spend 
their whole lives in praying and eating. On the contrary, the many 
relations in which one of these great establishments stands to the world 
without, invest the monks rather with the character of active men of 
the world than of mere praying hermits. It is only a small number of 
them that really reside within the house. To the Monastery of St. 
Florian, for instance, there belonged, at the period of my visit, ninety- 
two ecclesiastics, of whom only twenty-one dwelt within the oak 
The other members of the community were mostly absent on conven- 
tual affairs or missions: to perform the religious duties of some de- 
pendent church, to superintend the cultivation of a farm, to officiate as 
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teachers at some school, or as professors at the gymnasium of Linz. It 
is only the aged and debilitated members of the order who reside within 
the convent, or such as have been appointed to offices which require 
their presence there. Thus, one acts as house steward, another as 
master of the forest, a third as librarian or superintendent of the museum. 
Some convents have astronomical observatories, in which case one of the 
monks is generally invested with the office of professor of ast-onomy. 
The observatory at Kremsmiinster, for instance, enjoys, at this time, a 
very high reputation. Even the sick and old monks, who have settled 
down in their cells for the remainder of their days, are constantly drawn, 
whether they will or not, into the consideration of worldly affairs, for 
they become the friends and patrons of those who have favours to ask 
of the convent. ‘The prelates, as the superiors of the great convents are 
usually called, even when they are not nobles by birth, live like nobles, 
and have all the power and influence, and also many of the cares and 
vexations of wealth. They are frequently members of the provincial 
states, and as such, despite their monastic character, find themselves in- 
volved in all the discussion and turmoil of political warfare. On the 
whole, the large abbeys on the Danube a be looked on as the main 
pillars of the Austrian state edifice. In the middle ages, the abbots 
often furnished important reinforcements to the Austrian armies, and in 
later periods the war contribution of a single convent has often amounted 
to eighty or a hundred thousand florins; even Maria Theresa, at her 
accession, was not able to obtain a loan at Genoa of three millions of 
florins, till the Austrian abbeys had become security for the debt. 

“The Monastery of St. Florian possesses, in landed property, 787 
houses and farms, or, according to the technical expression, 787 ‘ num- 
bers.’ Yet it is only what is called a ‘ three-quarters’ monastery. Most 
of them are only quarter or half monasteries. Kremsmiinster is one of 
the few that rank as entire houses. I could never distinctly learn the 
standard according to which the people applied these designations, and 
even the monks were unable to satisfy me on the point. Perhaps the 
distinction may be of very remote standing, and may have marked the 
proportion in which each house was bound to contribute to the war con- 


tributions. Thus, when St. Florian paid 50,000 florins, Kremsmiinster 
had to pay 80,000.” 


Our author’s next visit was to an opulent farmer, one of the 
tenants of the abbey. The peasants m Austria have been re- 
lieved from the feudal state of servitude to which those in Bo- 
hemia and Hungary are still subject; but the military conscrip- 
tion, the maintenance of soldiers, and a number of other local 
and public burdens, from all of which the nobility are exempt, 
press heavily upon tke peasant. Nevertheless, the country, upon 
the whole, 1s fertile, the people frugal and industrious, and the 
magistrates, on all occasions, disposed rather to favour the peasant 
than the noble. Agriculture appears, in consequence, to be in a 
flourishing condition, and the Austrian farmer is, for the most 
part, a thriving and comfortable-looking man. 

VOL. XXXI. NO. LXI. 
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We shall not detain our readers with any account of the steam 
voyage down the Danube, a trip much more agreeable to make 
than to read of, and which has also of late years become fa- 
miliar to English readers. Availing ourselves therefore of the 
convenient rapidity of steam travelling, we will make free at 
once to transport ourselves and our author to the emperor's an- 
cient capital of Betsch, a city of some 400,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the south of Germany, where it is generally pointed 
out to our juvenile students in geography under the more eupho- 
nious appellation of Vienna. To the Hungarians, the Turks, 
and to most of the eastern nations, the place is known only by 
the name of Betsch ; to the natives and to the Germans generally 
it is Wien (pronounced Veen), which the French have corrupted 
into Vienne, and this, like many other French corruptions, has been 
carefully imported into England. 

The city of Vienna, one of the smallest capital cities in Europe, 
perhaps in the world, for in no part can it boast of a length or 
breadth of three-quarters of an English mile, is surrounded by a 
broad ditch, and by a rampart from forty to fifty feet in height, 
with eleven bastions and twelve gates. Confined within so nar- 
row a space, the people, as Lady Montague expresses it, had no 
way of providing houseroom for themselves, except by building 
one town on the top of another. The houses are all extremely 
high, many of them having as many as seven or eight stories; 
but even these lofty tenements became in time insufficient for the 
growing population, and the suburbs have grown by degrees into 
such importance that they now contain six times as many houses 
as the city itself, and cover atleast twelve times as much ground. 
The law, however, did not allow any house to be erected within 
six hundred paces of the city wall, and the consequence is, that 
the old city of Vienna is separated from the new city of suburbs 
by an open space of nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth. This 
ring is called the Glacis, and if judiciously laid out, might be 
made a great ornament to the city. In its present condition it is 
a windy, dusty piece of ground, intersected by some formal 
avenues of trees: yet it is of value to the inhabitants, and particu- 
larly to the juvenile portion of the community, whom it provides 
with a wide range for play and exercise. 

Not that the love of sport and amusement is confined in Vienna 
to the rising generation. On the contrary, Vienna is celebrated 

throughout Germany for its multiplicity of diversions, and for the 
variety of its places of public entertamment: it need hardly be 
added, that gaiety and a love of pleasure must characterize the 
inhabitants of a town in which so great a number of theatres, 
ball-rooms, and other places of amusement, are maintained by 
public patronage. Of houses of public entertainment, great and 
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small, there are at least 1500, and of these there are few where 
music is not provided for the entertainment of the guests. During 
the Carnival, on an average, 800 public balls are given, and these, 
it is calculated, are rarely visited by less than 300,000 persons. 

Many circumstances contribute, with this characteristic gaiety 
of the people, to give an appearance of great animation to 
Vienna. The concentration of most of the public buildings 
within the walls of the city, draws naturally a large portion of 
the bustle of the capital to this its central quarter; while the 
numbers of Slavonians and Orientals met with in all directions, 
tend greatly to diversify the physiognomy of the busy crowds. Of 
all the Orientals, the Servians are the most numerous. They are 
known in Vienna under the name of Ratzen, and in Hungary 
under that of Rasie. They have formed complete colonies in 
Pesth and Vienna, and are met with in nearly every town along 
the Danube, on which river they have almost a monopoly of the 
inland navigation. ‘They are seldom absent from the public 
places, where they appear with their wives, in a singular 
mixture of European and Turkish costume. Next to the Rasie, 
the Spanish-Turkish Jews play the most important part in the 
commercial relations between Vienna and the East. This ‘sin- 
= branch of a singular people,’ has, since its expulsion from 

pain, spread itself over the whole of Turkey, and many have 
found their way to Vienna, where they are among the most active 
agents of the commerce between Austria and the Levant. They 
wear the Turkish costume, but have retained the language of 
Spain, in which alone they speak or correspond among them- 
selves. They enjoy various privileges at Vienna. Among 
others, that of residing there permanently without losing their 
character of Turkish subjects, in which they stand under the im- 
mediate protection of the Turkish ambassador, and are nearly as 
independent of the native authorities as the Franks are at Constan- 
tinople. In addition to these, there are many Greek and Armenian 
merchants ‘at Vienna, and among the Greek houses there are 
some of great eminence, as for instance, that of Sina, the first 
Dahing: nse in the Austrian empire. Of late years, the ra- 
pidity and facility of communication by means of steamboats 
has greatly augmented the number of Oriental residents and 
visiters at Vienna. M. Kohl estimates them at 1000 souls; but 
this must be far under the mark. The ‘ Conversations-Lexicon’ 
calculates the Greeks alone as amounting to 1000, and the Jews 
to 1600. To show the rapid increase of the Oriental residents, 
our author has recourse to the following standard: 


“T had an opportunity at the Alien Office of Vienna, of casting my 
eye over the registers in which all foreign residents and visiters are 
12 
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enumerated, and found that during the nine o— from 1822 to 1831, 
the names of the Turkish subjects had filled a large folio ledger. A 
similar ledger had been filled during the five years, from 1831 to 1836, 
and another during the four years from 1836 to 1840.” 


M. Kohl's highly-finished pictures of St. Petersburg had pre- 
ared us to expect a series of equally minute delineations of 
Wissen. In this we have been disappointed. He writes for 
German readers, to whom many of the details of Vienna life must 
be familiar; and in his dread of fatiguing by an enumeration of 
twice-told tales, that portion of his present work which refers to 
the Austrian capital, assumes rather the character of a succession 
of detached sketches, something in the style of the well-known 
Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin, than of a connected description 
of a foreign city. Thus, one chapter contains an account of his 
visit to the top of St. Stephen’s steeple, whence, from apprehensions 
of insecurity, the colossal cross that crowned it has lately been 
taken down. This has given rise to a local pleasantry (‘ eimen 
wiener Witz’) that St. Stephen has lost his wife and become a 
widower. Another chapter is devoted to a description of the me- 
nagerie at Schonbrunn, but the remarks elicited by the scene are 
much the same as might have been made at the Jardin des Plantes 
or our own Zoological Gardens. 

The fishwomen of Vienna, to whom our author also gives a 
separate chapter, appear to be a kindred race with the Dames des 
Halles in Paris. e have no corresponding class in London, for 
our common markets have, in these days of improvement, become 
as refined and civilized as Mark Lane or the Stock Exchange. 
We still use the name of Billingsgate as synonymous with vulgar 
abuse, but it is very certain that this modern Billingsgate of ours 
is sadly traduced in this respect. Nothing can be much more 
orderly or polite than the way in which the finny tribe of Bil- 
lingsgate are nowadays prepared for their journey westward to 
the costly repositories of the Haymarket and Piccadilly. The 
transactions at this market indeed, as at Covent Garden, are now 
all wholesale dealings; and markets, in the proper sense of the 
word—markets at which the consumer may buy directly from the 

roducer—can no longer be said to exist im London. Why the 
inhabitants do not make an effort to re-establish a public accom- 
modation which no other great city in the world is without, is one 
of many questions much more easily asked than answered. 

The fishmongers form privileged corporations in most of the 
inland cities of Germany, and in Vienna they are in the enjoy- 
ment of many rights and immunities conferred on them by suc- 
cessive emperors. The favour of princes, however, cannot hold 
up a trade when the patronage of the many is withdrawn; and if 
we may believe M. Kohl, ‘there is no trade, except that of 
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wigmakers, which in modern times has lost more of its ancient 
brilliancy, than that of fishmongers.’ This is attributed to the 
general relaxation of the Catholic custom of eating fish in the place 
of flesh on certain fixed days. Thus the general demoralization 
of society, and the alarming spread of atheism among the people, 
are nowhere more constant topics of sorrow than in the fish. 
market of Vienna. ‘ The times have altered sadly within the 
last forty or fifty years,” said a veteran dealer to M. Kohl. “I 
remember the time when people set some store by religion, and 
when in a decent house nobody would have cvadliaih on a Fri- 
day, as much meat as would have gone on the point of a knife. 
And then there were the convents. What loads of fishes they 
bought! The Carmelites, the Augustines, the Minorites, the 
Barbarites, and whatever else their names may have been. I had 
myself the supply of one convent, where the monks fasted all the 
year round, and I had every day to send them cart-loads of the 
most delicate and expensive fish in the market. All that is sadly 
changed now. The great have given up fasting and fish-eating 
altogether, and even the monks are growing less and less devout 
every day!” The honest fishmonger’s disinterested lamentations 
over modern infidelity and degeneracy, will remind many of our 
readers of complaints not less amusing that may be daily heard 
somewhat nearer home. 

The public gardens of Vienna, with the far-famed concerts of 
Strauss and Lanner, the two great rivals who divide the favour 
of the Austrian public, might have afforded materials for a more 
interesting chapter than we are favoured with. On the other 
hand, we have a valuable chapter on the manufacturers, another 
on the shopkeepers of the emperor’s capital, and the concluding 
chapters, descriptive of various excursions to the environs of 
Vienna, are in the author's happiest style. 

Upon the whole, we are not disposed to value the present vo- 
lumes as highly as we did those on Russia; and for the reason 
we have more than once alluded to; the apprehension under which 
M. Kohl has evidently been labouring, lest he should tell his 
German readers what they already know. This makes him 
over a multitude of details respecting which we should gladly 
have had some of those minute Jenison that lent so peculiar 
a charm to his Russian pictures. With all its comparative defects, 
however, the Austrian journey is a delightful excursion, and 
whether a man go north or south, he may look a long time before 
he will meet with a more agreeable companion than M. Kohl, to 
gossip with by the road-side.* 





* In our ‘Short Reviews’ will be found an account of M. Kohl's ‘ Journey 
through Hungary:’ published since his ‘Hundred Days in Austria.’ It is dif- 
ficult to keep pace with so untiring a traveller. 
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Art. VII.—Discours de M. DE LAMARTINE, prononcé a la 


Chambre des Députés, revue par lui-méme. Paris: Paguerre. 
1843. 


THE first session of the new Chamber of Deputies has been 
signalized by one solemn act, and more than one fruitless discus- 
sion. The act was the melancholy one of the Regency, over 
which presided the sad recollections of the untimely fate of a gal- 
lant prince, with the prospect of a lowering and uncertain future. 
This performed, both Chambers halted for breath, and when they 
reassembled in January, it was, so far as the deputies were con- 
cerned, to indulge in a debate about the slave-trade, which ended 
in nothing—and a’happy, although most undignified, ending it 
was. That storm, and its agitations, afforded excitement enough 
for the month of February, and with March burst another ex- 
plosion, under pretext of voting the secret service fund. Through 
these dreary whirlwinds of words, little reaches us that we would 
have cared to notice, but for the eccentric movements of one par- 
ticular speaker: unsteady, uncertain, very inconsiderate, very ill- 
advised, but, as we believe, sincere. 

M. de Lamartine has broken with the Soult-Guizot cabinet. 
Taking for granted the honesty of his motives, we must think 
the moment chosen to have been eminently unfortunate. La- 
martine, the strenuous advocate of slave emancipation, suddenly 
withdraws his support from the government at the time when 
they are clinging with almost desperate fidelity to treaties whose 
aim and object are the destruction of the blood-stained traffic. At 
such a moment does he abandon a party with whom his differences 
are speculative, to join an opposition with whom he finds himself 
in utter discord upon a pressing practical question. Can we be 
surprised if we find him, in such circumstances, a source of em- 
barrassment to his new allies, almost sufficient to afford satisfaction 
to the friends he so abruptly deserted. 

In offering this opinion upon M. de Lamartine’s course, we re- 
sist the temptation of using it in support of opinions professed in 
this Review. In our last number we spoke, as we think it be- 
comes every honest man to speak, of the institution of that legal 
enormity, called ‘ Moral Complicity.’ M. de Lamartine thinks, 
upon reflection, that it is sufficient to justify even now his aban- 
donment of a government which sanctioned it. We denounced 
the Bastilles in course of erection round the capital. Lamartine 
believes the doctrine of ‘ moral complicity’ to have been the bitter 
fruit of that Fortification Bill. We advocated Peace, as the best 
security for prosperity, with constitutional progress as the only 
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security for peace. To these views M.de Lamartine offers cordial 
assent. The merits or demerits of the Regency Bill we leave in 
the hands of Frenchmen; remarking, by the way, that we see no 
reason why the regency was not intrusted to the mother of the 
future king, and that in England it would certainly have been so. 
Even here, then, we are not in disagreement with Lamartine. We 
acknowledge every fault which he attributes to the government, as, 
in the indication of some of them, as well as of the remedies, we 
had the honour of preceding him. We arrive at the point where 
we differ, and in fairness allow him to speak for himself: 


“ One course remains for those who, like me, feel every day more and 
more opposed to the system, which compromises the country, both at 
home and abroad : it is to join together, to rely upon one another, and 
to keep aloof: to take up a strong stand, upon the ground of consti- 
tutional opposition, where we may collect, one by one, every principle, 
either openly violated, or artfully removed from the eye of the country : 
all her complaints, all her interests, all her compromised dignities: it is 
to assemble together every generous instinct of the nation, moral and 
progressive, in order, that when, at some future day, the system shall 
have reached its ruin— whether by the absolute decay of public 
spirit—whether by that political interdiction, in which it has ino 
itself to be placed by Europe—the country may know where to seek the 
principles of its revolution, its glory, its public spirit, its safety, in the 
asylum where we shall have preserved them cuhvadaal: and may find them 
once more in a loyal and firm opposition, instead of going, at a moment 
of crisis, to look for them among factions.” (Prolonged bravoes at the 
extremities. ) 


The idea of forming a party, out of the few disinterested indi- 
viduals who exist in the various existing parties and modifications 
and shades of parties, which make up that many-coloured as- 
sembly called the Chamber of Deputies, is a piece of eclectism, 
which argues either a singular ignorance of human nature, or a 
curiously exalted view of the virtues of political partisans. It is 
assumed, for instance, that there are legitimists, willing to unite 
with republicans: these anxious to sacrifice Henry Cinq—those 
zealous to mount the white or any cockade: provided only that 
they can, by alliance, overthrow that darkly mysterious thing, now 
called ‘ The System.’ But how are the several units of parties to 
know that they are thus called by a divine voice, chianeibin 


within to be honest to their country and treacherous to their 
leaders. They have only ‘to examine their instincts’—to ask if 
they have got a call—and to range themselves under the banners 
of the new prophet! 

The remark upon this at Paris is very simple : people shake 
their heads, and call M. Lamartine a poet. We have been 
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surprised at the abundant sneers of this kind we have found in 
the Paris papers, the organs of that public which calls us a 
nation of shopkeepers. Nation of shopkeepers as we are, it is 
matter of honourable reflection to us that we think differently of 
these things. There is hardly a single statesman in our an- 
nals—even Burleigh and Bacon not excepted—who has not 
written verses, and escaped reproach for it. The list is long and 
brilliant, and holds the names of Wyatt, Essex, Sackville, Ra- 
leigh, Falkland, Marvell, Temple, Somers, Bolingbroke, Pulte- 
ney, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Wellesley, and Macaulay. 
Milton devoted himself to political affairs. Addison was a secre- 
tary of state. Prior was a diplomatist, at whose appearance 
‘stocks rose or fell;’ and Pope was mouthpiece to Secretary 
Bolingbroke. All our famous poets have been _politicians—none 
of our famous politicians have despised poetry. It is onl 
among the etalk who profess to be a people of ideas, and call 
us traders, that it is supposed impossible for a man who writes 
verses to have feasible political notions. It is just to | amartine 
to say that, great as his error may be in the matter we are at 
present considering, he sets forth arguments in its behalf too 
practical to be answered by a snecr. We cannot entertain a 
doubt that he will fail in his attempt to snatch, from the 
floating ever-changing mass we have described, and bind them 
consistently, his imaginary sect of generous instincts. But he 
believes he will succeed, not because : is either poet or prophet, 
but because, as he says, under the restoration an opposition similar 
in object, commencing with only seventeen voices, was formed, 
and eventually triumphed. 

This precedent, however, cited with so much confidence, 
betrays a fallacy. Under the restoration there was, it is true, 
an opposition intellectually as well as numerically strong; but the 
government was strong; and a strong government is precisely 
what is now wanted. M. de Lamartine reasons upon quite a 
contrary supposition. Hearing him speak, one would be led to 
suppose that the evil the country laboured under was the night- 
mare of a government, so strongly fastened, fixed with such 
a power of enduring, so oppressive, and so exhausting, that no 
hope remained save in the accumulation of slowly-gathering 
forces, to be brought against it at some distant day. Sup- 
pose we ask M. de Lamartine, in return to this, what the 

average life of a French cabinet may be? Is it not old if it 
passes the brief term of one year? From August, 1830, to Oc- 
tober, 1840, there took place exactly twenty-two changes of 
government. Suppose we asked him to take upon himself the 
formation of a cabinet; to get together his ‘ faisceau’ of generous 
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instincts from the right, the left, the centre, the extreme right, 
the extreme left, as the left centre, and their various subdivi- 
sions—like nebulx in the process of formation—and tell us how 
long he could hope this notable ‘ faisceau’ to last? Dream of its 
creation he may, but of its vitality he surely could not but despair. 
And yet he would have us believe that in France the opposi- 
tion is powerless, and the government invincible. Why it is 
notorious that every government has lived, and does live, and will 
continue to live, upon the sufferance of some portion of the oppo- 
sition: never by its own internal strength. The Soult-Guizot 
cabinet itself is obliged to lean upon a portion of the left centre; 
and to the mere wavering of Dufaure and Passy may be traced the 
late onslaught, the second within a month, under pretext of a dis- 
cussion of the secret service fund. The difficulty is, not to create an 
opposition, but the supreme difficulty is to get together a govern- 
ment, out of the opposition. Lamartine himself must have had 
some suspicion that if he spoke out boldly the words ‘ weak 
opposition’ and ‘strong government,’ he would have uttered 
something ludicrous, from its palpable remoteness from truth, and 
so he veils his meaning under the mystical phrase ‘ System.’ He 
is opposed to ‘ The System.’ ‘Thus he would have it understood 
that whether the government be Molé, or Thiers, or Guizot, ‘The 
System,’ whatever that be, moves steadily onward. ‘'The System,’ 
then, must mean the King, and the plain inference is, that Louis 
Philippe has, by degrees, not only brought back the revolution 
of 1830 to the principles of the restoration, but that he is as 
strong as was Charles X., with Guizot for a second Vil- 
léle. But the analogy cannot hold. The difference is wide, to 
the whole of this extent: that then the opposition encountered a 
government of prodigiously superior strength, while now, every 
government is so fickle, so changing, and so uncertain of con- 
tinuance, as to afford ‘The System,’ even with sober constitu- 
tional thinkers, something like apology for interference. 

Charles X. did make the gross mistake of not recognising a 
constitutional opposition. Casimir Perrier should have been his 
Fox. Then was the time for the forming of that Whig party, of 
which Lamartine now aspires to be creator. George II. hated 
Fox, but had a sufficient instinct of self-preservation to accept 
principles of constitutional government, which Charles X. never 
could. More fool Charles Dix! Had he acted on the plan of 
George III. and called Casimir Perrier to his councils, he would, 
in process of time, have had his Villéle or his Polignac, with 
strength steeped and renovated in that wholesome spirit of dis- 
cipline and restraint, which is best learned upon the benches of 
abstinence and hope. 
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Thus M. de Lamartine has not read the lesson rightly, whose 
application he seeks to make to a different order of things. The re- 
storation found a country fatigued rather than exhausted, and willin 
to repose under the olive branch, which the Bourbon had shaeal 
The prudence, good sense, lively wit, and easy temper of 
Louis XVIII. had secured all that was necessary for the glory 
and happiness of his successor. The legacy was thrown away upon 
a thriftless, brainless heir; and the people rose, and undid once 
more the machinery of government. ‘To restore government, with 
the guarantees of "better rinciples for its conduct, became the 
business of the system of July. Now we take it to be the duty of 
such men as M. de Lamartine, to stick fast by that system, and 
at the same time to watch narrowly the preservation of those gua- 
rantees. It is by the party founded by Casimir Perrier, the famous 
221, with which Lamartine has hitherto acted, that the principles 
of the revolution can best be worked out. We humbly conceive 
that before Lamartine determined upon pronouncing the discourse 
we are examining, he should have asked himself, where lay the 
wider difference—between himself and his friends, or between him- 
self and his quondam opponents. He should have then consider- 
ed, whether he was selecting such a moment for changing sides, 
that his desertion could inflict no injury upon any cherished 
principle or contemplated measure. Had he prudently taken 
this council of his conscience, he would surely not have stumbled 
upon a career at the least as inconsistent, as the historical mis- 
take to which we have just alluded was palpable and gross. 

The party with whom M. de Lamartine proposes to act for the 
present, or, it may be, to lead, is that section of the opposition 
called the ‘Gauche.’ His direct reason for abandoning his own 
party is because they —— the Fortification Bill, the Moral 
Complicity invention, and the Act of Regency. Well: the ‘Gauche’ 
supported the Fortification Bill; nay, they did all but originate it; 
the then friends of Lamartine being lukewarm or divided. In 
support of the Bastilles, the ‘Gauche’ united toa man. With 
what eagle directness of vision should the sublime Lamartine re- 

rd his object, if he missed the broad stare of surprise with which 

dillon Barrot must have received an announcement of coalition 
founded upon such a motive as that. As to the Moral Complicity 
invention, what voice in the Chambers was raised against its atro- 
cious violation of law? The ‘ System’ may indeed lay claim to 
the honour of the invention; but the ‘Gauche’ must share the 
~ odium of moral complicity in allowing its application, without one 
word of remonstrance. And it is to these talkers about liberty, 
who in practice have proved their incapacity to appreciate it, that 
Lamartine carries over his enthusiasm, his honour, and his splendid 
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diction. The Regency Act met with such faint opposition, that 
it might be said to have been unanimously adopted; so that to fix 
upon one side of the Chamber, or the ‘ System’ which stalks be- 
hind it, the responsibility of a fault in this, if fault there be, 
were to deny that there exists such a thing at all as moral com- 
plicity of any kind. So far for particular acts. But on certain 
wide general principles, Lamartine may still hope to find himself 
in accordance with his new allies: en attendant, be it always under- 
stood, the advent of the ‘ faisceau’ of generous instincts, who are to 
place that many-coloured banner in his hands—which will blend 
the Bourbon white with the Republican tricolour, will be topped 
by the Napoleon eagle, and hoist for its staff the famous old um- 
brella handle of the Citizen King! Now the most important of 
these general principles is that of Peace; for without it, all the 
rest, which may be summed up in the term, constitutional pro- 


gress must stand still. And as to Peace, what is the acknow- 
edement of M. de Lamartine? 


“ The government of July, from the first day, proclaimed—Peace. 
I honour it eternally for so doing. I myself have ever been, and 
ever shall be, the partisan of peace. I never have shared, and never 
will share, this false liberalism, which affects to see liberty in war alone, 
and which would advance, through smoke and glory, to a sure military 
despotism, if ever we began a war, not demanded by our necessities or 
our duties. The government of July has done well in wishing peace ; a 
negotiating reign can be greater than a conquering reign ; treaties are 
victories.” 

Before whom are these fine pearls thrown? The Left. They, 
who are doing all they can to embroil France with England: with 
that country, from which our orator not only draws his precedents, 
but the very language of its parties, for he would be ‘ a Whig.’ 
And where does he find the pearls? Why he plucks them 
from the diadem of the ‘ System,’ whose existence he endangers, 
and, so endangering, renders war inevitable, and constitutional 
progress but the phantom of a dream. Suppose him once more 
to address Odillon Barrot, and in something after this fashion: 
‘ My love of peace is so great, that I desert the tiger Guizot, 
and lie down beside the lamb O’Barrot.’ Odillon should in- 
deed be a saturnine man, if he refrained from laughing out- 
right. Indeed it is more than whispered that the Gauc e’ are 


already in high and somewhat amusing discussion as to what they 
shall do with their new recruit. ‘ Where shall we place him in 
our regiment? said one of the leaders the other day in great 
distress. ‘ Dans la Musique,’ was the reply. And truth to say, 
the well-tuned period and melodious phrase might perhaps be less 

wr than among the pipers and fiddlers of the band ! 


harmlessly emp 
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The occasion selected for Lamartine’s change of parties is ano- 
ther evidence of the grave error it involved. ‘The debate was upon 
the right of search; for in reality the whole discussion upon the 
address reduced itself to that question. Had the Left been able to 
force a clause upon ministers, declaratory of the necessity of abro- 
gating the treaties which embraced that principle, not only should 
the Cabinet have resigned, but its successors must have come 
in pledged to the annulling, by fair means or by foul, by nego-. 
tiation or by war, of the only known efficacious method for 
the destruction of the slave trade. Lamartine is a strenuous ad- 
vocate of slave emancipation; yet we do not find in his published 
and corrected speech, one reservation made in favour of those trea- 
ties which had occupied almost exclusively the attention of the 
Chamber. His silence evinced an indifference, of which the 
opponents of mutual right of search would have enjoyed the 
advantage. M. de Lamartine has special reasons for condemning 
moral complicity, in whose toils he on so nearly fallen. 

In the attack upon the cabinet contained in the memorable 
speech before us, M. Guizot is emphatically marked out. He is in 
fact the only minister named. Coon a former occasion, we took 
the liberty of urging on M. Guizot that the time had arrived when, 
in the practical application of his cherished constitutional prin- 
ciples, —— be found the safety of France. M. de Lamartine 
differs only so far, that he would postpone this application to 
some indefinite period, coeval with the creation of that new 
party, of whose character our readers have by this time formed 
some notion. Lamartine thinks the country, in difficult crises, 
would look to it instead of to factions. Why it is the re- 
markable feature of the present government, to ind so far put 
down factions, that it is the only one which, for a period longer 
than the existence of any of its predecessors, has been undisturbed 
by an émeute. But let us turn to the speech which this debate 
extorted from Guizot. 

The temper of the Chamber had been shown in a division on 
something about Syria, in which the ministry had been left 
in a minority of three. The next day, M. Guizot was the 
first to mount the tribune. The journals were raging without— 
the Chamber sullen, after its agitation. There was Dupin in the 
midst of the minister’s own friends, treasuring up his jokes, ar- 
ranging his sarcasms: proud that his stomach could not digest 
an English bird, nor his lips articulate an English sound.* 


* The anecdote of M. Dupin having declined a portion of an English bird, at the 
royal table, because it was English, appeared in a late number of the Times. The 

ectation of inability to pronounce an English word, occurred in the debate to 
which we are referring. 
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And there was Thiers, too cunning to commit himself, - pat- 
ting upon the back a second-rate advocate, the paid defender 
of the slave-trading ‘ Marabout:’ while his smile, in which a phy- 
siognomist might have read the subtlest expression of super-su 
tilised finesse, was enjoying the minister’s supposed embarrass- 
ment, and perhaps indignation, at having to stoop to such a quarry. 
And there was Tocqueville, unconsciously fixing himself upon the 
horns of Lord Brougham’s dilemma. d there were Dufaure 
and Passy, waiting a more favourable occasion to play their 
pranks of pretended disinterestedness. And there were the false 
friends within the camp, wanting only honourable boldness, and 
a less keen sense of interest, to follow Lamartine into ranks where 
hung no tempting fruit. And before this motley array rose 
Guizot. We need not repeat how he defended the maintenance 
of treaties. We can only lift up our hands in astonishment, that 
at this day, the most civilized nation of the continent could be 
misled by a delusion as gross as that which bewildered the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Thom of Canterbury. But we must rejoice that 
Guizot had the manliness to utter those expressions of proud self- 
sustaining integrity, which at once compelled his opponents, 
incapable of an honourable confession of error, to shamble out 
of their difficulties into the acceptance of a plain paragraph, 
with a pretended equivocal construction. ‘ I will never hold 
power,” said M. Guizot, save upon the conditions, that I can be of 
service to my country, with honour to myself:” and returning to 
the treaty, of which he had been obliged to refuse the ratification, 
that of 1841, he boldly declared that he remained in power, after 
that event, only because he, of all living men, was the fittest to 
draw France from the diplomatic embarrassment into which that 
refusal to ratify her own act had placed her. 

No two men can differ more widely from each other than La- 
martine and Guizot. The one must be confessed theoretical, 
without the least approach to practical ability; the other, with 
principles and views as wide and as capacious, is eminently prac- 
tical—he is so to over-caution. We have even associated this 
latter quality with fear: but perhaps not justly. He believes the 
time not yet arrived for the reducing of his doctrinaire principles 
to practice. And it may be doubtful if he can well be blamed, 
after the occurrences of the last two months, which make reason- 
able Frenchmen, like M. de Gasperin, blush, and chain the tongues 
of such statesmen as Molé and Thiers. The ideas of Lamartine 
move about in a certain vague atmosphere. He sees prospects 
both extensive and beautiful, but over them hang mists, which 
hide the sharp clear outlines of sublunary things. Nor is he con- 
tent to approach objects by ordinary footsteps. He must mount 
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the wings of Icarus, or proceed by balloon. His friends, accordingly, 
look on with admiration, not unmixed with pity. Guizot, on the 
contrary, having cast his eye upon the horizon, and refreshed his 
rich mind with a draught of knowledge, girds up his loins, takes 
his staff, and descends to the highways of men. The oratory of 
each is equally characteristic. That of Lamartine is full, swelling, 
harmonious, and pointless: that of Guizot logical and close—not 
a word too much or a word too little—no new argument ad- 
vanced till the previous one is fixed—and all strung together, link 
by link, till an invincible chain is formed. He may be over- 
whelmed, as his enemies so often allege him to be, by the rock 
of an opposition Polyphemus, but it will be still to realize the 
metamorphosis of Ovid. An ever-flowing fountain of truthful 
eloquence succeeds, enduring long after prejudice and outrage 
are forgotten, or remembered only to his honour. 

The titles of the two most celebrated collections of Lamartine’s 
poems are characteristic of the author, ‘ Harmonies’ and ‘ Medi- 
tations. We have asserted, against certain French writers of 
newspapers, that poets are not by their calling unfitted for public 
affairs: poetry, like every other great exertion of the mind, having 
common sense for its basis. But poets of the turn of Lamartine 
would do better perhaps not to abandon the scene of their ‘ medi- 
tations,’ for the stormy action of public assemblies, with tumult on 
the surface, and intrigue below. And we say this all the more 
emphatically, from thinking that these ‘ Harmonies’ of the poet do 
absolutely merit their title. Before their appearance, there was 
no French poetry so perfectly harmonious: the very vagueness of 
the language—the indistinctness which belongs to sentiment, and 
is repelled by more hardy thought—served the writer. In his hands 
the French language softened from its clear, glancing, epigram- 
matical expression, into something like the round and charming 
fulness, which our own is so capable of receiving. Of his political 
course we will only add, that had he remained with his party, we 
think that he might really have done much for popular liberty. 
But his late conduct has been in every way as inconsistent, as his 
language is illogical. A friend of peace, he joins the partisans of 
war, and weakly hopes that the arm which he thinks failed to 
press on his former friends, will be powerful enough to restrain 
his present uncontrollable allies. 





We had written thus far, when the last number of the ‘ Revue 
‘des Deux Mondes’ (for March 1843) brought us the last pub- 
lished production of M. de Lamartine. It is the fragment of a 
tragedy, with the title of ‘The Slaves’ (Les Esclaves). This 


tragedy, we are told in a note, has been some time composed, but 
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M. de Lamartine’s political position has not yet permitted him to 
offer it to the Théaitre Francais. What this means we do not 
quite understand. Does he think dramatist and statesman incom- 
patible—seeing tragedies and orations may put one another to the 
blush ? Then why write at all—or, having written, why make 
public just now ? 

In this last question lies probably the gist of the matter. Our 
readers have observed the painful position in which Lamartine 
would assuredly have Sonal himself placed, if his desertion of 
Guizot in the slave treaties debate had struck down ministers and 
emancipation-cause together. Reflection would embitter this 
thought in a mind so generous as we believe Lamartine’s to be. 
What was to be done then? Something to show his undiminished 
interest in the slave—and on the impulse away goes a scene of his 
old unfinished tragedy of ‘ Toussaint l'Ouverture’ to the editor of 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 

Alas! that we should have to say it, with all our great admi- 
ration for what is excellent in Lamartine—but if the slave should 
wait what good the tragedy would bring him, he might abandon 
hope for ever. The poet is even less at home in the agitations 
and passions of the Drama, that in the intrigues and cross-pur- 
poses of the Chamber. 

The fragment is described as the address of Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture to the blacks of St. Domingo, “ to encourage them to re- 
conquer their liberty.” And thus he begins. Our translation is 
rude, but sufficient. The reader will judge if his words are encou- 
raging, or in any manner likely to raise the spirits of his friends. 


. . You, nature hates and man denies, 

To whom the milk of bosoms bruised with chains 
Has mide a heart of spleen in a thin body— 
You, like to all which constitutes the beast— 
Reptiles! of which I am the hand and head! 


Vous que hait la nature et que "homme renie; 

A qui le lait d’un sein par les chaines meurtri 
N’a fait qu’un coeur de fiel dans un corps amaigri; 
Vous, semblables en tout a ce qui fait la béte; 
Reptiles, dont je suis et la main et la téte! 


He bids them remember the affronts of the white men, which 
are like ‘‘ the goad planted in the bull’s flesh, till at last, turning 
his stupid forehead, he strikes with his horn his tyrant in the 
stomach.” 


C’est l’aiguillon saignant qui, planté dans la peau, 
Fait contre le bouvier regimber le taureau; 

Tl détourne a la fin son front stupide et morne, 
Et frappe le tyran au ventre avec sa corne. 
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Toussaint next proceeds to tell his “ fréres d’ignominie” how 
gunpowder is made, 


Avec le sel de pierre et le noir de charbon, 


and the extraordinary effects it produces: concluding with this 
recommendation : 


Ram down your hearts as is ramm’d down this powder ! 
You are salt-petre, coal, and thunderbolt— 

I will be Fire—and the White Man the Target! 

Show in your bursting, race at last avenged, 

With what explosion time has loaded you! 


Eh bien! bourrez vos cceurs comme on fait cette poudre, 
Vous étes le charbon, le salpétre et la foudre. 

Moi, je serai le feu, les blancs seront le but. 

De la terre et du ciel méprisable rebut, 

Montrez en éclatant, race 4 la fin vengée, 

De quelle explosion le temps vous a chargée! 


At this point of the speech, some slight noise is heard, whereat 
the assembled negroes are betrayed into slight agitation. 


Fear you the white man? You afraid? And why? 
Listen to me, for so afraid was I. 


Avez-vous peur des blancs? Vous, pour d’eux! et pourquoi? 
J’en eus moi-méme aussi peur; mais écoutez-moi. 


He then proceeds to employ one of the most remarkable ar- 
guments we can ever recollect to have read, for the purpose of dis- 
sipating fear. This argument may be thus briefly stated: a white 
man, dead and flayed, is no more dangerous than a negro similarly 
circumstanced. ‘The reasoning is in the shape of an anecdote of 
Toussaint’s life, whereon the poet seems to have intended to lavish 
all his tragic power. Thus it runs. 

Having escaped, on a certain occasion, to the Marroons, and 
taken refuge in a churchyard, his sleep was disturbed by the ar- 
rival of a tiger, who appears to have commenced what used for- 
merly to be pretty well known on this side the channel, as ‘ body- 
snatching.’ We were not aware of this tiger-habit of digging up 
food: it is a fact in natural history altogether new tous. But 
Lamartine’s tiger certainly dug up two dead bodies. 

One was aslave, the other was a master, 
And mine ear hearil him feed on both of them! 


L’un était un esclave, et l'autre était un maitre; 
Mon oreille des deux l’entendit se repaitre. 


The tiger, in due time, finishes his feast, and goes: and the day 
dawns: whereupon down comes Toussaint from the tree, resolved 
to find what remains of the negro, and replace it in the earth— 
leaving the white man’s relics to go to the deuce as they might. 
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Vain hope! vain effort! of both skeletons 

The tiger had the framework left entire— 

But gnawing both from head unto the toes, 

Had made them similar by flaying them! 
O’ercoming horror—‘ Let us see,’ I said, 

‘ Where ’twixt them God has placed the barrier. 
What unshared organ and what sheaf of nerves 
Nature creates alike and different? 

Whence comes the difference in their lot so great, 
That one obeys and th’ other still commands?’ 

I plunged at leisure in the mystery. 

From soles of feet to fingers of the hand 
Comparing them in vain, membrane by membrane! 
There were the same lights piercing the skull’s walls— 
Like bones—like senses—all the same—all equal— 
The tiger making on them common banquet. 

Vain désir! vains efforts! de l’un, l’autre squelette 
Le tigre avait laissé la charpente complete, 

Et rongeant les deux corps de la téte aux orteils, 
En leur étant la peau les avait faits pareils. 
Surmontant mon horreur, ‘ Voyons,’ dis-je en moi-méme, 
‘Ou Dieu mit entre eux deux la limite supréme! 


Par quel organe a part, par quel faisceau de nerfs, 
La nature les fit semblables et divers? 


D’ou vient entre leur sort la distance si grande? 
Pourquoi l’un obéit, pourquoi l’autre commande?’ ... 
A loisir je plongeai dans ce mystére humain, 

De la plante des pieds jusqu’aux doigts de la main; 
En vain je comparais membrane pour membrane: 
C’étaient les mémes jours percants les murs du crane; 
Mémes os, mémes sens, tout pareil, tout égal, 

Me disais-je; et le tigre en fait méme régal. 

Poor work this, after Shylock’s grand burst on the wrongs of 
his fellow-bondsmen, and their “ senses, affections, passions.” It 
~ be doubtful if more is proved by it than that Toussaint was a 
bad natural anatomist—though it seems clear, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that he has proved every thing. Fear! he exclaims. And will 
you still fear him whom the worm dissects and the jackal may 
devour ! 

Et craindrez-vous encore 
Celui qu’un ver disséque et qu’un jachal dévore. 
To which we would only again humbly submit, that it by no 
means follows he is not to be feared when alive. 

This has not been an agreeable task, but we have discharged it 
fairly and in no spirit of attack or banter. And the reader will 
require no further proof, we think, that the Verses of M. de La- 
martine on this particular occasion are to the fullas unhappy as the 
Politics which have led to their publication. Sincerely do we 
regret both. 
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Art. VIIIl—Was ich Erlebte ; aus der Erinnerung niedergeschrie- 
ben. (Facts and Feelings from my Life.) Von HenricH STEF- 
FENS. 6 vols. Breslau. 1840-1-2. 


OF the living German writers of note whom every body, that is to 
say, every body that looks into foreign literature, knows, at least 
by name, there is none more German in all respects than HENRICH 
STEFFENS—and yet he is, properly speaking, no German, but a 
Norwegian by birth, and a Dane by education; German only by 
intellectual relationship, and Prussian by assumed denizenship. 
The modern Danes however are, like cae Canusinians, a 
bilingual race, as Oehlenschliiger and Baggesen by their writings 
sufficiently show : this may account for the fluency and luxuriance 
with which Steffens expresses himself in the German tongue: and 
as for the fiery fumes of thorough Germanism that steam out from 
his inward man, these may come by direct descent from his grand- 
father, who, as he himself carefully tells us, was a respectable dis- 
tiller of spirituous liquors in the good town of Wilster in Holstein, 
about the beginning of the last century. 

Be this as it may, Henrich Steffens, born in the Norwegian 
seaport town Stavanger, the 2d May 1773 (in the same year 
with Ludwig Tieck, and the same year and day with Novalis), 
and now a notable professor of ‘ Naturphilosophie,’ and a writer 
of novels, in the Prussian university of Berlin, isa German of the 
Germans in all the good qualities of that generation, and in some of 
the bad qualities too. In all the good qualities: first, in that deep 
emotional swell and eager pulsation of theimner man, which gives 
a sort of glowing reality tothe most abstract speculations of our 
brethren beyond the Rhine, and a poetic life to the driest details 
of science in their hands; then, in that devout and reverential 
tone, the furthest possible removed from a mere church formalism, 
which acknowledges Christianity not merely as the solemn celestial 
background of a terrestrial scenery, but uses it as the heart of all 
vitality, and the keystone of all knowledge—or, if it cannot do 
so, rejects it altogether; then, in that uncontrollable instinct of 
speculation, which, diving deep and soaring high, is never content 
with a mere arithmetic and classification of facts, however com- 
prehensive, but is ever uniting the highest to the lowest by the 
secret thread of cognate ideas, which are all acknowledged as parts 
of one whole—Nature, and all traced to one common centre—Gop; 
then again, as a consequence of this speculative tendency, in that 
true-hearted wrestling with doubt and difficulty through a long 
course of spiritual change and metamorphosis, which makes the 
history of a man’s internal feelings a matter of more real conse- 
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quence than that of his external experience—reveals from his heart 
a living body of divinity, and exhibits in his diary a miniature 
history of philosophy; and lastly, in a certain irregular sweeping 
vastitude of intellectual activity, in a comprehensive many-heaving 
surge of thought, feeling, and knowledge, which is ever plunging 
from prose into poetry, and from poetry back again into prose, an 
from allthings into philosophy. In these most characteristic points of 
intellectual strength, Henrich Steffens is a thorough German in 
the best sense of that word—-‘ ein reicher Geist und ein beredter 
Schriftsteller’ — ‘a richly-furnished intellect,’ as Menzel says, 
‘ and an eloquent writer too’ in all that earnest breadth of deve- 
lopment which in so many Germans we so much admire, even 
thm it confounds us rather than edifies. But he is a German also 
to the backbone in his vices, which grow, as is mostly the case, 
out of the same root with his virtues; and in no vice is he more a 
German (as the publication which has given occasion to these re- 
marks most abundantly testifies) than im this, that he knows not 
to rein and to restrain the careerings of his soul, and is continually 
sinning against that Aristotelian maxim so felicitously adapted by 
the Roman Lyrist. 

There is a measure and a bound in things, 

Which he who passes and who reaches not, 

Misses the mark of right. 

What have we here in fact ? six volumes of autobiography, 
and six more perhaps to come, from a man, who though tossed 
about a little more than most men, both by sea and land, like 
fEneas, was neither a Shakspeare, nor a Walter Scott, nor the 
Boswell to any Johnson. We may say of Steffens’s ‘Was ich 
Erlebte,’ as the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ said of Wordsworth’s ‘ Ex- 
cursion,’ and with much more justice: “‘ This will never do!” 
Es ist zu breit, gar zu breit ; even with Steffens’s fine flow of 
German feeling, and multifarious German discursiveness, not a 
little wearisome. This, however, is what one expects in a German 
book; and it is only a wasting of paper to say any thing particular 
about it. ‘Meya BiBdov peya xaxov;) which, being translated into 
German, means, “a book which is not a big book is no book at 
all.” How, indeed, should we expect biographical notices, or per- 
sonal memoirs of any reasonable compass, from a nation of speculators 
who are continually tracing the mysterious nucleus of a Weltphili- 
sophie, in every infusorial germ of an idea that floats through the 
small drop of the individual mind; and who are continually dragging 
Spinoza and Schelling, and a whole: host of solemn philosophers, 
into the midst of their Butterbrot and Sauerkrout, and ‘ esthe- 
tical teas,’ and whatever else appertains to the good old German 
dynasty of the Dressing-gown and the Nightcap ? One might as 
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reasonably expect an Englishman to write daily in a o— 
paper, and not be tinctured strongly with mere party politics, as 
that a German, erudite and inquiring as he always is, should com- 
pose a narrative of facts, not smoked to the marrow with specula- 
tion, and belted round to the height of ten atmospheres with 
disquisition. 

teffens’s book, therefore, must be regarded as another proof 
(in addition to what we have lately noticed*) of the utter in- 
capacity of the elephantine German mind to excel in the more 
light and graceful style of composition which memoirs demand. 
Nevertheless there is much to be learned from their Denkwiirdig- 
heiten, aus meinem Leben, Erinnerungen, or by whatever names 
their late frequent essays in this department may be designated. 
Only, to learn from them, one must be thoroughly initiated into the 
German region. For the general English reader there is nothin 
here, except what few facts the kindly critic may patiently fish 
out for him out of the vast whirlpool of speculation— 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

We say the general English reader; for those in this country, and 
we may say they are an increasing few, whom Coleridge or 
Carlyle supply with the metaphysico-theological food that is con- 
venient for them, will find something deeply to interest them in 
almost every page of Steffens. His account in particular of his 
early religious impressions, their subsequent vanishing, and future 
restoration—the fermenting process his mind went through in the 
successive study of Spinoza, Schelling, and Kant—possesses no 
common psychological interest ; and we venture to assert, that the 
thinker who carefully and sympathetically reads what is said of 
Spinoza in the third volume of this work, will know more of 
the practical worth and worthlessness of that most original and 
powerful mind, than the combined erudition of Biihle, Tenne- 
mann, and Ritter, could teach him. For as Géthe says, some- 
where, ‘Die Philosophie musz gelebt und geliebt werden;’ a 
philosophy, like a religion, must be lived and loved before it can 
be understood ; one must either work it out experimentally in his 
own experience, or feel it worked out in the intellectual history of 
a fellow man, before he is in a capacity to pass any critical judg- 
ment on its merits. Those, therefore, who feel themselves vitally 
attracted by the mysterious developments and strange phases of 
the inner man (which after all is the only central and substan- 
tial man) in Germany, will not allow themselves to be deterred, 
by any thing here said, from casting more than a careless glance 
into those mostly edifying, sometimes pleasant and entertaining 
volumes. 


* Vid. ‘ Varnhagen von Ense’s Memoirs.’ ‘F. Q. R.’ No. LIL, p. 241. 
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Next to the spiritual history of the author, the importance of 
which we do not magnify when we say that it possesses, not 
merely a personal, but a German, and in some views a Euro 
significancy, the accounts which he gives us from time to time of 
the manner in which he was affected by the various intellectual. 
influences of German literature during the last century, and 
the personal sketches of some of its most noted heads, stand 
forth out of the vast mass with an interesting prominency. Of 
these we shall give a few extracts, and such as we hope may be 
able to command the attention of the general as well as of the 
German reader. Here, for instance, we have some criticisms on 
Klopstock and Schiller which display great freedom and. healthi- 
ness of view in a German youth at the end of the last century; 
and which are a complete justification of that one-sidedness of 
estimate with which—as some German critics will have it—we 
on this side the channel are fond to depreciate the worth of their 
literary heroes. 


“ Klopstock was the first of our German writers whose language caused 
me any difficulty ; and I was not surprised at this, as even my father, a 
born Suan, and other persons of ripe age, were always saying that 
this author, on account of the profundity of his thoughts, was difficult 
to understand. This, however, only acted as a spur to my juvenile am- 
bition. As for the ‘ Messiah,’ after some little trouble at the outset, I 
did not find it so unintelligible ; but it was difficult for me to find in it 
that extraordinary merit which others seemed to perceive. I could by 
no means understand why the events, the revelations of the New 
Testament, which in their original sublime simplicity opened up to 
me an unfathomed world of mystery, should be presented to me here in 
this strange metamorphosis. For I also had lived with the Saviour, I 
had accompanied him and his disciples as he travelled and taught 
through the towns and villages of Palestine. The simple traits in St. 
Matthew, and more than all in St. John, contain within themselves an 
infinite world of description. The characters, the events, the doctrines 
themselves, come forward in such definite and clear outline, that for a 
boy of vivid imagination, whose inmost nature had been deeply moved 
by religious feelings, they could not but reveal a panorama of the most 
sublime views, glowing with an interest equally human and divine. 
These angels and devils of Klopstock, their good and evil passions 
spread out with so much pomp and circumstance of description, dis- 
turbed the simple picture, which, complete in all its parts, had long 
stood before my imagination. ‘There were moments even, when this 
product of a foreign fancy, intruding into the holy world of my religion, 
seemed a perfect profanation. And thus it happened, that the great 
and meritorious poet, to whom German literature owes so much, was 
not only not acknowledged by the enthusiastic boy, but in his violent 
one-sidedness totally rejected. With Klopstock I would have nothin 
todo. The simple Gellert I looked upon not indeed as a poet, but i 
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found myself edified by him always, by Klopstock never. And this 
boyish opposition took at that time such deep root in me, that I have 
never up to the present 7 been able to feel any sympathy with the 
poet of the ‘Messiah.’ He appears to me to be a man who had 


formed a fixed resolution to make a poem such as Milton had made 


before him, and in such a form as his classical studies in the School 
Pforte had rendered most familiar to him. He wrote poetry from a 
RESOLVE, not from an IMPULSE. (Er dichtete weil er wollte, nicht 
weil er muste.) 

“* His odes, indeed, in the matter of language, were somewhat more 
difficult to understand; but when I had occupied myself for some time 
in reading those of Horace, I was not long in discovering the source of 
these pompous-sounding barricades of words and violent transpositions 
of sentences. I then began to resolve this complication, and to reduce 
it to its original elements, and found generally in this way a thought 
perfectly plain and simple, which neither attracted me by its profundity, 
nor deterred me by its unintelligibility. I remember well, on one occa- 
sion making a simple experiment of this kind before my father. He 
possibly had been reading one of these odes hurriedly, and found it 
difficult; perhaps with no great interest in the subject, and wanting 
the patience to consider it more narrowly. He then naturally fell 
in with the general opinion, that this poet, on account of his depth, . 
was difficult to understand ; and thought it the most convenient plan to 
admire him at a distance. Finding me accordingly occupied one day 
with one of these odes, he expressed himself very violently thus: ‘ Junge, 
du bildest dir doch nicht ein, etwas verstehen zu wollen was selbst 
alten und verstiindigen Minnern unverstiindlich und  rithselhaft 
cheint ” ‘Boy, do you presume to understand that which old and 


wise men spell painfully, and, after all their pains, often find to be a 
riddle ?’ ”* 


Thus far on Klopstock. What follows on the declamatory style 
of Schiller is equally just. After speaking of the general good 
effect of the ‘ Piccolomini,’ when represented at Weimar for the 
first time in 1798, Steffens proceeds to state his main objection to 
the piece, and to Schiller’s dramatic compositions generally, as 
follows : 


“ But the thing that appeared most offensive to me, and united itself 
strongly even with the first and most favourable impression, was the mo- 
notonous declamatory garb which characterizes all the productions of 
this poet. The effect of this was a too great likeness between the dif- 
ferent characters ; an unvarying uniformity of representation intolerably 
wearisome to the spectator ; and which makes it difficult even for the best 
actor to seize, and to maintain, the marked and peculiar physiognomy of 
his own part. I have since seen quite clearly how this rhetorical ten- 
dency of Schiller’s has proved very pernicious to the German stage ; 
how this one-sided declamation has banished all deeper individuality 





* Vol. L, p. 219. 
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from the characters of their dramatic representation; and how, ema- 
nating from that, a general theatricality of diction arose which, che- 
ished, if I mistake not, by Iffland, has gained a mastery not only over 
the stage, but has forced its way into other departments, is heard in 
every oration, is thundered from our pulpits, and reaches even to the 
schoolboys’ recitations, where, however, happily, it ironizes itself and be- 
comes ludicrous. This declamatory manner necessarily produces another 
evil; as a foil to the prevailing monotony, the artist is compelled to call 
in the aid of mere external effect. The drama is made to impress the 
mind by striking changes and imposing circumstances ; but these, as they 
are not calculated to open up the inner mysteries of personal character, 
move the mind only by the general swell of excitement which they pro- 
duce. Unquestionably not in literature only, but in the fine arts, in 
painting, and above all in music, this declamatory tendency, and this 
production of effect by matters mainly external, are observable. For as in 
the drama the distinctness of individual character is sacrificed, so in 
music the deep-felt independent melodies have been swamped. Thus 
have we put everywhere an intellectual abstraction in the place of a 
living, personal, and significant idea. All our hopes for the future 
depend upon this, that the rhetorical deluge with which we have been 
flooded, becomes daily more and more shallow; that, as Githe for- 
merly, so Tieck still ceases not to impress upon our poetry strongly the 

akarities of living persons ; that the necessity of this is recognised 
by painters of the highest genius ; that the immortal Thorwaldsen dig- 
nifies our sculpture, from whose plastic hands every figure receives the 
living breath of independent individuality ; and that finally, by the ge- 
nius of Felix Mendelsohn, the national melodies upon which all music 
is founded, are allowed to preserve that primitive form in which they 
speak to us out of the depths of our nature, are allowed to come promi- 
nently forward out of the confused chaos of harmonies, transplanting us 
with the might of a more richly developed handling of the theme into 
the lovely days of Handel and Bach.” 

So much in the disquisitional style. But we have facts also, and 
living sketches, in the multifarious ‘ Erlebtes’ of Steffens, that are 
at once more interesting to the general reader, and more valuable 
to the literary historian. Personal memoirs, except in a few rare 
cases, are then best when they are pieced together from sketches of 
all persons of note, except the person who writes; he either being, 
or appearing to be, a mere cicerone and showman. Steffens, as we 
have mentioned, does not take this position exactly, for himself 
and his own spiritual development are a principal matter through 
the whole ae but, being a restless and rambling spirit, now in 


Denmark, now in Norway, now in Sweden; a professor first in 
Kiel, then in Halle, then in Breslaw, and now, last of all, where he 
could not be higher, in Berlin; he crossed the orbits of not a few 
great planets and comets in his life-career (as the Germans would 
say), and the occasional notices of these conjunctions and collisions 
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a substantial value in our eyes worth volumes of criticism. 
us, for instance, in vol. ii., p. 178, we have a description of 
LAvVATER as he appeared ina Danish pulpitin the year 1792. There 
we see him bodily before us in the Reformed Church at_ Copen- 
hagen. The tall, thin man, with a sharp, keen physiognomy, whose 
every line shows the traces of long-continued inward struggles, and 
seeming to bear the weight of more years than he had; but his 
eyes are all fire, brilliancy, and clearness. There he stands; and 
lon with his hoarse, hollow, Swiss accent, offends the liquid 
Danish ear not a little when he first opens his mouth; but that is 
soon forgotten; and the Evangelist goes on to discourse with that 
irresistible eloquence whose root is experience, whose breath is 
earnestness, and whose emphasis is conviction. “‘ Beret !—Pray!” 
The word fell into Steffens’s ear and sunk into his heart; and 
though he knew not how to pray then, nor for years afterwards, 
he could at no time escape from the echo of that earnest apostolic 
word, Beret! This is what one looks for in a book of memoirs; 
a chip of substantial reality—‘ Ein Stick Leben,’ as Gothe used 
to say—a piece of genuine life, a dramatic moment, not got up, 
but really acted. 

Another leaf from reality is the following. For the sake of 
Zacharias Werner we should scarcely, perhaps, have made such 
a long extract; but Gothe is brought in also, in a manner which 
reminds us of some of the best things in Falk and Eckermann. 


The time is 1811, when Steffens was on his migration from Halle 
to Breslaw. 


“Tt was in Jena that I first became acquainted with the once famous 
German poet, Zacharias Werner. His works, I confess, had never any 
particular attractions for me. The ‘ Sons ofthe Valley’ and ‘ the Cross 
on the Baltic Sea’ appealed to my sympathies in vain: they appeared to 
me like a shallow-water, which by a swell of waves artificially created, 
seemed to be laboriously busy in getting up a show of profundity. The 
man himself had something startling and unpleasant about his appearance. 
Tall, and in his gait somewhat slovenly, and in every motion uncouth, 
his gaunt face and powerful nose had something forbidding, almost 
terrific. He came to Weimar to get some of his a s acted there, and 
had made a run over to Jena to pay a few visits. He entertained me 
with news about my friends Friedrich Schlegel, Ochlenschliger, Sismondi, 
and a few others, who were at that time living together at Geneva, in 
Coppet. This was pleasant enough; but he had not spoken long in 
that slow manner which was peculiar to him, when he pulled out of his 
pockets a mass of dirty torn papers, scrawled over with sonnets composed 
by himself; these’ he immediately began to declaim to us in a very 
awkward and tasteless style. I at once conceived an antipathy to 
the man ; one-sided certainly, but I could not help it. No doubt he 
had excellent talents in a way ; but what ruined him, as I conceive, was 
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the fanatical dream that made him believe he was a eee destined to 
promulgate mighty things to men. But for sustaining the character of 
prophet well, he wanted that steadiness of character and confidence of 
conviction, which, even when united with intellectual powers of narrower 
compass, is so powerful in exciting the admiration of the multitude, nay 
can oftentimes command the respect even of the wise. Unhappily he 
was always altogether dependent on the present moment, and was con- 
tinually catering for the applause of those around him. 

“T shall never forget the day when I met this eccentric character, a 
short time afterwards, in Weimar. Githe had invited me and my wife 
to a family party. On arriving we found at table, besides Madame 
Githe, Meyer, and Riemer, only Werner. Githe himself was re- 
markably cheerful the conversation turned on a variety of interestin 
topics, and the free and unconfined manner in which our illustrious land- 
lord scattered his wise sayings, filled us all with delight. He also showed 
us how perfectly, when he pleased, he could forget his poetry and his phi- 
losophy, and play the ladies’ man in the most amiable and engaging style 
imaginable, After the talk had gone on promiscuously for some time, 
he at length turned himself to Werner. ‘ in Werner,’ said he, in his 
calm, but always somewhat commanding manner, ‘ have you nothing to- 
day to entertain us with—no poems, no sonnets to recite?’ Werner 
immediately plunged his hands into his pocket, and out came the bun- 
dle of dirty torn papers as before ; and there they were, spread out on the 
table in such opilideatin that I shuddered inwardly, and blamed in my 
heart our worthy landlord not a little, for having in such an uncalled-for 
manner interrupted the free flow of general conversation. However, 
there was no help for it. Werner now began in a most frightful style 
to declaim a long string of sonnets. I was not particularly inclined to 
listen to any, but one of them at last fixed my attention. The subject 
of the sonnet was the clear full moon floating in a cloudless Italian sky. 
This the poet compared to the sacred host ; a similitude which raised 
my whole nature up in rebellion, and created in Githe’s mind also a 
feeling of manifest disgust. ‘ Now, Steffens,’ says he, turning to me 
calmly, but with an expression of suppressed displeasure; ‘ now, Steffens, 
what say you to that? ‘ Herr Werner,’ I replied, ‘ but a few days ago 
did me the honour to declaim before me a sonnet, in which he complained 
that he had gone too late, too old, to Italy; and I thought at the time 
that he was quite in the right. I scarcely dare to say whether the moon 
or the mysterious symbol of our holy religion have lost the more, by the 
present comparison.’ Githe now threw his composure altogether aside, 
and spoke out what he thought on this point, with a violence such as I 
had never seen in him before. ‘I hate,’ said he, ‘this perverse religiosity 
(diese schiefe Religiositét), and don’t you think that it will ever receive 
any countenance from me, On the stage certainly, disguise itself as it may, 
it shall never appear here: so long, at least, as I have any thing to say in 
Weimar.’ Having gone on in this strain always more decidedly and 
more vehemently, he at last calmed himself again, and turning his dis- 
course to Werner, said, with an earnest air, ‘ You have spoiled my 
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dinner; you know that such absurdities are to me intolerable ; you have 
forced me to forget what I owe to the ladies.’ He then put on an air 
of perfect composure, and turning to the ladies, commenced talking with 
them on some indifferent matters. He did not, however, sit long, but 
rose soon after and left the room. It was manifest that a great violence 
had been done to his feelings, and that he sought solitude to regain his 
wonted tone. Werner sat like a man annihilated.” 


Not less characteristic are the following notices of Schelling and 
Fichte. They belong to the year 1799; the place Jena. 


“Schelling had just arrived from Leipzig, and was, as I was in- 
formed, only recently recovered from a severe illness, On the day ap- 
pointed for his introductory lecture, professors and students were found 
crowding the lecture-room in great numbers. Schelling entered and 
mounted the cathedra. He had a youthful appearance, was indeed two 
years younger than myself, and at the same time the first of the notable 
German philosophers whom I had an inexpressible desire to be ac- 
quainted with. In his whole manner there was something very decided ; 
something like an air of defiance. His cheek-bones were large, his 
forehead high, his temples prominent and wide, the nose with a small 
cast upwards, and in the large clear eyes there lay the might of intel- 
lectual command. When he began to speak he appeared a little em- 
barrassed, but this lasted only for a few moments. The subject of his 
discourse was that which then occupied his whole soul. He spoke of 


the idea of a philosophy of nature, of the necessity of proceeding in the 
study of nature from the point of her essential unity, of the light that 
cae spread itself over all branches of natural science, so soon as natu- 
ralists should dare to plant themselves in this central position of the 
unity of reason. I was completely carried away by. his eloquence, and 


hastened the next day to make a personal visit to him, Galvanism at 
that time was the engrossing matter of speculation with natural philo- 
sophers ; that mysterious point of a higher unity in which electrical and 
chemical agency seemed identified, was prominently brought forward. 
This subject had infinite attractions forme. Schelling received me not 
only with the greatest kindness, but with manifest satisfaction. I was 
the first professional naturalist that had attached myself to him, uncon- 
ditionally and with enthusiasm. Among that class of men indeed, hi- 
therto, he had met only with opponents ; and with that class of oppo- 
nents too, unhappily, who were more anxious to refute the philosopher, 
than to know what philosophy they were refuting. 

“From Schelling I went to Fichte, who was that day delivering the 
introductory discourse to his lectures on the Destination of Man. This 
short, strong-built man, with his sharp, commanding features, made, I 
cannot deny it, a great impression on me when I first saw him. His 
very language had a cutting sharpness. Already acquainted with the 
incapacity of a general audience for metaphysical subjects, he sought in 
every possible way to make himself intelligible to them. He set him- 
self, in the most articulate style of patient logical argumentation, to 
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demonstrate his every proposition ; but at the same time there was an 
air of command in his discourse, as if he wished, by an intellectual fiat, 
to enforce unconditional acquiescence. ‘ Meine Herrn,’ said he, 
‘ collect yourselves; go into yourselves; we are not here to talk of any 
thing external, but simply and sheerly of the internal self.’ The 
auditors, thus addressed, ae in real earnest to be preparing to ‘ go 
into themselves.’ Some changed their position, and raised themselves 
up, others drew themselves together, and fixed their eyes on the floor; 
all were manifestly waiting with great expectation what was to follow 
so serious an address. ‘ Meine Herrn,’ continued the philosopher, 
‘denken Sie sich die Wand’ (Gentlemen, think to yourselves the wall); 
and immediately I observed how every one was actually employed in 
‘ thinking the wall,’ and how all of them appeared to succeed. ‘ Tahen 
Sie die Wand gedacht’ (Have you thought the wall)? said Fichte. 
‘Nun, Meine Herrn, so denken Sie denjenigen der die Wand gedacht 
hat’ (Now, gentlemen, think him who thought the wall). It was 
strange to observe how, at this point of the argument, a manifest con- 
fusion and embarrassment immediately made itself visible in the com- 
pany. Not a few of the auditors seemed really altogether at a loss to 
discover him who had thought the wall; and I now understood how 
young men, who in their first attempt at metaphysics had stumbled so 
awkwardly on the threshold, might, in the course of their future studies, 
fall into a very unpleasant and unsafe state. Fichte’s delivery was ex- 
cellent, marked in every thing by clearness and precision. It was im- 
possible to resist the earnestness of his manner; I was altogether car- 
ried away by the subject; and confess that I never heard so striking a 
lecture again.” 


With these extracts we hope we have succeeded in giving the 
English reader some idea of what sort of general human gleanings 
are to be gathered from this very German book. ‘There are 

olitics, indeed, as well as literature, philosophy, and theology, in 
the ‘ Erlebtes ;’ but of these the germ only appears in the present 
volumes; we are to look for the fruits in those that are to come. 
Steffens was at Halle in the eventful days which preceded and 
followed the battle of Jena; and the account of the state of public 
feeling in Prussia at that time, given in the sixth volume of these 
memoirs, is not without interest to the historian. He afterwards took 
an active part in the moral reaction which swept the merel 
physical bonds of Napoleon’s German power in 1813. But 
that relates to this, and whatsoever else of a public and political 
interest the long series of the ‘ Erlebtes’ may contain, we reserve 
for a future notice,—if it shall seem expedient. 
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Art. IX.—Le Verre d’ Eau; ou, les Effets et les Causes. (The Glass 
of Water; or, Effects and Causes.) —Le Fils de Cromwell. (The 
Son of Cromwell.) Comedies, par EUGENE Scrise. Paris. 
1842. 

Gaetan, Il Mammone. Drame, par FREDERIC SouLIé. Paris. 
1842. 

Halifax. Comedie, par ALEXANDRE Dumas. Paris. 1842. 

La Main Droite et la Main Gauche. (The Right Hand and the 
Left.) Drame par LEon Gozian. Paris. 1843. 

Les Deux Impératrices ; ou, une Petite Guerre. (The Two Em- 
= or, a Little War.) Comedie, par Madame ANCELOT. 

aris. 1842. 

Robert Macaire; rile créé par FREpDERIC LEMAITRE.-— Vau- 
trin. Drame, par M. de Bauzac.. Paris. 1841. 

Une Chaine. (A Chain.) Comedie, par EUGENE SCRIBE. 
Paris. 1842. 


THE atmosphere of the French Academy, which has always had 
an unhappy influence upon the genius of dramatic writers, 
lately transformed Eugene Scribe, the Vaudevilleiste, into a Pro- 
fessor of English History. In the pursuit of this new vocation, 
the learned lecturer has discovered to his exceeding mirth, that 
the historical trophies of England are in general but the result 
of some mean accident, which entirely strips them of their ideal 
lory; and his success has, as usual, called a host of imitators 
into the field. The Sorbonne is transferred to the Théitre 
Frangais, and Scribe takes the place of Guizot. The dramatic 
doctrinaire, with his ‘ Verre d’Eau’ before him, without which 
French professors cannot speak, broaches his leading doctrine, 
worthy of the attempt and of the occasion, in the words of his 
second title: ‘Great Effects from little Causes. Having illus- 
trated this from the reign of Queen Anne, he plunges half a 
century deeper into our annals, and, side by side with the ‘ Fils de 
Cromwell,’ brings up General Monk, to make him relate to a 
Parisian audience, how love of a gentle fair one, of whose name 
the uninquiring English had never heard, converted the old 
Roundhead into a cavalier, and so brought about the restoration. 
No longer let us wonder, then, why our second Charles devoted 
himself to the fair. Eugene Scribe has for ever silenced the 
wicked satirists or dull moralists, who expose or reflect upon the 
gallantries of the Merry Monarch. 

The ‘ Verre d’Eaw’ is founded upon an anecdote to the effect, 
be it fabulous or true, that the Duchess of Marlborough, during 
the period of her ascendancy over Queen Anne, in a ft of anger 
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allowed a glass of water to spill upon the robe of her royal mis- 
tress. To this circumstance, designed or accidental, is attributed, 
by our French professor, the fall of the favourite: the overthrow 
of the Whigs: the Duke of ee deprivation of com- 
mand: and that peace with France, which probably saved the 
last days of the once great Louis the Fourteenth some deeper 
disasters and humiliations. M. Scribe seizes upon the anec- 
dote for the purpose of illustrating his favourite maxim, that the 
most important public events turn frequently, if not always, 
upon accidents of a contemptible character. But M. Scribe is as 
wrong in his general principle, as he is mistaken in the bearing of 
the present particular fact, assuming it to be true. Trivial circum- 
stances are 1n this life pretexts, not causes, for breaches of long- 
established connexions. ‘They are the ready available facts 
which discover the depth of an existing difference; they are seized 
to decide an already established rupture. Such an occurrence 
as the falling of a glass of water could, if an accident, have been 
apologized for and explained, unless indeed, as a pretext, it had 
been wanted and watched for. If, on the other hand, as M. 
Scribe assumes, the Duchess did insolently commit an outrage upon 
the queen, by purposely letting fall a glass of water, then the cause 
ceases to be petty ; for as human society is constituted, an insult, 
no matter how followed by important consequences, is held to be 
adequate to any result. But this — of mean causes and 
mighty effects runs throughout the whole of this politico-philo- 
80 Shical comedy. Comedy, indeed! The victorious progress of 
Madhcangh and Prince iow stopped; the fortunes of Eng- 
land in the balance; the fate of France, too, as a nation; 
depending upon the tremour of a hand which offered a glass of 
water. That,acomedy! Shakspeare felt not so, when he described 
in his inspired, and because inspired, profoundly human lines, 
‘the tricks of man, dressed in a little brief authority,’ as ‘ mak- 
ing angels weep.’ Accidents arising even from the infirmities of 
human temper, when they affect human destinies, are no longer 
subjects for laughter; and the levity with which historical cireum- 
stances of great political import are treated in these comedies, 
is assuredly no very gratifying evidence of the spirit of the time. 
It is the antagonist of reverence: not only of reverence for things 
sacred, but of reverence for historical and traditional associations 
—for great names and great characters. We quarrel with it 
as an unwise and unmannerly invasion of the comic drama. 
We have already had enough of it in the sombre melodramas 
of the Porte Saint Martin, and it is with pain we see it take 
the ground occupied hitherto by the pleasant spirit of Moliére. 
The political hero, so to onk of the * Verre d’Eau,’ is Boling- 
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broke, reduced, in M. Scribe’s hands, to a small intriguer. The 
romantic hero is a young protégé of the statesman, named Masham. 
The heroine, Abigail, afterwards the famous Mrs. Masham, is the 
daughter of Mr. Tomwood, a jeweller in the city. Bolingbroke, 
like Archimedes, wants only a place on which to rest his foot, 
to disturb the course of the whole political world; and true 
to his leading maxim of great effects from little causes, he discovers 
in this pair of simple beings, the very tools for his purpose. The 
manner in which Miss Abigail Tomwood is introduced at court, 
shows M. Scribe’s ready method of inventing expedients. Queen 
Anne, according to our dramatic historian, loved to lay aside the 
oppressive state of royalty; but far from seeking her pleasure, as 
Pope would have it, on the “ bosom of the silver Thames,” she 
loved better, like Charles Lamb, the streets of London, where she 
could look at the shops, gossip with her trusty subjects the shop- 
keeper’s wives and daughters, and make little purchases. Amon 
shops distinguished thus by the royal favour, was that of Mr. Tom- 
wood; in which, one day, the Queen having bought a trinket (a 
trifle of only thirty guineas’ worth), she found she had forgot her 
purse, and was blushing before Abigail, when Miss A. put an 
end to the embarrassment by requesting the unknown lady to 
ut the trinket in her pocket, and pay for it the next fine day she 
pened to be passing in the neighbourhood. The Queen hereupon 
followed up her first act of sina by a second. She gave the 
jeweller’s daughter her address, and a pressing invitation to call 
upon her, with the view of providing for Abigail a place in the 
household of the Duchess of Northumberland; for her majesty 
had learned, in the course of confidential communications in the 
shop, that old Tomwood was on the eve of bankruptcy. When 
Abigail calls the next morning, she to her surprise meets Masham, 
who at that moment is talking politics with Lord Bolingbroke; 
while his lordship, so far from feeling himself interrupted, at once 
takes Miss Tomwood into the conversation. Bolingbroke re- 
cognises the handwriting, giving the unknown lady’s address, to be 
that of the Queen; and his fertile brain, upon this frail ground, 
proceeds without delay to build up a magnificent scheme. Abigail 
shall be the favourite of the Queen; Masham shall rule Abigail; 
he rules Masham. Taking for granted, then, on the spot, that the 
whole plan is settled according to his wishes, he opens to the eyes 
of the city girl, the state of relations between France and England, 
and informs her that she is to play a great part in the affairs of the 
two nations. His immediate object is to have a letter from the 
French ambassador secretly presented to the Queen. The new 
political pupil of Bolingbroke naturally doubts her power of pre- 
senting an ambassador. She is si peu de chose. We shall give what 
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follows, because it contains the whole doctrine of Bolingbroke and 
M. Scribe, as to great effects and little causes. 


Bolingbroke-—You must not despise petty things—they produce great effects. 
You perhaps think, like all the world, that revolutions, political catastrophes, the 
fall of empires, proceed from grave, profound, and important causes. What a 
mistake! States, it is true, are subdued or led by heroes, by great men; but these 
great men are themselves led by their passions, their caprices, their vanities; that 
is to say, by all that in this world is most mean and miserable. You are not aware 
that a dispute about a window at Trianon, condemned by Louis XIV. and de- 
fended by Louvois, caused the very war which now inflames Europe. To the 
wounded vanity of a courtier, the kingdom owes its disasters; to some more trifling 
cause, it shall, perhaps, yet owe its preservation; and, without going farther, I, 
who speak to you, I, Henry St. John, who, to the age of 26 years, was looked upon 
as a dandy, incapable of serious occupations—do you know how I became a states- 
man, a member of parliament, and a minister? 

Abigail_—No, really. 

Bolingbroke-—Eh bien, my dear girl; I was made minister because I danced the 
sarabande; and I lost power by a cold. 

Abigail.—Is it possible? 

Bolingbroke (Looking towards the queen’s apartment).—I will tell you all about it 
another time—and how, without allowing myself to be depressed, I fight at my 
post in the ranks of the conquered. 

Abigail And what can you do? 

Bolingbroke.—W ait and hope. 

Abigail_—Some great revolution? 

Bolingbroke.—Not at all—a chance, a caprice of fate, a grain of sand, to overturn 
the car of triumph. 

Abigail_—But you cannot create this grain of sand. 

Bolingbroke-—True; but finding it, I can push it under the wheel. ’*Tis not for 
talent to thrust itself in the way of providence, and create events—but to profit by 
them as they come. The more trifling in appearance, the greater their effect. 
Great effects from Little causes: such is my doctrine. I rely upon it, and you shall 
see proof of my being right. 

Here the Duchess of Marlborough enters, and between the poli- 
tician and her grace are exchanged some sharp sarcasms, which are 
interrupted by Bolingbroke presenting Abigail, and stating her 
claims. So backed, these are of course treated with scorn; but 
Bolingbroke has the means of carrying his point. ‘ Abigail is a 
Churchill!’ wpon hearing which, the duchess exclaims ‘ O Ciel!’ 
and Bolingbroke follows up the effect with the following singular 
threat: 

“ You understand, madam, that for me, who am a faded author, there lies, in 
the narration of this adventure, the means of establishing myself once more with 


my readers; and the ‘ Examiner’ will be delighted to amuse the public at the expense 
of the noble duchess, cousin of the shop girl.” 


But the noble duchess is not without her resources. Her grace 
having bought up the debts of Bolingbroke, she is his sole cre- 
ditor! ‘and if the pleasant anecdote, with which he threatens 
her, appear in the morning journal, the evening paper shall 
announce that the witty author, Mr. St. John, is at that moment 
in Newgate! engaged on a treatise upon the art of going in debt.’ 
Here is tit for tat with a vengeance! And worthy of observation 
is the vulgar coarseness of the threats, to say nothing of the im- 
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robabilities they involve. The buying up of debts upon the one 
eae, and the supposition, on the other, that the mere fact of 
there being a poor relation would overwhelm an English lady 
with ridicule! But the plot waits. Masham, at this moment of 
the interview, rushes in, to tell Abigail (aside) that he has just 
killed an unknown gentleman in a duel, who had insulted him, 
This event turns out to be of the greatest importance to Boling- 
broke, for the unfortunate defunct is his lordship’s cousin, whose 
fortune and title now devolve upon Mr. Henry St. John (so, 
— correctly, we ought to have called his lordship up to 
this point). This relation had behaved ill to his heir; for he 
it was who first purchased up Mr. St. John’s debts, and then 
assigned them to his enemy, the duchess; Bolingbroke does 
not, therefore, much regret the event ; yet still, it being his 
interest to feign sorrow, he craftily bethinks him of mournfully 
accusing the queen’s ministers with having contrived Lord 
Richard’s assassination, ‘because he was one of the opposition, 
and a defender of the people’s liberties.’ A likely imputation! The 
duchess, on the other hand, is now in the very thick of a busy 
intrigue against Abigail; and in order to induce the queen to 
withdraw her interest in her favour, confers an obligation upon 
her majesty by procuring from the duke a captaincy for the youn 

favourite, Masham, who has ingratiated himself with his roya 
mistress by reading for her, every morning, the ‘ Journal des 
Modes’!! Bolingbroke is by this time authorized to pursue the 
murderers of his cousin, when he learns from poor Abigail the name 
of the real author of his death. ‘What will you do,’ asks Abigail, 
imploringly. ‘To which Bolingbroke gaily replies, ‘ Parbleu! I 
shall not do any thing. Some noise—some newspaper articles and 


he (Masham) be out of the way. Then I will 


ches—unti 
cae myself, and pretend to pursue him with fury, such as becomes 
a cousin. And Abigail rewards the —_ e cool hypocrite, 


with the following naive expression of admiration and gratitude: 
‘ Ah, you are so good! so amiable! ’tis well designed, wonderfully 
well. As he fled yesterday, he must already be far away.’ 
Masham, however, had not got faraway. He is overtaken on the 
road by an officer, who, so far from being charged to arrest him, 
presents the fugitive with a captaincy in the Guards, in a box 
bearing the identical diamonds purchased by the fair incognita in 
Tomwood’s shop! and accompanied by an anonymous note, in a 
lady’s hand, commanding his instant attendance at court. Abigail 
having heard all this, becomes straightway jealous: of whom she 
knows not, and dares not whisper her suspicions. But now, 
through the persevering Bolingbroke, the perplexed Miss Abigail 
finds herself already on a high road to the post of favourite; 
and the power of the duchess begins to wane. The moment at 
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length arrives, which is to put the influence of all parties to the 
test. The passports of the French ambassador are ready; for in 
those days, according to M. Scribe, passports were as necessary in 
England as in France. Are they to ih delved to his excellency, 
and all accommodation broken off? or is he to be received at 
court, and peace proclaimed? Whoisto win the prize, of war or 
_ the Duchess of Marlborough, or Miss Abigail ‘Tomwood? 

ese are the momentous questions. ‘The duchess has prepared a 
letter for the queen’s signature: it is to be submitted at a certain 
hour. In the mean time, Bolingbroke rushes to the queen, and 
addresses to her majesty the most urgent remonstrances. They fail. 
But though to the politician the queen is deaf, to a calumny the 
ear of the woman is open. Bolingbroke hints that the proud 
duchess is carrying on an intrigue with Masham, and that her ob- 
ject in urging on the war, is to find employment for her husband 
abroad, that she may pursue at ease her guilty career at home. 
Whereupon the queen, having herself a foiblesse for this lucky 
young gentleman, exclaims: ‘ I will never believe it.’ 


Bolingbroke-—Tis the truth, however! And this young officer, Arthur Masham, 
could, if he pleased, furnish your majesty with proofs sufficiently exact. 

The Queen (with emotion).—Masham! What do you say? 

Bolingbroke.—That he is beloved by the duchess. 

The Gan (trembling).—He! Masham! 

Bolingbroke (going).—He! or somebody else: what matter! 

The Queen (with rage).—What matter, do you say? (Starting from her seat.) 
If I am abused! If I am deceived! If, under pretext of state interests, private in- 
terests are advanced—No! no ! all must be explained. Remain, my lord, remain. 
I will—I, the queen, must know all. (She retires to the side gallery, looks out, and 
returns.) 

Bolingbroke (aside).—Can it be? the little Masham! O destinies of England, 
upon what do ye depend! 


Queen Anne jealous of the Duchess of Marlborough upon ac- 
count of little Masham!! But let us proceed: 


The Duchess enters, advances proudly. Seeing Bolingbroke she stands stupified, 
and exclaims, ‘Bolingbroke!’ and the latter bows. The Queen, endeavouring to 
conceal her anger, says coldly, ‘ What do you want, milady?’ 

The Duchess.—Here are the passports of the Marquis de Torcy, and the letter 
which accompanies them. 

The Queen.—Very well. (She throws the papers on the table.) 1 will read them. 

The Duchess (aside).—O Ciel! (aloud.) Your majesty had, however, decided that 
it should be this very day. 

The Queen.—Yes—but other considerations oblige me to postpone— 

The Duchess (with rage, and looking at Bolingbroke).—It is not difficult to see 
to what influence your majesty yields at this moment. 

The Queen (endeavouring to control herself’}).—What do you mean? What in- 
fluence? I know of none—I yield but to the voice of reason, of justice, and of 
the public good. 

Bolingbroke.—We all know that! 

The Queen.—The truth may for a time be hid from me—but once it is known, 
once the interests of the state are in question, I hesitate no longer! 


And so the queen proceeds in this declamatory strain, which is 
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intended to be very satirical, her majesty having before turned a 
deaf ear to the very reasons she now urges. But as, by this time, 
the hour is come for the queen to go to chapel, Abigail enters 
with her Bible and her gloves, and observing the emotion of her 
royal mistress, the latter tells her there is a mystery which must 
be solved. She must see the person of whom they had been 
speaking, in order to interrogate him. And ‘ Here he comes!’ 
le cries, as Masham enters, and Abigail utters the usual excla- 
mation of ‘O Ciel!’ 

We are now led to the famous glass of water scene, by 
the same labyrinth through which we have been treading, of 
mean motive and petty intrigue, unredeemed by a fine thought, a 
happy expression, ora kindly characteristic of human feeling. At 
the queen’s salon in the evening, Masham is to meet the duchess. 
At the same time, and in the same place, he is to receive from 
his unknown protectress a signal, which shall at once point her 
out; and convey, moreover, that she cannot that evening give 
him reception. The signal is to be a call for a glass of water. 
Bolingbroke has determined that the French ambassador shall be 
invited; and as it is Lady Marlborough’s duty to address letters of 
invitation, he calls upon her to write him a note for the Marquis 
de Torey. The duchess is astounded at his impudence, but 
Lord Bolingbroke once more sinks the nobleman, in the more 
formidable character of editor of the ‘ Examiner.’ He exhibits the 
anonymous billet addressed by a fair lady to Masham, with his com- 
mission in the Guards, and once more threatens a ludicrous exposé, 
in his mirth-moving journal. The duchess feels that appearances are 
against her: quite enough, at any rate, for a wit and a wicked 
public. But she does not give in without a struggle. As she once 
bought up his debts, she has now procured some letters of his wife’s, 
addressed to Lord Evandale. ‘ For value received, no doubt’—is the 
dry and delicate retort; and the shocked and frightened lady puts 
an end to the coarse combat, by writing the letter of invitation for 
the ambassador. In the latter’s presence takes place the great scene. 
The queen is playing at backgammon with his excellency, when 
suddenly complaiing of heat and oppression, she calls for ‘ a 
glass of water.’ The duchess, who had herself previously learned 
the expected signal which was to discover the unknown inamo- 
rata of Masham, utters a cry of irrepressible astonishment; but 
on the instant recovering her self-possession, pretends that she was 
jealous of her right of serving her majesty being thus conferred 
upon another. ‘The queen, with a sneer, commands her to per- 
form the desired duty. The duchess obeys; but is either so 
troubled, or so angry, that, in the act of presenting the glass of 
water, she allows it to fall upon the queen’s robe, and is at once 
dismissed before the whole court. 
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More secret history remains yet, to be revealed for ignorant 
posterity. The queen relents. And why? She has heard of 
the scandalous report in connexion with Lord Evandale; and 
as her own heart is upon the point of capitulation, she feels a 
sudden sympathy, ak palenl the want of a frail companion 
with whom to exchange some certain confidences. She resolves 
upon the recall of the duchess. Bolingbroke, alarmed, flies once 
more to the queen, and adroitly turns the suspicion from Lord 
Evandale to young Masham. The duchess’s object, according to 
him, is to get back to the palace, only that she may be near 
Masham. An interview between the royal lover and the favourite 
succeeds, and they are nearly surprised in it by the sudden —_ 
of the duchess: so nearly, that no place of concealment is at han 
but the queen’s bedroom. ‘ The duchess, peeping through a win- 
dow, sees him, and the queen is in her power. But no! the de- 
voted Abigail advances; takes upon herself the blame of having 
concealed her lover; and thus, to save the queen, compromises 
her own reputation. The queen, struck with gratitude, abandons 
her designs against ‘ le petit Masham,’ oak Abdadl becomes 
the celebrated lady of that celebrated name. 

In giving an outline of this popular comedy, we have not 

used to correct such palpable misstatements of the real facts of 

istory as those of Masham’s relationship with Abigail, and the 
duchess’s horror at the discovery of a kinswoman in the jeweller’s 
daughter. It was for a Mr. Hill, the brother of Mrs. Masham, 
that the duchess obtained the commission which gave such of- 
fence at the time; while the Duchess of Marlborough’s complaint 
against Mrs. Masham was, that the latter had behaved to her with 
ingratitude, she being a poor relation whom the duchess had 
placed beside the queen. Such secondary facts merge in the 
odiously false colouring given to the whole reign and time. We 
are willing enough to allow a very wide licence to writers of 
fiction, when they take up incidents of history not clearly de- 
termined, or motives of character not positively ascertained. But 
M. Scribe transgresses all ordinary bounds, when he puts Queen 
Anne and the Viscount Bolingbroke in such lle relations 
as those of Prince Potemkin and Catherine of Russia. The cha- 
racter of Bolingbroke is ridiculously travestied. M. Scribe, led 
away by the previous success of ‘ Bertrand and Raton,’ evidently 
tried his hand at a second Bertrand (a character said to have 
been drawn from Talleyrand), and on that cold and crafty proto- 
type unwisely built his view of the fiery, accomplished, impatient, 
passionate St. John. The play of ‘ Bertrand and Raton’ was 
positively good. It audud excellent purpose, approached 


through well-sustained action, and enlivened by very happy lan- 
L2 
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The manner in which the minister Bertrand holds an 
émeute in leash, until, having achieved his object, he turns con- 
temptuously round upon his — cowering tool, presents a chef 
d’euvre of skill. Not so the ‘ Verre d’Eau.’ In its conception, it 1s 
vulgar, and, in its incidents, outrageously unnatural and absurd. 
It is a lie against history, as it is a lie against morals. The story 
of the window at Versailles may be true, for it is told by the 
Duc de St. Simon: but a man of exalted views could surely 
have drawn a wiser lesson from such an example of the ca- 
prices of reckless despotism: a lesson against bad monarchs, 
and the vile selfishness of such viziers as Louvois, not against 
all humanity. The window beginning the war, and the glass of 
water extinguishing it—after it had shed a blaze of glory upon 
England, and consumed the energies of France, and hung a 
cloud over the last days of her greatest king—presents one of those 
antitheses which dazzle a superticial mind, but from which a great 
one would turn as a mere littleness of speech. When M. Scribe 
endeavours to show that in a constitutional country like England, 
the caprice or fancy of a queen might produce effects as disastrous 
as the squabble about the window at Trianon, he at least sacri- 
fices the moral derivable from the fact, that popular opinion in 
such a country includes within its control the highest as well 
as the humblest. It may be answered, that the first object of a 
dramatic writer is to amuse. True, perhaps, of a writer of vau- 
devilles. But when M. Scribe aspires to be the successor of 
Moliére, he subjects himself to some higher obligations. Moliére 
never sacrificed truth. He cared little, it may be, for the regular 
progress of a story: sometimes, as in ‘ L’Avare,’ winding up a 
series of delightful scenes by an improbable conjuncture of circum- 
stances, as though, his purpose being accomplished, it concerned 
him little how he disposed of his personages. Having dressed 
up truth in the robes audi he might love, too, to place her in a 
whimsical frame, but it was one as rich and curious as the Gothic 
frieses. Your modern dramatists are mechanics, not artists; 
cobblers, not creators; wanting in imagination, and destitute of ' 
nice perceptions. How hearty, and kind, and natural, and generous 
is Moliére, even in his occasional extravagance! How coldly 
quick, how smartly pretty, how shallow in the fulness of pre- 
tension, is his successor! But the age has always much to do with 
the creation of its oracles. Mbliére lived in an age of great men 
and brilliant deeds. Scribe lives in a time of commonplace 
actions and commonplace,men. It has been justly said that it 
takes a good people to nourish a good and great man, and Scribe 
is the poet laureate of the Financiers of the Chaussée d’Antin. 
His ‘ Verre d’Eau’ had, therefore, much success. Its philosophy 
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was up to the low current mark ; its morality was appreciable b 
those whose best maxim is ‘ take care of the pence and the souls 
will take care of themselves.’ Great effects from little causes—to 
be sure! who could doubt it ? What great effects spring from 
the husbanding of centimes ! What strokes of fortune depend 
upon a card, a turn of the dice, a fib at the Bourse! Then 
there was the depreciation of virtue, talent, character, which the 
man of money, who deals in money, and sways with money, is sure 
at last to feel. And, finally, there were cuts at the English, and 
small clap traps about the glory of France, suitable to the time and 
season. So the ‘ Verre d’Eau’ was and is enormously successful. 

Naturally encouraged by this essay into the field of history and 
= M Scribe has lately presented his ‘ Fils de Cromwell.’ 

is comedy was not so warmly received. The subject was 
not at all suited to Scribe. He makes the son of Cromwell a 
sort of Timon. Take, for example, the following opening pas- 
sage of a soliloquy of Richard, in the fifth act: 

“ Yes, I understand how those who govern mankind hold them in contempt. A 
few days’ possession of power suffice to teach their value. They are worth so little, 
and sell themselves so dear. As to Monk, it is different. He is more frank, or 
has more address. He confessed all to me—‘ a blind love of Lady Helen induced 
him to take this part, &c.’”’ 

The real character of Richard Cromwell, and the motives by 
which he was actuated, are left most happily undetermined for 
eve ava of the dramatist. Upon the French stage, where so 
much latitude is allowed to language, an author, anxious to make 
a person develop his own character by reasoning and the expres- 
sion of his thoughts, rather than by external action, could, were 
he equal to such a task, have done much with Richard Cromwell. 
But M. Scribe is not the man for an analysis of inward action. 
Many have theorized about Richard Cromwell, no one has sa- 
tisfactorily solved the problem of his conduct. Perhaps the 
solution lies in early olledons impressions, acting upon a natu- 
rally amiable nature. Perhaps the inward agony of Cromwell, 
to say nothing of the more palpable terrors of his external 
failure, may have been revealed to the son, and taught him a ter- 
rible lesson. But this is not for comedy: certainly not for 
comedy as understood by M. Scribe. What shall we say, then, 
of the love motives and the love tale of Monk? M. Scribe 
turns history into a sad farce. His licences bring art itself into 
contempt. Ie any subject might thus be trifled with, fictitious 


writing would cease to be regarced as a medium of truth of any 
kind. Fiction should assume the cap and bells, and Imagination 
go out as a pantome clown. 

Let us descend to history more modern, guided by Frederic 
Soulié. The author of the ‘Devil’s Memoirs’ (Mémoires du 
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Diable)}—a book worthy of its hero for its hideous licentiousness 
—is assuredly not the best of historical guides. But as one of the 
collaborateurs of the ‘Journal des Débats,’ M. Soulié’s views of 
English historical people are worth having, for the reason that, in 
the eyes of some of his countrymen, he who could so well paint 
the devil, ought to draw an Englishman or Enghshwoman to 
perfection. 

The scene of ‘ Gaétan, Il Mammone’ lies at Naples, which city 
is threatened by the French, but protected by an English fleet 
under Lord Merton. Between the English admiral and the wife 
of the British ambassador, Lady Melton, there appears to be a 
perfect understanding; and she it is who by petticoat interference 
rules king, council, ambassador, and all. As at the close of 
the play, Lord Merton brings off his fleet in expectation of meet- 
ing Napoleon at the Nile, we may be allowed perhaps, with no 
great violence of conjecture, to take this circumstance in con- 
nexion with the place, and the period, and the personages, and 
conclude that the author meant Lady Hamilton for the ambassa- 
dor’s wife, and Lord Nelson for the British admiral. M. Soulié 
might possibly say that he meant nothing of the kind, and that 
his satire is of a general character, for to be sure he represents his 
British admiral as a cold-hearted man, who has abandoned two 
children, the offspring of two betrayed women, and who are, in 
fact, Gaétan and Leonora, the hero and heroine of the piece. It 
being very easy to penetrate the plots of such writers as M. Soulié 
through all the machinery of trap-doors and shallow surprises, we 
think we do not cheat our readers of any agrecable astonishment, 
ty telling the main mystery at once. is Gaétan is a second 

asanicllo, and his sister, whom he does not know to be such, and 
with whom he is in love, a second Corinne. ‘ With the genius 
of a Sappho, and the courage of a Madame Roland,’ she sits in 
moonlight upon a ruined pillar, dressed in a white muslin 
tunic, and improvises for the benefit of moon-struck amateurs. 
This Leonora enjoys great influence with the republican and 
French party in ~ at ag and the admiral, who feels (see ‘ The 
Critic’) some strange undefined interest about her, induces Lady 
Melton to include the Amazonian heroine among her guests at a 
féte she is about to give. While conversing with Lady Melton, 
the admiral calls his English servant Job, to take the letter of in- 
vitation to Leonora. On seeing her ladyship, Job becomes so 
troubled, that the letter falls from his hand, for he recognises, in 


Lady Melton, his old fellow-servant, Betty Stacke. Thus, here 
again is an instance of the world being governed by mean causes; 
for the quondam Betty it is who rules the ambassador, directs 
the affairs of Naples, manages the republican party, and, through 
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Lord Merton, commands the British fleet. Is Betty worthy of 
her greatness? You shallsee. Betty, upon seeing J ob, whispers 
the ‘Wensi Ruffo, who, in turn, whispers a bravo! But we 
had better let this choice morceau speak for itself. 


Lord Merton.—Carry this letter to its address. 

Job (muttering ).—Ah ! mon Dieu—mon Dieu—mon Dieu! ’tis she—tis she 
—'tis really herself—'tis Betty. 

Lady Melton.—Grand Dieu ! this man, Job— 

Lord Merton.—What are you staring at, fool ? 

Job (letting the letter fall ).—Milady— 

Lord Merton.—Take up the letter and bring it to its address. 

Lady Melton.—Ruffo—(she whispers him). 

Job (going away ).—Yes, milord—yes, milady—I dream—’tis not possible! Betty 
become milady—perhaps ’tis the climate of Naples. 

Ruffo (whispers Stephen, while Job knocks at Leonora’s door ).—See’st thou this 
man? At any price, and before evening, he must be got ridof. Such is the 
order of milady. 

Stephen.—Bah ! I must—(laying his hand upon a dagger ). 

Ruffo—Yes. 

Lady Melton—Fnh bien, milord, do you not go to the council to announce how 
England sends her fleet to the defence of Naples? 

Lord Merton.—Yes—yes, milady, I go. 

Lady Melton—And I ask leave to accompany you, milord, as the health of 
Lord Melton does not permit of his attendance. The Neapolitans must hear how 
the English are animated with the same spirit in defence of their cause. 

Ruffo.—You hear that, brave Neapolitans? 

ople.—Yes, yes. 
Lord Merton.—Come, milady, come. 
Lady Melton.—Forget not, Ruffo ! 


Now the bravo Stephen turns out to be a man of some sense and 
refiection in the way of his calling. For, left alone with Job, he 
is puzzled to understand what can be the object of a great lady im 
ordering the assassination of such an idiot as he takes Job to be. 
So he accosts him. And then come these happy strokes of na- 
tional character: 

Stephen.—I salute you, signor. 

Job.—I am very happy to meet you, who have the look of an honest man. 

Stephen.—You do me too much honour. Do you like macaroni ? 

Job.—No! I prefer bifteek. 

Stephen.—Might not a glass of lemonade tempt you ? 

Job.—1 like porter better. 

Stephen.—Then I have nothing to offer you. 


The conversation proceeds: 


Stephen.—And so you know Lady Melton ? 

Job.—DoI know her! Maybe not! When I was groom to the Duke of New- 
castle, was she not lady’s maid to the duchess? 

Stephen.—Lady Melton ! 

Job.—That is to say Betty Stacke—and the duchess turned her off because the 
duke—( whispers )—and then she was put on board a ship of war, one fine night, 
which left for—you know. 

Stephen (aside ).—Kill this fellow indeed! not such a fool! Oh no, I would 
rather preserve him in sugar like a confiture! 


How the ship took a different course, and carried Betty Stacke 
to the height of dignity and power, has been already intimated. 
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We may simply remark that the whole idea of this Englishwoman, 
with her glib messages of assassination, is highly worthy of the 
author of the ‘ Mémoires du Diable.’ 

We shall not attempt to take our readers through the whole be- 
wildering plot of this egregious rubbish. It abounds, of course, with 
fighting, shooting, and murdering, and is sprinkled with such an 
abundance of ah’s! ch’s! oh’s! saluting each surprise, that had 
the printer thrown them in at random they could have hardly 
fallen, even haphazard, upon an inappropriate place. As for 
character, there is a total absence of it. Nor, indeed, is there the 
least necessary connexion between the conduct of the personages, 
and the incidents of the piece. Any body might have filled the 
place of Lord Merton. He is an English admiral, without one 
marked feature or characteristic: a singular evidence of the 
author’s dulness in the appreciation of force of soul, or determi- 
nation, or humour, or whim of manner. Lady Melton’s orders 
for murder lead to nothing, not even to a self-exposure; and Job, 
upon whose appearance so much threatens to turn, does no more 
than show a very red nose, which is supposed to be English, and 
run about in a sort of national quest after bifteek and porter. As 
Job introduces an English couplet, however, we may preserve the 
rarity: 

Yes, my cry is a figue (fig) for fame, 
Better is woman, wine, and game, 
Gaming and drinking and loving, 
Is the best manner of moving. 
[After the couplet he dances. 

As a key to M. Soulié’s ‘ History’ we offer the following short 
scene : the 5th of the 5th Act. 

Ruffo.—Milord! Here is an order of your ambassador. 

Lord Merton (reading).—‘ Milord, immediately upon receipt of this, you will quit 
Naples for Malta, where you shall find the despatches which will inform you the 
destination of your fleet.’ 

Lady Melton.—Without delay ! 

Lord Merton.—Ah, milady, ’tis you once more. 


Lady Melton.—You deceive yourself, milord. *Tis not I who have caused Ge- 
neral Bonaparte to land in Egypt. 


Lord Merton.—Bonaparte ? And am I destined to combat him? Ah, fortune 
be thanked, ’tis an honour of which I will show myself worthy. Tell Lord 
Melton this order shall be executed instantly. 

As for Lord Merton’s children, the heroine, Leonora, is con- 
demned to death as a rebel, but is rescued by a body of English 
sailors, who bear her off to an English ship. Her brother 
Gaétan, about to follow, suddenly changes his mind and stays at 
home. 

When we saw announced ‘ Halifax,’ by Alexander Dumas, 
here, we said, is Dumas smitten too, with the new Scribe fashion, 
and about to deal with Lord Halifax, as his master has dealt with 
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Lord Bolingbroke. We were mistaken. This Halifax turned 
out to be a low, fighting, brawling ruffian, who kills or wounds a 
man per diem. It was at the Théatre des Variétés, where vaudevilles 
alone are performed, that during the month of December last this 
comedy of ieee was presented, ‘mélée de chant,’ to bring it 
within the proper designation. ‘The appearance of Alexander 
Dumas, one of the leaders of the romantic school, in the humble 
walk of vaudeville, excited some curiosity among the literary 
public of Paris. Was it to be regarded as a specimen of the 
relaxation and bonhommie ef a great man, attired in nightgown 
and pantoufles? or the vanity of a versatile genius, determined to 
conquer in every walk of literature, without leaving a nook un- 
trodden? And the question took divers crowds to see it solved. 
Now heartily do we wish that Dumas had not intruded his foot 
within this smiling garden of the vaudeville. He who opened a 
melodrama with heaven, and the angels, and the virgin, and an 
ascending soul (let the doubters of so monstrous a tale refer to 
Don Juan de Marana), had no business with that genuine, 
sparkling, essentially French thing, the Vaudeville. 

As no capital in Europe contains any class resembling the gri- 
sette, so is the vaudeville exclusively Parisian. How the dialogue, 
studded with song, runs on like a merry stream, broken every 
moment by apparent obstacles, which only serve to make it mu- 
sical! The classic drama may pale before the romantic, and the 
romantic, after assuming a thousand extravagant shapes, may f° 
down in brimstone and red and blue lights; but the vaudeville 
will mount up, light as a champagne bubble, coloured with the 
gay rays of wit and animal spirits, and immortal as France, its own 
sunny land. Oh! Scribe, why didst thou abandon so happy a 
realm, where thou wert supreme, to take to history and politics, 
and the legitimate five-act comedy forsooth, where thou art last 
among the great? Better dost thou think it, to serve at the feet 
of Moliére’s statue, than to reign in a paradise of repartee and 
chansonette? See how Dumas steals in and occupies the vacant 
- And how does he signalize his seizure of your charming 

ttle Marquesas? Why, by a fatal duel. Blood upon the boards 
of the Variétés!! Oh! come back, Scribe, and wash out the foul 
stains with a flood of repartee! 

Dumas transferred his vaudeville to England, laying the scene 
at the period of Charles II. It opens with a tavern. The host is 
preparing to receive his guests. ‘‘ Make haste! in a quarter of an 

our our guests will be here. Prepare the tables, so that every 
thing be found in its proper place. Here Thomas Dickson, a pot 
of ale and the ‘ Holland Gazette.’ Here John Burleigh and Charles 
Smith, a bottle of porter and a pack of cards. There for 
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Seigneur Halifax, a bottle of claret and dice.” The host is inter- 
rupted by news of the arrival of a young lady, who waits in 
expectation of the coming of a Rev. Mr. ——— She is unac- 
companied, and is to leave in two hours. rd Dudley next 
enters, in pursuit of the fair, and bribes the innkeeper to be 
allowed an already occupied chamber, adjoining thatnow held by the 
young lady. Dudley, in the mean time, seats himself at a table, 
when Halifax arrives, and, casting a contemptuous glance at the 
habitués of the tavern, walks up, in the custom which will at once 
be recognised as thoroughly English, straight to Lord Dudley, 
whom he has never seen before, and proposes to play at dice with 
him, as the only gentleman in company. Dudley accepts the 
offer. They play, and Halifax cheats. Kon Dudley accuses him 
of foul play, and Halifax replies by throwing the dice in his 
lordship’s face, which outrage he follows up by a challenge to 
fight with pistols, in the very room where they are, and before the 
company assembled. They accordingly take their stand at the 
corners of the stage most remote, and advance in the present con- 
tinental fashion. Lord Dudley’s pistol misses fire, and then Hali- 
fax, who might have advanced and shot the nobleman, coolly 
invites his Lordship to a parley. ‘‘ Monsieur,” he begins, “ my 
opinion is that the ball in this pistol is worth £200, and even at 
that price is not dear.” Lord Dudley takes the hint, and at the 
proffered sum purchases his life, no doubt believing he had struck 
a good bargain. And here all difference might have ended, but for 
the young lady still waiting the Rev. Ms. Simpson, and into whose 
room Lord Dudley now intrudeshimself. Her screams bring Halifax 
to her aid; Halifax, without more scruple, draws upon his lord- 
ship; and the curtain falls to conceal the shedding of blood. So 
ends the first act, or, as it is called, the prologue; a convenient 
name, by which the unities seem to be semana, when any inter- 
val of time is supposed to elapse between the first act and the rest 
of the oy roa In the next act we are introduced to a certain 
Sir John Dunbar, who is seeking to seduce a simple young girl 
named Jenny. She is repulsing his advances, at the moment when 
a letter is put into his hands, written by the late Lord Dudley 
when dying. In this highly characteristic letter, accompanied 
with Sir John’s comments and reflexions, we have Halifax’s true 
position and character, as well as an explanation of what the reader 
will discover to be a somewhat strange mission. 


“* My dear Dunbar,—In a duel without seconds, I have been mortally wounded 
by a fellow named Halifax, who ran me through the body with a sword, which he 
was not entitled to wear: as this man is in your service, I address myself to you, 
my best of friends, and call upon you to obtain vengeance from his Majesty. And 
now I die more tranquilly, inthe hope that this fellow will receive the punishment 
he merits. I beg you, then, to have him hanged as soon as you lay your hands 
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upon him, Such is the last request of your friend, Duptxy.’ Dudley killed in a 
duel! and by Halifax! The rogue, then, pretends to play the gentleman, and is 
spending in taverns the money which I gave him to employ in the discovery of my 
lost daughter!” 

It will appear rather strange, to any one expecting illustrations 
of human a in the drama, that a father should employ an 
atrocious blackguard for the performance of so delicate a mission as 
that of seeking for a lost child; but as Sir John detests his nephew, 
for no better reason than that the nephew is virtuous, perhaps it is 
not so strange that he should repose his confidence in Halifax. 
Well—this old reprobate, Sir John, finding that he has Halifax in 
his power, confides to him the nature of his passion for the poor 
girl Jenny; and proposes, under fear of the gallows, that he shall 
marry her, in trust for his master. Halifax, villain as he is, recoils 
from the proposition. Sir John allows ten minutes’ time for con- 
sideration. The time is employed by Halifax in inquiry concernin: 
Jenny, whose affections, he rejoices to learn, are already inetd 
to some unknown. Halifax consents, therefore, to ask Jenny in 
marriage, calculating upon her refusal; but Jenny, to his horror, 
and the intended amusement of the spectator, accepts his proposal 
with unbounded delight; and their immediate marriage is com- 
manded by the impatient Sir John. A scene soon afterwards 
takes place, which bids defiance even to the French probabilities. 
Halifax reproaches Jenny for her abandonment of the unknown, 
whom she had loved, for him. Jenny replies, that the unknown 
was Halifax himself; and she proceeds to call to mind that Halifax, 
during their childhood, had been her playfellow in the same vil- 
lage where they were both born, and which Halifax left six years 
ago. Yet after six years had he been utterly unable to recognise 
that faithful Jenny, who had never forgotten him; and who, at 
first sight, hailed him for her old friend. However, Halifax makes 
up for lost time, and, on the instant, talks like a fond and innocent 
swain. Jenny reminds him, that at his departure she accom- 
— him two leagues: ‘ we quitted each other; I wept abun- 

tly; and you, too, wept a little also.” 

Halifaz.—And then I clambered up the mountain, waving to thee my hand- 
kerchief. Thou didst follow me from the valley. Arrived at the summit, at the 
spot where a sudden turning of the pathway was about to hide thee from my 
view, I looked back, for the last time; and approaching the extremity of the 
rock, I saw thee upon thy knees beneath, sending me a last adieu—a last kiss. 
Then I plucked a marguerite (daisy), and cast it to thee. 

Very pretty this from a cheating, drinking, killing, abandoned 
scamp; and after so extraordinary a lapse of memory! But he now 
finds he loves that Jenny passionately, whom he had completely for- 
gotten: in fact, he had always passionately loved her: and, in proof, 
he resolves not to marry her, but to prefer being hanged. Heroic as 
may be his determination however, sorry we are to confess that he 
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does not support it heroically. Instead of boldly announcing itto Sir 
John, he merely tries to shuffle out of the dilemma in. which his 
master has placed him: creating delays, and trusting to some lucky 
turn of fortune. Sir John orders the immediate solemnization of 
the marriage. ‘ Oh!” says Halifax, “ there must first be pub- 
lication of the bans.” 

Sir John.—I have bought a dispensation. 


Halifax.—Oh! much obliged—thank you, Monseigneur, but I am a Protestant, 
and Jenny is a Catholic. 


Sir John.—Ah! thou art a Protestant? 

Halifar.—Mon Dieu! yes. I am somewhat Protestant. 

Sir John.—I always suspected as much. I always thought you were a Round- 
head. 


Halifax.—And I cannot abjure. 

Sir John.—Oh! thou art too honest for that ; so I found a way of settling the 
difficulty. While at breakfast with the Archbishop of Canterbury, I hinted to him 
his majesty’s desire to see mixed marriages encouraged amongst his subjects, hoping 
thereby to bring about a blending of parties. His lordship understood me, and I 
hold his authority signed with his hand and sealed with his seal(!!) __ 

More tricks and doublings follow upon the part of Halifax, but 
Sir John literally and metaphorically holds the noose about his 
neck. The marriage is inevitable, as well as the dishonour; when, 
lo! Sir John discovers Jenny to be his own daughter. It was - 
Jenny, too, whom Lord Dudley assailed; and it was in Jenny’s 
cause that Halifax’s sword was dyed with the unfortunate ath - 
man’s blood. Thus every thing happily ends; the archbishop 
very likely, provided with his Finglish majesty’s ne for 
all the worthy gentleman’s crimes, officiating at Mr. Halifax’s nup- 
tials. And this is a vaudeville, or, by the book, a comedy, mixed 
with couplets; and this is the lugubrious mirth, not to speak of 
the morality, of the romantic school. Oh! Alexander Dumas. 

The play entitled, ‘ La Main Droite et la Main Gauche,’ although 
presented for the first time within this present year, is, in fact, an 
alteration of a comedy whose appearance was interdicted by the 
French authorities about two years ago. The comedy so con- 
demned by the dramatic censor, bore the quaint title, ‘ I] était une 
fois un Roi et une Reine’ (There was once upon a time a Kin 
and a Queen), and was supposed toconvey a more marked allusion 
to the Queen of England, and her illustrious consort, than was 
consistent with propriety. An attempt was made to beget an 
interest in the author and his play, on this account, by an abundant 
use of the puff oblique. It was circulated in whispers, that Lord 
Granville having been consulted thereon, his excellency declined to 
interfere: that, in a proper English spirit, he threw back upon the 
authorities the care of their own public character, and that of their 
countrymen: upon their own heads should rest the responsibility 
of an unworthy attack upon a young married lady, exposed to 
observation and the shafts of d malice, by her position as head 
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of the greatest country in the world. In justice to Monsieur Goz- 
lan, we must acknowledge that he denied, in the public papers, 
the imputation of having sought to prop up his literary repute, b 
any speculation upon the prejudices excited at the time ductal 
political differences. But whatever may have been his intentions, 
certain it is, that repeated alterations and ainendments failed, in the 
eyes of the censor, to remove a vice too thoroughly planted in 
the whole of the production. M.Gozlan was not only obliged to 
remodel his play, but to change the scene of action from England 
to Sweden. And notwithstanding a corresponding alteration of 
names in the dramatis person, we find retained such English 
designations as Major Palmer (and he is the chief character), as 
well as Drake and Donald; while in one part a gallant homage is 
paid to the charms of the daughters of the Emerald Isle. Were 
it not, however, that the Queen of Sweden’s prime minister, like 
the Lord Bolingbroke of Scribe, owes his position to his dancing, 
as well as to other accomplishments deed pleasing in the eyes of 
ladies, there could hardly be found a trace of personal allusion re- 
cognisable in this play, whose effect was supposed to have depended 
altogether upon portraitures, if not caricatures, of English political 
personages. 

The Queen of Sweden, before her union with Prince Her- 
mann, had been married by the main gauche, that is to say 
clandestinely, to Major Palmer, who was sometime afterwards 
conveyed away to the East Indies. Prince Hermann, too, had 
contracted left-handed matrimony with a German lady, Rodol- 
= The one has a son, and the other a daughter, and as the 

ajor returns, and Rodolphine takes up her abode in the neighbour- 
hood of the palace, and as the son and daughter are unaware of 
their relationship to each other, the terms of which we do not 
undertake to settle according to the canons, there is an embroglio 
enough to occupy the utmost curiosity of the most eager un- 
raveller of dramatic puzzles. Perhaps, however, as the story oc- 
curred since the very late period of Charles X., the truth thereof 
is easily ascertainable. The young gentleman, Master Prince 
Hermann, had saved Miss Princess Palmer's life, a foundation for 
love and gratitude familiar to most readers of romance; and she 
in return, when her lover gets into a scrape for which he is con- 
demned to be hanged, commits perjury to save him, deliberately 
lisping one of those dainty sentimentalisms which any where but 
on the French stage would be deemed indecent, immoral, and 
blasphemous. ‘ You risked your life, Monsieur Wilfrid, to 
save mine, and I for you have lost my soul.’ If this was in 
the English version, the author may have meant it as a satire on 
a certain Jennie Deans, who, in the Scotch sense of religion, is 
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understood to have objected to imperil her soul, even to save a 
sister. The lady however, rece of, like Juan in the pato- 
mime, going to a certain ugly place before her time, finds a 
father, of whom, according to the description drawn by himself, 
she has no great reason to be proud; for he carries about him the 
portraits of three ladies whom he has betrayed—a book for learn- 
ing how to play tricks at hazard, that is, to cheat—and to crown 
all, is an inveterate drunkard. This amiable and veteran roué 
is suddenly converted from his evil ways by the discovery of his 
daughter. He resolves to absolve the queen from his claims by 
the left hand, tearing with the other an act of abdication which, 
in her fright at his return, she had signed; while Rodolphine, 
contented with having through her exertions saved her son from 
the gallows, and witnessed his marriage with Miss Palmer, agrees 
to leave Prince Hermann equally undisturbed. And so to con- 
clude, after the old fashion, ‘ If they do not all live happy, may 
we!’ 

We have given the story of this drama, lest, by avoiding to do 
so, we might be uaa of shrinking from the revelation of a 
still lurking mystery. If the author did, as was once surmised, 
stitch a little newspaper gossip upon some trifle of scandal dropped 
Heaven knows how, or where, he has certainly untwisted it from 
his web. The play as it stands is as tiresome a production as it 
was ever our misfortune to have waded through. d it even con- 
tained in its original shape any personal allusions, they must have 
been very coarse and clumsy, for the author is utterly devoid of 
inventive power, and quite incapable, we imagine, of embellishing 
a story, or giving it in any other form than that in which he 
found it. , The most striking effort at stage effect attempted, is by 
means of a ding-dong bell, which the hero, Master Prince Palmer, 
hears, as a man is about to suffer innocently for the outrage by 
himself committed upon the person of Prince Hermann, and inter- 
= its sound into an address of reproach to himself, as if the 

ll would say, ‘Coward, go hang!’ But even this is not ori- 
ginal, being stolen from a book which may probably exemplify 
the nature and extent of the author’s English reading, the story of 
Whittington and his Cat. In the language of the drama, there is 
at times a certain languishing prettiness, as if ‘ writ on satin;’ 
but, take it all in all, it is extremely feeble. We can afford to be 
well pleased that the lion’s skin has been doffed, and that the long- 
eared animal who swelled in it so pompously, with the eyes of mi- 
nisters and ambassadors fixed upon him, has been allowed to bray 
to his heart’s content. 

Among the writers of what we call political comedy, appears 
Madame Ancelot, and she alone to advantage. ‘ Les Deux Im- 
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trices, ou une petite Guerre’ (‘The Two Empresses; or, a Lattle 
ar), is an adoption of M. Scribe’s principle of great effects and 
little causes, and may be joined to our English list by a long 
story therein of Queen Elizabeth, and one Walton, who 
loved her, and whose audacity she pardoned. The two empresses 
are Catherine of Russia and Maria Theresa; the ‘ little war’ is 
about a young Hungarian, painted in more romantic colours than 
little Masham; while the great effect flowing altogether from 
this love battle, is no less than a treaty by which the troops 
of Catherine are prevented from marching to the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, and the subjugation of Poland. Madame 
Ancelot enters the lists with Monsieur Scribe. Her play is 
not so much an imitation as a piece of rivalry. The looting 
characters resemble those in the ‘ Verre d’Eau,’ but the resem- 
blance is more elevated in expression; and it was probably Madame 
Ancelot’s ambition to suggest to her master a Tanne in his own 
art. What in his hands is often hard outline, is often by her 
filled up with warm and genuine feeling. In place of Boling- 
broke, and his poor pretension to knowledge of nature, expressed 
in little frosted-sugar aphorisms, we have the copious jeux d’esprit 
of the Prince de Ligne. For Abigail Tomwood, we have Amélie 
de Rosay, a charming young French lady, in attendance upon 
Maria Theresa; while between Masham and the Hungartan we 
have indicated sufficient comparison. The scene is laid at Viss- 
grade, upon the frontiers of 1 Hungary, where arrangements are 
e for an interview between the two empresses, at which 

are to be present the ambassadors of Frederick the Great and 
Louis XV. At this period, France, Prussia, and Austria, are dis- 
posed to force peace upon Catherine, whose ambitious prospects 
they are anxious to check; and Catherine, who is well described 
to be a mixture of the Parisienne and the Tartar, half-coquette, 
half-savage, has resolved upon adopting weapons of diplomacy 
very different from those commonly in use. Calculating upon the 
staid severity of her rival’s deportment, she concludes, that if she 
can only get possession of a little scandal or a little weakness, 
Maria Theresa would, from dread of exposure, be placed at her 
mercy. ‘The occasion offers itself quite apropos. A young Hun- 
garian, the Count Wladimir, issmitten with a desperate love of 
the empress, whose footsteps he follows. At the opening of the 
comedy he has pushed his audacity so far, as to force his —_ to 
her carriage. In the confusion caused by such an occurrence he is 
allowed to escape, but orders are amet given for his arrest. The 
empress is alone, awaiting the arrival of Catherine, when the un- 
daunted Wladimir pushes aside a secret door and enters. He pleads 
his disinterested love so touchingly, that the empress is moved to 
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forgiveness. It is in this scene that the story of Queen Elizabeth 
and Edgar Walton is told: Maria Theresa citing English Bess asa 
worthy model of imitation for an empress of Austria, and the 
Hungarian acting the English lover. As both are blending together 
so agreeably history and the tender passion, Catherine is an- 
nounced. What is Wladimir to do? Why, as queens must 
have secretaries, he coolly seats himself at a writing-desk; just at 
the moment Catherine makes her appearance; and a charming 
scene of female diplomacy follows. First, there is elaborate com- 
pliment; and then, in a beautifully shaded gradation, ceremony 
softens into cordiality. ‘ Let us forget we are queens,’ says the 
artful Catherine, ‘and chat like women.’ ‘ Like sisters,’ rejoins 
Maria Theresa; and she continues, rather sententiously, ‘ At- 
tacked from my childhood by numerous enemies, I had no resource 
left but the fidelity of my faithful Hungarians.’ Catherine utters 
an impatient ‘Oh!’ adding, in the most insinuating tone, ‘ She 
knows the life of the empress, the actions of the queen—what she 
now wants to learn are the thoughts of the woman.’ Maria The- 
resa cannot be made to comprehend. Still does she declaim about 
disastrous wars, and duty, and founding of churches and colleges, 
right nobly; and again Catherine interrupts her with a question 
now more explicit. What she wants to hear about are her royal 
sister’s pleasures: of what nature are her affections, intimes du cceur. 
Still no answer: still the declamation goes on: until at last Ca- 
therine becomes nettled at the suspicion that her rival is indulging 
in a display of superior virtue, expressly for her mortification. 
Nevertheless she returns to the charge, shaping her questions so 
as to meet every case of love for a queen, and including among 
her examples one so like that of Wladimir, that he starts from 
his chair, and Maria Theresa utters an exclamation. Catherine, 
upon this, divines a secret, which she proceeds to hunt with the 
sagacity of a feminine half-savage. We shall not follow her 
through her skilful tracking of the young man, for whom she 
affects friendship; nor describe how it is she discovers what is to 
humble Maria Theresa, and give the signal to her Cossacks to lay 
waste the Morea, and desolate gallant Poland. Meanwhile the able 
Prince de Ligne has pledged himself to outwit her majesty. This 
prince says things sometimes worthy of Rochefoucauld. ‘ There is 
nothing, in his opinion, more dangerous than the simplicity of 
people of talent—it almost always covers some finesse.’ He, con- 
sequently, is not imposed upon by Catherine’s affected bonhommie. 
A. love-letter, at this crisis of affairs, is found by Prince Orloff, 
with which the latter, believing it to be addressed to Catherine, 
in a fit of jealousy reproaches her. Catherine joyfully seizes the 
letter, which she guesses to have been intended for Maria Theresa, 
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and exhibits it to the whole court. The Prince de Ligne comes to 
the empress’s aid. He protests that it was written at his dictation to 
one of the many ‘Queens of his soul’ who reside at Versailles. 
But with difficulty does he preserve a grave face, as he 
reads aloud for the two empresses—the one laughing, the other 
confounded—the extravagant ravings of Wladimir. The pretended 
secretary, in the mean time, advances, snatches the letter, which 
Catherine has stretched out her hand to receive, and tears it. The 
Calmuck blood is up, and the Parisian graces dissolve like frost- 
work in the fury of the offended woman. Wladimir is secretly 
seized by Orloff, and his person held as a hostage for the signature 
of the desired treaty. And now womanly feeling assumes 
ascendancy over the sterner purposes of the hitherto unbending 
Maria Theresa. Catherine then mocks her in the toils, and plays 
and sports with her, and still probes her to the quick, with merci- 
less insinuations that a young man who loves her should fall a 
victim thus: and the resolution of Maria Theresa grows faint. 
But the indefatigable Prince de Ligne has procured the escape of 
Wladimir—the secret door opens, unobserved by Catherine—a 
sign from Wladimir sets Maria Theresa at liberty to act—when, 
to the astonishment of Catherine, she renounces the modifications 
to which she had all but assented, and signs the treaty tel qu’il est, 
in company with the ambassadors of France and Prussia. The 
fate of Turkey is postponed ; Poland breathes; Maria Theresa 
registers a vow against love; and Catherine ceases to be Tartar 
and resumes the Parisienne. 

In this comedy of little causes, and they are very little, all is 
yet in a kindly spirit : real mirth and lively portraiture. We 
carry away no unworthy impression of Maria Theresa, with a 
half-fearful, half-humorous notion of Catherine. We see an 
able and polished courtier in the Prince de Ligne, whose cor- 
respondence was once the delight of all the eminent people of 
his time ; and we make acquaintance with a charming French 
girl in Amelia. If we are to have nonsense about history, let us 
have it at least in an agreeable shape. Let it come from a 
clever woman like Madame Ancelot, and we shall be spared its 
nauseous dogmas and abominable attempts at philosophy. 


Having thus briefly noticed some of the lately-represented 
French plays, which we conceive to be stamped with certain 
purposes and peculiarities, worthy of observation, we propose, 
still more briefly, to consider an inroad of the French drama 
upon the domain of general morals more serious than that which 
has been carried into the particular region of English history 
and character. And here again we shall take M. Scribe for our 
guide. The comedy called ‘ Une Chaine’ is an evidence that the 
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flagrant immorality of modern novels has begun to affect the 
classic atmosphere of the Thédtre Francais. There is no worse 
symptom of a diseased public morality than a polluted drama, 
which, as old Doctor Johnson has it, living to please, must please 
to live. But it is still a disputed theory whether the literature 
of the time speak the feeling of the time. M. Saint Mare 
Girardin has examined the question. As a witness of domestic 
virtue coming within the sphere of his own observation, and 
fortified, it is to be presumed, by strong concurrent testimony, 
he, looking at the light literature of the day, so opposite 
in every sense to his own experience of what society is, 
decides directly in the negative. And, strange to say, M. Scribe 
himself, in the play before us, with an unconsciousness of the 
immoral tendency of his own production, puts the very question, 
and answers it in the same way. To a provincial merchant 
embued with prejudice against the capital because of its vices, 
the hero thus addresses himself: ‘Our manners are more 
decorous than our writings ; and if you remain some time longer 
among us, you will find that decency and bon ton are not yet 
quite banished from our salons ; that there is virtue in families, 
domestic happiness in the world, and good fellows everywhere.’ 
We are inclined to accept this estimate of Parisian society taken 
by M. Scribe, not only because it accords with our own experi- 
ence, but because its author is one of those acute-minded judges 
not apt to be swayed by prejudice, or misled by enthusiasm. 
But if the closet literature of the day be an unfaithful mirror, 
the stage must be held to give more truly ‘ the body of the time.’ 
Shakspeare’s adage, cstend, has itself been questioned latterly, 
because of a still unexplained phenomenon which presented itself 
at the period of the French Revolution. While the reign of 
terror brooded over the city, with the guillotine at full work, 
and spies everywhere ferreting out victims, Daphnis and 
Phillis, with the shepherd’s pipe, and the pastoral ballad, held 
possession of the theatres. M. Villemain sees in it a consistent 
trait of the manners of the times; a part of the same social lie, 
which mingled the jargon of humanity with deeds of ferocity. 
But those who are at all acquainted with the stage know well, 
how sedulously it obeys its routine habits and traditions. ‘The stage 
but slowly adapts itself'to sudden changes in society. Such changes 
must have assumed something of a permanent form before they 
tell upon the acteddrama. The revolution, at the period spoken 
of, had not changed the habits and character of the people. A 
whole people’s taste is not quickly altered; and so the audiences, 
who flocked to the theatres, were still simply attracted by their 
old habitual enjoyments. As to the points we are about to notice 
in the modern French stage, our conclusion will not, perhaps, be 
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uncharitably worded, if we express it thus: The modern plays 
acting upon the Boulevards, bespeak immorality certainly, but of 
the kind naturally engendered by a revolution, followed by years 
of military success. A generation, whose mind was nurtured upon 
tales of domestic horror, and of battles abroad, would naturally 
seek for entertainments highly wrought, highly coloured, highly 
impassioned. It could have little taste for gentle exhibitions of 
domestic virtue. It could hardly have refined taste in any way. 
An Alexander Dumas, or a Frederic Soulié, would for a time 
please such a people; and, doing so, would further debauch their 
taste. Stronger and coarser food would be sought; and even 
the ruffian Antony be thrust aside for Robert Macaire. This latter 
creation merits a word of notice here. 

Robert Macaire is the name of the hero of a poor melodrama, 
entitled, ‘ L’Auberge des Adrets.’ It was played, many years ago, 
at one of the Boulevard theatres, and revived at the Porte St. 
Martin after the revolution of 1830, when there was a ra 
for romantic melodramas; notwithstanding which, the Porte 
St. Martin public coldly received the revived play, and it was 
about to be withdrawn. The day following the first unfor- 
tunate representation, the seinciesll actor, Frederic Lemaitre, 
chanced to be walking along the Boulevards, when he was struck 
with the appearance and costume of a round, fat, shabby, half 
fashionable, and, although poverty stricken, most pompous indi- 
vidual, who, with the air of a gourmet examining the carte of 
Verey, selected from an open stall a slice of cake, for which he 
paid two sols, but paid them with a royal air. What a glorious 
role, thought Frederic Lemaitre! and immediately the idea oc- 
curred to him to play the poor vulgar convict, Robert Macaire, as 
a comic part, moulded upon the dignified purchaser of the slice for 
two sols. The piece was repeated a second night; and when Ro- 
bert Macaire, arriving at the Auberge des Adrets, questions the 
garcon as to the capabilities of his larder, concluding with the 
magnificent command to bring him a pennyworth of cheese, the 
house shouted with delight, and ‘ Robert Macaire’ became so 
much the rage of the day, as to supplant the ‘ Tartuffe,’ in the de- 
signation of hypocrites. This Robert Macaire is a convict escaped 
from the Bagnes. He laughs at sensibility, and thinks remorse 
and regret excellent jokes. When about to commit murder, and 
unsuspiciously asked where he is goig, he replies, with an air of 
sentimental pathos, that ‘he is about to stroll into the fields, to 
breathe the fresh air of the morning, and listen to the warbling of 
the birds.’ In fact, while his heart is of steel, and his conscience 
seared as with a hot iron, his face is radiant with mirth, his step 
elastic, his eye joyously working, his lip sneering, and his tongue 
dropping pleasantries, too oily to be caustic. He is Mephistophiles 
M2 
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and Grimaldi. And all this the work of an actor—an actor, we 
say, of real genius—upon most ,dry and vulgar materials. The 
French public, accustomed to moody villains, and ranting villains, 
and even to cold and sneering villains, had never yet seen the devil 
incarnate, and they welcomed his appearance with rapture. People 
then exclaimed, ‘ Oh, how profoundly immoral is the Parisian 
public!’ As Miss Edgeworth’s Scotch steward so often repeats, 
‘It may be doubted.’ Robert was a parody and a reality: a 
smd upon the villains of Dumas, and a reality in his selfishness, 

is egotism, his subtlety, his hypocrisy, his superb manner, and his 
a to pastoral sensibility. Hence it is that the name, Robert 

acaire, sticks to the modern rascal. He is Tartuffe no longer. 
For the depths of modern villany, a greater villain was wanted; 
and why continue to stigmatise the sacerdotal form of hypocrisy, at 
a time when with influence the means of hypocrisy were gone. But 
there remained the hard usurer, the unscrupulous man of the world, 
who debauches and ruins, and gilds over the sepulchre. What 
name for him? why Robert Macaire! 

Successful novelty once more called forth imitators, and even 
Balzac essayed to rival the creation of Frederic Lemaitre. He 
produced ‘ Vautrin.’ In this réle Frederic had several changes 
of dress, and in one he Macaired a high personage. The police 
interfered, and ‘ Vautrin’ was stopped, nor has ‘ Robert Macaire’ 
himself been since permitted to appear. There yet remains 
another phase of the feeling which called for that sort of enter- 
tainment whose history we are endeavouring to give, and that is 
the weariness succeeding excitement in all its moods. It cannot 
be called reaction. The time, it may be, is not yet arrived for 
that. It is the complete possession of the citadel by the enemy, 
and the silent acceptance of the subjugation. We come now to 
this; and we take ‘ Une Chaine’ as a startling proof, that in this 
state of indifference the distinctions between moral right and 
wrong have already so far disappeared, as to confound the sharp 
observation of even such a man as M. Scribe. 

The Chain which gives its title to the comedy, is the bond in 
which the hero of the piece is held by a married woman. Em- 
meric d’Albret is 2 young musical composer who—bred up in the 
provinces, and full of genius and love’s influence, the latter in- 
spired by a fair cousin, the daughter of a wine merchant—comes 
to Paris to seek his fortune. He is in want of the aid of an 
author, who will undertake to adapt a libretto to his music ; but 
not one of eminence can be induced to risk the required labour. 
One evening he finds himself in an elegant salon on the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, to which his powers as a pianist have intro- 
duced him, and where he has the good fortune to attract the 
notice of the young and beautiful Countess de St. Geran, the idol 
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of the fashionable world. He relates to her his difficulties about 
the libretto, when she immediately beckons to an author, who is 
none other, as the reader is given to understand, than M. Scribe 
himself, and who draws the following really modest outline of his 
own career. ‘He was a mere man of letters, who had learned to 
make by his pen an independence with which he was reproached ! 
He had not, moreover, an appearance of genius, in an age when 
all the world lays claim to it ; he had hardly talent; but good for- 
tune, and chance, willed his continued success through twent 

years.” From this author the lady commands an opera, in aide 
he is to think more of the composer than of himself. He executes 
his task so well that the opera is crowned with success, and the 
young composer, by his music, wins his way to the heart of his 
patroness. But, alas! when the comedy opens, he is already weary 
of his chain, of which she who holds it cannot afford to undo one 
link, for attachment has grown to perfect fondness. Admiral St. 
Geran, the husband of the lady, is her senior by some twenty 
years, and, as the marriage was not one of love, he for a time 
treated her with coldness : a coldness which is made her excuse, 
and is by a French audience accepted as such, notwithstanding sub- 
sequent endeavours on the poor admiral’s part, earnestly to atone 
for his former indifference. The admiral is a kind of French Sir 


Lucius O’Trigger, and the author, through the excellence of the 
French style of comic acting, has the pleasure to see his own idea 
verified; a thing which rarely occurs in the case of Sheridan’s 
hero. With certain eccentricities not on a seaman, 


and a disposition to fight duels, the admiral is still a polished 
gentleman. According to his own account, he is ‘ one of the 
juste milieu, a peer of France, and a married man, all in our 
time held equally ridiculous.’ In the management of this cha- 
racter Scribe displays more than his usual tact and dexterity, for 
while he is placed in the usually half-ludicrous position of a be- 
trayed husband, blind to a disgrace which is clear to every one 
about him, he is yet kept respectable in the eyes of the audience. 
At this time the cousin Aline has arrived in Paris, accompa- 
nied by her father; and Emmeric seeks to break his chain, and 
marry his first love. It is Admiral St. Geran himself, who, igno- 
rant of the attachment of the cousins for each other, and feeling 
a strong interest in Emmeric’s welfare, thinks it would be well for 
a poor artist to obtain a wealthy young wife: whereupon, before he 
consults Emmeric, he betakes himself to win the consent of Aline’s 
father, Monsieur Clerambeau. The latter refuses. But M. Scribe 
has a capital claptrap expedient in store. Three of M. Cleram- 
beau’s ships were once seized by the English, but Captain St. 
Geran rescued them and brought them safe into port, and surely 
after that a Bourdeaux merchant could not refuse him any re- 
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quest. He yields consent upon the strict condition that Em- 
meric will renounce any serious attachment for another woman, 
should such exist; and this consent and the accompanying condi- 
tion, M. de St. Geran bears himself to Emmeric. e unsuspect- 
ing admiral, dissatisfied with the cold reception which his wife, 
as he supposes, gives Emmeric, begs she will receive him with 
more attention; and this passes so gravely, that no one thinks of 
sneering at the husband for a dupe, or at the lady for a hypocrite. 
Emmeric is led in and presented to Madame St. Geran: to ‘his 
Louisa,’ for whom he has just been to engage a box at the opera, 
where he is to sit beside her. They are left together: and then fol- 
lows a scene of tenderness upon her part, falsely coloured with 
the charms of innocence, upon his of moody sullenness, for he 
has resolved to break the chain. He will not go to the opera that 
evening. But the threat of a rival levelled against himself is 
communicated to him ; so not to seem afraid, he will go; but it 
will be for the last time. His confidant in this liaison is an 
attorney, who bears the heroic name of Hector. This Ho- 
meric child of romance has learned the before-named threat 
of insult, and while Emmeric is embarrassed as to his line of 
conduct, M. de St. Geran presents himself, and to him the at- 
torney submits, under feigned names, a statement of this diffi- 
cult process of love and honour. The admiral takes, of course, 
the spirited side of the question, and, bamboozled to his face by 
attorney Hector, is still, by the cleverness of the author, kept 
respectable in the eyes of the audience. The admiral decides 
that Emmeric ought not to accompany a lady with whom he 
is resolved to break; but as he ought to go to the opera, lest his 
rival should attribute his absence to fear, he must go with him 
oer de St. Geran) and sit in his box. Thus is the unfortunate hero 

ed in the very position from which he had essayed to escape. 
The day is now appointed for signing the contract of marriage, 
and the unhappy Louisa de St. Geran goes to the house, where 
the act is to take place. Her presence is regarded as a piece of 
gracious condescension suggested by her generous husband. Once 
more she is alone with Emmeric, and once more there is a scene of 
tenderness, with nothing to mark a suspicion of impurity. 
the mean time a letter from the before-mentioned inal addressed 
to Madame de St. Geran, falls into the hands of her husband, 
who calls him out and wounds him: but not until the conscience- 
stricken Emmeric has been thrown into a fever of unhappiness by 
St. Geran’s message to attend him with pistols, which he mis- 
takes for a challenge to himself. The countess, similarly mistaken, 
flies in search of Emmeric. She discovers him in his apartment, 
at the very moment that Aline, followed by her father, is upon 
the stairs. He urges her to take refuge in a cabinet. M. be. 
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rambeau, whose mind is still haunted by the impression of some 
clandestine attachment, has his attention attracted to the cabinet, 
into which he is entering, when suddenly stopped. Opposi- 
tion confirms him in his intention to discover the hidden secret, 
and he threatens, unless satisfied, to annul the contract. The 
admiral at this moment arrives, and again is made arbitrator 
of a difficulty in which he himself is unconsciously interested. 
He proposes to examine the cabinet himself; but while the con- 
founded Emmeric is seeking to parry this, Clerambeau rushes past 
him, and when he returns, declares that he has seen nobody. In 
that case, the marriage may at once takes place, exclaims M. de St. 
Geran. Butno,no. Some mysterious difficulty presents itself 
to M. Clerambeau, which the latter keeps honourably to himself. 
St. Geran and Emmeric retire, and Madame St. Geran is freed b 
Clerambeau. At the feet of the provincial wine-dealer this lady, 
young, beautiful, and accomplished, throws herself; and her prayer 
1s, not that he will not betray her, but that he will refuse his daugh- 
ter to Emmeric in marriage, and so deprive Aline of her lover. 
But a deeper mortification awaits the unhappy woman. She is 
doomed to learn at last that her too favoured protégé hates her. The 
scales fall from her eyes, she withdraws her refusal to accompany 
her husband to Martinique, and the marriage between Emmeric 
and Aline is solemnized. 

Brief as we have made this sketch, let us reduce it to a closer 
and more tangible pomt. The interest of the audience is fixed 
upon a married lady of rank, who chooses to commit adultery with 
@ musician: generally speaking, by far the least mentally endowed 
of the artist class. Her crime is invested with the charms of a 
spontaneous, unreflecting, innocent affection ; so much so, that 
when the object upon whom it is fixed, already wearied of his 
chain, declares that he hates her, a murmur of indignation marks 
the direction of the spectators’ sympathies. We speak from 
knowledge of the fact. Every one knows of this liaison except 
the husband, and all combine to keep him in ignorance ; but no 
one seems to dream that the slightest guilt marks the connexion, 
nor are they ashamed of the subordinate parts which they play in 
its encouragement. Nay, the good honest provincial merchant, 
who approaches the licentious capital with dread, readily bestows 
his daughter's hand upon the man who has deceived the good and 
gallant friend that had saved himself from ruin. In all this there 
1s no indecency in the broad sense of the word, but there is much 
of that thorough indelicacy which is the sure attendant upon a 
dull moral sense. Does the presence of these in a play from the 
pen of the most popular of livmg dramatic writers, exhibited upon 
the boards of the most classic theatre, demonstrate a vice in the 
social state of society ? or do a careless people seek to be amused 
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without reflecting upon the means, provided only they are novel? 
Perhaps, after all, this latter question suggests the true solution. 
In either case, Scribe is as bad a teacher of morals as he is an 
unwise and unsafe illustrator of history. It will be said that he 
does not aspire to be either. If so, let him remove his enervating 
pictures of an ill drawn and worse imagined state of society from 
beside the rich comedy of Molitre, whose joyous mirth, not over- 
nice neither, no more shocks the delicacy of those that witness it, 
than would, to use the illustration of Sterne, ‘the sprawlings of a 
naked infant.’ Let Scribe return to the Gymnase, now under the 
ban of the displeasure of the authors’ society. Let him fix again 
in some new combination his never-changing personages. The old 
colonel of the empire; therich young widow; the banker; the gallant 
sea lieutenant; and the half-sentimental heiress. In his hands 
these are ‘ marionettes’: to be shifted about at his pleasure: without 
character, colour, or physiognomy, it is true, but exciting curiosity 
by varying changes of position, and still appearing to talk from 
themselves, though it be but the author’s voice which is heard in 
the one unchanged tone, cutting his jokes upon the passing occur- 
rences of the day. In this light walk of the drama, M. Scribe 
could notdo much harm. The amount that he ever did or might 
do, is accurately summed up by the writer of the ‘Galerie des 
Contemporains illustres, par un homme de rien.’”* 

“ Having said that there is no poison in the pieces of M. Scribe, I do not mean 
to gainsay my assertion—no! They do not contain this strong poison which kills 
at once, but they are charged with that sort of sentimental opium which, distilled 
in petty doses, undermines strength, and disposes the heart to dangerous capitula- 
tions. While avoiding an air of over-rigid puritanism, I must say that we live in 
a state of moral apathy, in producing of which M. Scribe has had no share. Ad- 
mitting his innocence in this respect, it must still be declared that he has pushed 
quite far enough his system of toleration in the affairs of the heart. Having al- 
ready opened a thousand little charming channels, through which to slip from the 
true to the false—having created a thousand little delicate shades, which form so 
skilful a gradation, that the eye fails to separate black from white, good from evil 


—he must now advance further, and carry into the affairs of life a desolating doubt 
and unexhaustless raillery in place of his former playfulness, and its accommo- 


dating mode of compromise.” 

We apprehend that in ‘Une Chaine,’ presented since M. 
Scribe was hung up in the Authors’ Gallery, the sentimental 
opium is more largely distilled, the shades of dation more 
difficult to seize, the eye more confounded. M. Scribe has 
become more grave, and his gravity and poison are spread over 
five acts instead of two: in every respect changes for the worst. 


* It is much to say, in praise of the writer under this signature, that in 
drawing the likeness of the Duke of Wellington for his gallery, he has painted 
that great man with a precision, impartiality, and justice, such as could hardly 


have been expected from a Frenchman writing under the influence of excited 
public opinion, 
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Art. X.— Erinnerungen aus dem aiissern Leben von Ernst 
Moritz Arnprt. (Reminiscences from the Life of ERNEsT 
MaurRIceE ARNDT.) 3te Auflage. Leipzig. 1842. 


THIs is one of the best books of German memoirs that we have 
seen; and that for two reasons. First, because it is the production 
of a downright honest hearty fellow, who is no proser and philo- 
sophizer (as Germans are so apt to be): one who prefers hard 
practice to vague speculation in all things, and yet has a colour of 
enthusiasm and a dash of poetry in his composition that might 
shame many a rhymer: secondly, because it treats principally of a 
theme which it is impossible for a man with a heart and a hand, by 
any solemn trick of book-making, altogether to stilt up into a cold 
formality, or to dilate into a wearisome insipidity. That theme, 
we mean, of more genuine epic dignity, and more substantial 
moral contents, than any other that the recent history of Euro 
presents—the Liberation-war of the Germans in the year 1813. We 
are happy to observe that our brethren beyond the Rhine have been 
senmciatiy busy lately in recalling their glowing reminiscences 
of that patriotic epoch; and though the pipe be now shrill and 
small that quavers out the tremulous voice of the ‘ tenues sine 
corpore vitas-—the tenuous lives without a body that once were 
stout Napoleon-haters and sturdy French-eaters, with hair upon 
their teeth (as the Germans phrase it}—yet is it sublime even in 
echo to hear the far pealing of that thunder, and inspiring even in 
fancy to break through the circumvallation of Prussian red-tapists, 
and scour the fire fields hurry skurry with Marshal Bliicher, and 
Theodore Korner, and the whole generation of German Pa- 
triots. 

British thanks have already been given to the writers of books 
m Germany for those glowing pictures from the romance of 
real life in 1813, with which the first number of the‘ Pandora’ 
—_ us.* We know not whether a like acknowledgment 
nas anywhere in British literature been made to the value of the 
axe work: happy, however, are we to see, that in Germany it 
nas reached a third edition since the year 1840, when it was first 
published: and with regard to the English reader we may confi- 
dently say this, that, though, if-ignorant of the practical working 
of the censorship of the press in Germany, he may be somewhat 
disappointed in these reminiscences, he cannot peruse them without 


* Erinnerungen aus dem Befreiungskriege, in Briefe gesammelt von FrrepRicH 
Forster. Deutsche Pandora. No. I. Reviewed in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
December, 1840. 
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having added distinctness to the features of his historic compre- 
hension, and fervour to the pulses of his human heart. 

Ernest Maurice Arndt, the writer of these personal memoirs, is 
a name better known to the mere English reader than many of far 

eater note in the literary roll of Germany. We all saw im in- 
Seed. or might have seen him, making the tour of our liberal papers 
a few years ago, when the late King of Prussia restored him to 
the exercise of his functions as Professor in the University of 
Bonn, from which he had been suspended since the year 1820, 
And why suspended? Not a strange thing at all, but somewhat 
shabby: one of those ugly things that small politicians will do at 
times, when they have to do with great souls: 


They conjure up a spirit in their need, 
And when it comes they blench to look on’t. 


Arndt was a man to whom the late King of Prussia owed the 
throne on which he sat, more almost than to the dogged patriotism 
of the Muscovites, the fires of Moscow, the snows of Lithuania, 
and the anti-gallican crusade uf Alexander. He was a man—the 
representative of a body of men—whom Napoleon had more cause 
to fear than all that terrible three days cannonading at Leipzig. 
He was not a soldier; he was only aewde sort of a song-writer; 
but he was a singer that spoke the heart of the people in those 
earnest days, when songs were sermons, and sermons were swords. 
This man, the late King of Prussia, or his ministers rather, after the 
war was over, and fire and energy no more in request, first harassed 
with all manner of police examinations and inquisitorial inyestiga- 
tions, and then turned fairly adrift. All this was natural enough, 
and not at all to be wondered at, as things go in this world; for 
they do not understand popular movements im Prussia, and a bon- 
fire made by a few idle students will be strong enough, on occasion, 
to shake a whole phalanx of their smock-faced bureaucratists into 
afever. But still it had an ugly air, and was likely to sound well 
nowhere except at Vienna. 

Who that knows any thing of the recent history of social pro- 

ess on the continent, has not heard the name of the Baron von 

tein, the man who, with the Chancellor Hardenberg, so boldly 
conceived, and so triumphantly carried into execution, the Prussian 
agrarian laws of 1810? Of this man Arndt was, during the 
eventful period of the great German rising, the private secretary. 
He went after him first to St. Petersburg, to be out of the way of 
Napoleon’s spies, in the autumn of 1812; from that he came back 
with him in the spring of 1813; and though his office called upon 
him to use the pen not the sword, Bliicher himself was not more 
of a soldier in his heart. This being the situation of the writer, 
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the reader will have no difficulty in understanding what he is to 

t from the book: a few vigorous and racy sketches of Rus- 
sia in 1812, and Prussia in 1813. We shall make a few extracts, 
following the natural progress of the events. First, of the state of 
public feeling at Petersburg in the summer of 1812, and of the 
national character and capabilities of the Russians generally, we 
have the following interesting notices: 


“ Petersburg was in those days a sort of rendezvous for all those who 
hated Napoleon and loved Europe, to whatever ee they might 
belong. Among other European notabilities, Madame de Stael and 
Herr August W. von Schlegel made their appearance in the northern 
capital. What shall I say of the famous woman, so often described, 
and so much bepraised? I saw her: and can only say what others have 
said before me, that her body was any thing but beautiful: almost too 
strong and masculine for a woman. But with what a head was this 
body crowned! Her brow, her eyes, her nose, were noble, and lighted 
up with the flash of genius; mouth and chin less beautiful. And with 
that magazine of wit which scintillated in her eyes, and streamed on 
her lips, she possessed also an expression of sense and goodness quite 
enchanting. Oh, what a shrewdness she had! she knew every bird by 
his beak, and shaped her address accordingly: a truly regal quality of 
intellect, however few kings nowadays seem to possess it. It was a real 
treat to see her and my master sitting together on the sofa; truly two 
mortals with more life in their souls were never together before. And 
how they did carambole! I shall mention a sort of a scene with Madame 
de Stael, which shows how much every Frenchman is French, and how they 
often possess too much of that love of country of which we Germans 
possess too little. The French players in Petersburg gave the ‘ Phaedra.’ 
Rocca, de Stael’s friend, and her son had gone to the theatre: I and a 
few others, who were dining with her, remained at home: when lo! the 
two came back again in a state of considerable excitement, shortly after 
they had gone out, and told us how such a din had been raised in the 
theatre, and such a violent outery against Frenchmen and French plays, 
that the manager had been forced to give up the performance for that 
night. And so indeed it turned out to be. And there was an end now 
to the French play in Petersburg altogether for that year ; after this 
untoward display of popular feeling, the comedians took the earliest 
opportunity to depart. And Madame de Stael ?—she forgot time and 
place, and thought only of herself and her nation. She lost all self- 
command, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, ‘The barbarians !— 
that would not see the Phedra of Racine.’ 

“ As for the Russians themselves, as I did not know their language, 
my oral intercourse with them was necessarily confined to that section 
whom the use of the French and German languages had brought more 
into the current of European civilization, and in whom, of course, the 
strong lines most significant of national character had been, to a cer- 
tain extent, rubbed down, or even altogether obliterated. i always, 
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however, kept my eyes open eagerly (where my ears could profit me 
nothing) to scan the real Russians: the soldiers, the peasants, the re- 
tail tradesmen, the carriers, the coachmen, the players, the pantomim- 
ists, and the dancers of the Russian theatre. The study of character 
was indeed a part of my nature ; and here I had scope enough on all 
sides to exercise my instinct. During the first month of our residence 
in Petersburg I used often to walk about the streets at random with 
my excellent old master ; and we used to amuse ourselves not a little 
with guessing at the nationality of the different persons we met: de- 
termining from the gait, the air, and a thousand untangible circum- 
stances, whether this or the other on whom we fixed our mark, were a 
German, a Russian, a Frenchman, an Englishman, or what. By fre- 
quent practice in this way I could in a short time tell a Russian at 
once, even from a considerable distance. My master, not being able to 
acquire the same facility, used to jest at me, and say that I was cer- 
tainly no true German, but a changeling whom some hag of a witch 
had brought from North America, where the wild Indians have such 
extraordinarily sharp noses. ‘The Russians are truly a strange people. 
*Tis quite correct what is commonly said, that in the features and 
whole expression there is a something neither European nor Asiatic, 
but a combination of both ; but this is not all; there are strange analo- 
gies besides; traits of a Scandinavian, of a Tartar, and of a Finnish 
relationship, appear undeniably. With a language so like to that of 
the Poles, how different is the character of the people! They possess 
indeed that lightness and jocularity of nature which belongs to the 
whole Sclavonic race ; but they have much more conscious sportive talent 
than the Poles; a much more marked expression of cunning shrewdness ; 
and with a great pliancy and mobility of limb and gesture, they are 
very obstinate and determined ; and when they are once fairly in earnest, 
how great is that earnest! What an expression of doggedness and 
determination, what a patience, what a pertinacity, what a capacity of 
work! Moreover they have a deep sense of religion. Often have I 
seen them when the hour struck for midday or evening prayer, and 
looked at their faces not without astonishment. Suddenly, as if struck 
with thunder, they turned away from the whole worldly train of their 
thoughts; the features that had but the moment before been relaxed in 
rude jests, instantly became fixed in an expression of the deepest devo- 
tion ; and now with reverential eye and folded hands they seemed to feel 
‘ nothing but heaven and their own heart! To see this people so ear- 
nestly devout you must be convinced that there is a substantiality in 
them, and an indestructible principle of national life. There is some- 
thing indeed in the expression of the commonest fellow in Russia which 
seems to say—I am somebody. There is the expression of a great inef- 
faceable community of interest, a something like pride, of which the 
humble German has no conception. I say this not at all as a person 
having any particular love and respect for the Russians ; only this is the 
general impression they made on me, The Germans they don't like ; 
nay, they despise them. This contempt I certainly cannot honestly pay 
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them back ; but neither can I love them, properly speaking ; and no- 
thing in the world would persuade me to live among them. . . . They 
have had a hard and an important part to play in the world, and they 
have played it like men. I have no notion that any regeneration or 
remodelling of the world is likely to come out from them; much less 
have I any wish to see them patronising and piecing Germany. But 
the Russians are Russians, and where they plant themselves, there they 
will stand, and not care much for what foreigners say or do.” 

So much for Russia. The moral forces evidently were not 
wanting there ; and Napoleon himself said (though in practice 
he sadly neglected the saying) that in deciding the fate of a great 
battle, such as he liked to fight, these were to the physical in the 
ratio of two-thirds of the whole. In Germany matters were 
better still. Here there was a change indeed from the inane 

mp of merely military display which preceded the battle of 

ena! For the then nobles you have now men ; for soldiers, 
atriots; for the army, a people ; for show, substance ; for vacil- 
tion, steadfastness ; and for speeches, deeds. It was a strange 
spectacle indeed to behold how this heroic rage of hunting Napo- 
leon had possessed with a practical fever (we may fitly say) for a 
season those most impracticable palaces of the German brain—the 
universities. Professors and students were alike nobly infected : 
Was wir gehdt, gelesen 
Tritt wirklich in die Zeit, 
Gewinne jetzt ein Wesen 
Auch Du, Gelehrsamkeit ! 

Even German speculation most untangible assumed body and 
substantiality ; and the philosophical antagonism of J and Not I 
seemed to have incarnated and identified itself altogether in the 
practical one of Fatherland and no-Fatherland. 

“ At Berlin I found the people all in the proper key ; exasperated in 
the highest degree, and sworn to suffer any hardship, and death itself, 
rather than endure for one day longer the shame of slavish bonds. And 
hardship enough, truly, there was in many shapes to bear; but there 
was also a joy and a hope, and a communion of kindred hearts, such as 
only such times can rightly fan into a flame. I lived with dear friends, 
with noble and high-minded men, who took the will for the deed. 
Savigny and Eichhorn were in the committee of the militia; Siivern 
exercised his company, sometimes his whole regiment of Landsturm, 
on the Wilhelmsplatz; Fichte had placed lances and swords before 
his door for himself and his son, who was more a boy than a youth, 
and scarcely able to bear arms. The philosopher had been ond as a 
matter of honour, to allow himself to be made an officer in the Land- 
sturm; but this he refused, with the words, Hier tauge ich nur zum 
Gemeinen: Here I am nothing but a common soldier, and scarcel 
that. It was a pleasure to me to see this man; he was always in a 
dead earnest. He was weak on his legs at the time: a little gouty, if I 
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recollect rightly. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘I shall do no great deeds of 
soldiership; but I shall never serve as a finger-post, to show the people 
how to run away; only over my body shall the French force their wa 

into Berlin.’ He was, indeed, at this time, particularly brisk, animated, 
and amiable; it seemed as if his pious heart rejoiced to have found at 
last, in the practical love and service of his country, the long desired 
bridge from his ideal Ego to the Non-Ego. I saw him often at that 
time, both in his own house and with his friends. He and Reil were, so 
to speak, the two tragic personages of the capital; tragic by the strong en- 
thusiasm with which they laid hold of the great idea of the age; and 
by the burning hate with which Reil, even more than Fichte, pur- 
sued the French. Reil, the noble East-Frisian, was a man of strong 
and powerful passions, which, in every move of his symmetrical body, and 
in every glance of his glorious eye, rode and careered proudly. With his 
family I had become quite intimate, having been introduced by Scheele, 
the brother of the present Hanoverian minister; and many are the pleasant 
evenings that I spent at his fireside, as he sat pouring out his flood of 
ideas about nature and human life, accompanying every more emphatic 
enunciation with a passionate puff of his tobacco-pipe. I remember it 
well, even as a thing of yesterday, when I met him walking, unter den 
Linder, the day that the evil news arrived of the conclusion of the ar- 
mistice (4th of June). He stood aghast at this news, like one struck 
by a thunderbolt (wie in den Boden hineingedonnert); he turned 
suddenly pale, as if going to fall down in a faint; then he squeezed me 


and some other friends by the hand, and the big tears streamed copiously 
down his cheeks.” 


The spirit of the German people may be learned from such 
traits as these. That man knows little of Germany, whatever 
Giéthe might think,* who imagines that even without the op- 
portune help of the Russians, Prussia would long have continued 
to bear patiently the ignominious yoke which was laid on at 
Tilsit. But Russia, certainly, if to do nothing more, was neces- 


* “While the allied armies were crossing the Elbe and penetrating into Thurin- 
gia, at the same time that the French were advancing from the opposite quarter, 
Dresden swarmed with strangers of all kinds, not only those who had business 
real or imagined there, but fugitives also, who were leaving the Saxon plains for 
security, and who after remaining a short while at Dresden, made their escape over 
the mountains to Bohemia. Among these came Gdéthe, and was often to be 
found at the house of his friend Kérner. I had not seen him for twenty years. 
He had the same noble carriage and air, but on the whole the great man made 
no agreeable impression on me. He seemed to feel altogether uneasy, and had 
neither joy in the present state of Germany, nor hopes for the future. Young 
Korner was sometimes present, a volunteer in Jiitgow’s Jager Corps; and the 
father, looking at his son, would often express himself with the greatest anima- 
tion and enthusiasm, as to the future prospects of Germany. But Gothe an- 
swered coldly, and almost angrily : ‘ Schiitielt nur an euren Ketten, der Mann ist - 
euch zu gros ; Ihr werdet Sie nicht zerbrechen.’—‘ Yes, you may rattle your chains, 
but you cannot break them; that man is too strong for you.’—Erinnerungen, 
p. 195, 
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sary at the time for this: to draw aside the flood-gate. And then 
out came the flood! How indispensable at that crisis Russian aid 
was to Germany, Arndt, in the following remarks on the death 
of Kutusoff, seems fully to have appreciated. 


“In Dresden a piece of special good fortune befel us, for which all 
who knew the state of affairs did not fail to thank God; and many were 
heard to cry aloud, ‘ Der alte Deutsche Gott lebt noch !’ On the 23rd of 
April died at Bunzlaw, the old Russian Field-Marshal Kutusoff, of a 
nervous fever. At the news of this, I also called aloud, ‘ Hier ist der 
Finger Gottes’ (Here is the finger of God)! This grayhaired 
soldier was a tough, tardy piece of Russianism to the backbone. He 
had attained to such an influence over the army, that Alexander him- 
self, whatever he might wish, could not have removed him. It was 
only with the greatest difficulty that he and Stein had succeeded in 
bringing him across the Vistula. His fixed idea was to stay behind 
the Vistula till the summer, and not advance till he had had time to recruit 
his strength. But what, in this case, would have become of Germany ? 
And even after he did advance, we may still put the same question, what 
would have become of Germany, what of Prussia, if Kutusoff had lived ? 
The French would have remained masters of all the country as far as the 
Vistula ; they would, with the most cruel deliberation, have annihilated 
the last resources of Prussia, cut its every sinew of life, and have rendered 
a popular movement at that time altogether impossible. And the popular 
movement being at that time prevented, what would Kutusoff and the 
Russians, by themselves, have been able to effect afterwards, at a time 
when all the fortresses of Prussia were in the hands of the enemy? 
Another untoward part of the business was, that Kutusoff had a positive 
dislike to the Germans ; he was, in the highest degree, rough and 
unkindly towards them; and would, in all likelihood, have clapped his 
clumsy Muscovite foot upon the patriotic enthusiasm of Deutschland 
without the least ceremony. He would never have been able to tole- 
rate another beside himself; a great, perhaps a greater soldier. How 
would brisk old Bliicher have got out his German wings beside such a 
dogged old Russian? I say again, Kutusoff’s death was the finger of 
God for Deutschland, laugh at me who will.” 


We shall not stop here to inquire whether Kutusoff, as a 
Russian general, was not more wise, if not more heroic, than 
Alexander, in wishing to make the Vistula the boundary of his 
westward advances. What could he know about the new-born 
patriotic enthusiasm of German students and German professors, 
and what wonderful things they were to achieve? Of more im- 
portance is it for our present purpose to give a few lines of. por- 
traiture from Arndt’s vigorous brush, of that same hot, hoary, old 
hussar here mentioned — Marshal Bliicher (or Marshal For- 
wards, as he was significantly called); also, by way of contrast, a 
beautifully touched picture of the great Schensiannt, who fell 
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at Liitzen. The reader will bear in mind here, that Arndt was 
the writer of the famous national song beginning, 
Was blasen die Trompeten?—Husaren hinaus! 


commonly called Marshal Blucher’s March. Arndt was at 
Breslau in the spring of 1812, cherishing his German patriotism 
among a circle of friends no less enthusiastic in the cause of 
Fatherland than himself. To this period the following extract 
refers. 


‘Into this circle came at times old General Bliicher, who, even at 
the festive board, had always something of the field-marshal about him. 
In spite of his years he had a fine carriage ; he was large-bodied, and 

et nimble, with the most beautiful and well-rounded limbs ; his arms, 
Shas: and thighs were as decided and well-defined as those of a youn 
man. ‘The most striking thing about him was his countenance : it hai 
two altogether different worlds in its expression, which remained distinct 
even amid jests and railleries, on which, with the true heartiness of a 
soldier, he was always ready to listen with any one. On his forehead, 
eyes, and his nose, gods might dwell ; about his chin and mouth, vulgar 
mortals played their game. To say it in a word—in that superior 
region were expressed not only beauty and dignity, but also a deep 
melancholy, a melancholy which, on account of the dark cerulean blue 
of his eyes, I.might almost call a sea melancholy (Meerschwermuth) : 
for however mildly these eyes would often smile, they darkened them- - 
selves often suddenly into a tone of anger and earnestness truly terrific. 
’Tis well known, indeed, by what fits of passion he used to be shaken. 
When, after the misfortunes of 1806-7, he had the command in Upper 
Pomerania, he was literally mad with patriotic rage, and used to cut 
with his sabre at all flies and black spots on the wall, calling out, ‘ Napo- 
leon! Mouth and chin gave a quite opposite expression, though in 
the mere outward lines they were not out of keeping with the other part 
of the countenance. Here the cunning of the old hussar was all col- 
lected, with a continual play of the most lively expression, often reach- 
ing up even to the eyes, and had something in it of the character of 
a weasel watching for its prey. 

‘“‘ Here also I saw Scharnhorst, whom the new turn of affairs had driven 
out of Berlin ; and along with him his never-to-be-forgotten daughter, 
in her fine bold sweep of noble feeling unrivalled, the Countess Julia of 
Dobna. Her husband, Burggraf Friedrich of Dohna, now general-in- 
chief of the Pomeranian division of the Prussian army, took me in his 
carriage to see the father and the daughter. From that time I was fre- 
quently in their company, and often did we go together into the neigh- 
bouring woody solitudes, where we felt ourselves more free to speak of 
the manifold woes and hopes of the present. What a different man was 
this from Bliicher! Ofa slender make, and meagre rather than full- 
bodied, he had in his gait something undecided and unsoldier-like, and’ 
stooped a little besides. His face was of anoble form, and marked with 
the features of calm dignity. His blue eye was large, open, and beau- 
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tiful. He kept however, commonly, as it were, a vizor over his face, 
even his eye half shut, like a man who did not require to be hunting 
about for ideas, but was habitually employed in brooding over those 
already acquired. Yet was there, at all times, a restless march and 
marshalling of ideas in that clear head; only he had learnt the art of 
hanging a semi-transparent veil over his thoughts and feelings ; none 
but his intimate friends knew how violently it boiled within. But 
with all this self-command and self-restraint, he had in his coun- 
tenance no painful expression of studied reserve; on the contrary, 
every motion marked the plain, honest, intelligent man: you did 
not see any padlocks about him. Such was the man: and formed 
so no less by the influence of external circumstances than by original 
constitution. He had raised himself from the lowest rank of so- 
ciety, and knew what it was to obey, and to submit often to the harshest 
necessity. His position in Prussia, in spite of the patronage of the 
king, and the friendship of many of the nobles, had always been that of 
a stranger, of an envied stranger; and in the evil days that followed 
1805-6, watched no less by his own friends than by the stranger, and 
to the French spies ever an object of special suspicion, he was compelled, 
at the very time when he was secretly scheming and preparing the 
greatest and boldest plans for the salvation of the country, to play, in 
appearance, a secondary and a subordinate part : to be; in fact, a sort of 
a Brutus. Of a piece with this was his style of conversation ; slow and 
without observance his words came out; but this slowly-drawn tone 
gave utterance to the boldest thoughts with the precision and the preg- 
nancy of a proverb. The plainest truth in the most simple garb, the 
most straightforward courage with the most cool clearness—this was 
Scharnhorst. He belonged to the few who believe that when truth and 
right are in question, one should not yield to the greatest dangers—no, 
not a hairbreadth. Need I mention, further, that this noble man, through 
whose hands, as the secret director of all, millions were daily passing, 
never allowed the filth of a single ecgpper penny to stick to his own 
fingers. He was a vir innocens, in the sense of the great ancients : 
he died poor. 

“Such was the character and such were the manners of this earnest 
and virtuous man, who felt more deeply than any other the love of 
fatherland ; and who essayed and effected more towards its salvation. 
When he stood before us, as I have often seen him, in his meditative 
mood, leaning on his staff, his head inclined towards the ground, and 
his eye half closed, with a forehead, however, which all the while seemed 
the living incarnation of courage, one might have taken him for the 
genius of death, leaning over the sarcophagus of the glory of Prussia, 
and glorifying this thought—‘ Wie herrlich waren wir einst! From 
what dignity are we fallen!’ ” 


It is a pleasure to have to do with a book full of such vigorous 
and substantial historical portraits as these. We cannot ex- 
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tract or even point to every thing of the kind that oc- 
curs in this volume; but there is one which it were high 
treason to omit, the portrait of him who was the corner-stone of 
the civil, as Scharnhorst was of the military resurrection of Prus- 
sia in 1813: the Baron von Stein. This man was the Mira- 
beau (as great, put not so noisy) of Prussia’s bloodless revolution. 
This man did in Berlin what the Gracchi talked about and died 
for in Rome: he proposed and carried an Agrarian Law, 
(though himself a great proprietor and aristocrat), and achieved 
that for Prussia, morally and socially, which the great Frederick’s 
battles, fifty years before, had done physically a geographically. 
The following extract describes Arndt’s introduction to his future 
master, at Petersburg, in the autumn of 1812. 


“The minister received me in the most friendly way. There was 
something in his figure and manner that impressed me strongly with 
the feeling that I had seen him somewhere before. I could not, how- 
ever, at first explain to myself the origin of this feeling; and it was 
only after I had sat for some time opposite him at the tea-table that, 
recovering from the confounding effect of the first impression, I felt a 
light suddenly break on the mystery, and I said within myself, 
‘Fichte! Yes, truly, there was a striking likeness to my brave 
old philosopher here: the same figure, short, compact, broad; the 
same forehead, only with a little more breadth, and sloping more 
backward; the same small, keen, twinkling eyes; almost the same 
nose, only, if possible, more powerful; the same pithiness, clearness, 
and decision in his words, which sped like an arrow, by the shortest 
road, and with the speediest flight, to their mark. Nor was I long in 
discovering the same stern, inexorable spirit of moral severity in the 
statesman, that so strongly characterized the philosopher. The only 
difference was, that while this man was a son of an ancient imperial- 
baronial family on the Rhine, Fichte’s father was a poor weaver in 
Lusatia ; and while this baron of the empire was continually pushing 
imperiously up from the shadows and clouds of the Non Ego, towards 
the central Ego, that philosopher, contrariwise, continually strove, and 
strove in vain, to descend from the sublime throne of the Ego, into the 
cloudy region of the Non Ego, seeking anxiously to find some common 
ground which might conciliate the opposite poles of existence. Such, 
at least, was my first hasty impression. I now add a few words to 
complete, as far as I can, the outline of this great and good man. 

“T had occasion, when talking above of Marshal Bliicher, to say 
that there were two worlds in his face. Perhaps the same observation 
may apply to most faces that are significant; not only two, but three, 
four, or more worlds, may dwell in one face, and war strongly with one 
another. Only in this case, when there are so many of them, the word 
world does not apply, and we can only talk in the common way of a 
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conflict of irreconcileable temperaments and passions in the same coun- 
tenance. Now, in respect of what may properly be called two worlds, 
Stein’s face was altogether like Bliicher’s. In the upper part of the face 
there reigned almost always the serene and shining god. His noble 
broad forehead, his cent on friendly eyes, his powerful nose, 
proclaimed composure, profundity, and command. With this grand 
development, the under part of the face was by no means in keeping. 
The mouth was evidently too small, and too delicately chiselled for the 
mass and breadth it had to support ; the chin, also, was weak. Here, 
also, as I have remarked in the case of Bliicher, common mortals had 
their lodgment; here anger and fits of the most violent passion would 
appear, and give themselves a free rein; they were, however, more ter- 
rible than dangerous, and, when met with firmness, soon calmed. But 
this is certainly true, that when the under part of the countenance was 
convulsed with rage, and the little mobile mouth poured forth furious 
invective with the most inconceivable rapidity, the upper part of the face 
remained all the while a fair, sunny, smiling Olympus; and above in 
the keen, twinkling eyes, there seemed to be no lightning to scathe : 
insomuch, that the same person who shrunk in terror from the expres- 
sion of the mouth, might gather courage from looking at the eye. Apart 
from these violent paroxysms of moral indignation, the perpetual ex- 
pression of Stein—that which spoke not in every feature only, but in 
every word, and in every gesture,—was one of honesty, courage, and 
piety. He was a man, essentially made to command; a born prince, 
and king; a man who had number onE stamped upon his every deed. 
It was impossible for him to play a subordinate part. Where he was 
not allowed to lead, he was not inclined to act. That flexibility and 
adaptibility, which is a virtue in many men, would have been a vice in 
him; at least, they were not part of his nature, not consistent with his 
strength.” 


We complete this view of Stein’s character by an extract from 
a necrological notice of the great Prussian reformer, originally 
inserted by Arndt in the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ in the month of 
September, 1831, three months after the death of the subject of 
it, and now reprinted in a short appendix to these Memoirs. 


“ God had planted a fiery, mighty, courageous heart in his bosom, 
and furnished him with a glance to perceive as quick as lightning, and 
a bold unhesitating understanding; he was the very impersonation of 
despatch, enterprise, and impetuosity. He was compelled by an inward 
necessity of his nature to cast aside every obstacle that stood in his way ; 
to demolish mercilessly whatever impeded his progress : great qualities 
of mind certainly, but also not a little dangerous, had they not been 
accompanied by that regard for proportion, discipline, and order, without 
which the highest talents are more powerful ever to destroy than to 
construct. To fear nothing, to do without delay, to create without inter- 
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mission, was his propef element. That the possessor of such a fiery and 
impetuous character should not have often erred, should not sometimes 
have overflowed the narrow bounds of mere prudence, were more than 
human ; but the discipline of life and the providence of God had early 
given his mind a steady direction towards that which is noble and 
good, and this direction was to society the surest practical pledge that 
any errors occasioned by the peculiarity of his temperament would soon 
be repaired. Accoutred as he was by the hands of nature, he demanded 
the freest stage for the forthputting of his activity ; and in whatever he 
did, he was compelled instinctively to take the lead. The vulgar acts, 
however, by which men rise to situations of influence and command, were 
not his. He was impatient of resistance, and when any thing forcibly 
opposed his plans, he was always slow to perceive the necessity of yield- 
ing. No person was more easily roused by contradiction, but no one 
delighted more in a hard fought battle of thoughts and words, whenever 
he found an adversary whom he deemed worthy of his powers. In such 
intellectual combating, provided only the strokes were energetic and 
swift as lightning, he was quite in his element. Violent and harsh he 
often was ; towards hypocrites and bravoes pitilessly severe ; while by the 
abruptness and bluntness of his manner he would sometimes uninten- 
tionally wound the feelings of the sensitive. From excess of passion he 
was not free, but feelings of malignity and revenge his noble nature 
would scorn ; and those whom a rash word or a precipitate judgment 
had at any time offended, never waited Jong for such apology and repa- 
ration as the dictate of a scrupulously honourable mind imposed on itself. 
As his whole sympathies were with Germany and Prussia; as he lived 
altogether in the memory of what had been, and the hope of what 
should be, glorious in fatherland ; as for this one idea of country he was 
ready at every moment to give up his substance and to sacrifice his life ; 
so the strong and clear steel (stahl) of his whole character was tempered 
throughout to a true German tone. In truthfulness, honesty, and 
openness, no man ever surpassed him; he looked straight before him, 
and marched directly up to his object. 

“ This was his creed, that by truth, simplicity, and honesty, only, all 
ends are to be attained, and that no path that is in any part crooked 
can ever bring a blessing. This was his motto, ‘ Es darf nichts gethan 
werden was nicht gerad und offen gethan werden kann; that is to 
say, afree way, a high aim, and pure means to attain the aim. And this 
is the man on whom a Bourrienne has had the impudence to throw the 
suspicion of having banded himself with sneaking conspirators, and 
studied the base arts of assassination. 

“ T have spoken of his fire and impetuosity, I will add now that this 
fiery and strong one had at the same time all the elements of mildness 
and mansuetude in his composition; that as he was a man of bravery, 
so he was also a man of faith; that in every thing terrestrial and 
human, he cherished a deeply tragic feeling of its perishable and fleet- 
ing nature. Hence he was in his inmost heart humble and modest ; 
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hence he held fast the faith of all good men that man can do nothing 
without God; that God governs the world; that the wisest and the 
greatest of mortal men can do little of themselves; and possessed by 
these feelings, the flatterer and the hypocrite, the sophist, the self-con- 
ceited person, the boastful self-seeker of every description, however 
great their talents might be, found no favour with him. Stein was, 
in truth, a firm and decided Christian ; he believed in his God and his 
Redeemer, and built all his hopes on the glorious promises laid open to 
us in the Gospel; and it was this indwelling principle of Christianity 
that made him excellent in all the relations of social and domestic life ; 
a grateful son, a kind husband and father, a faithful friend ; in private 
economy strictly moral, in his civic relations active and indefatigable. 
This blessed faith also it was, that controlled and tempered those quali- 
ties of his mind which might easily have run wild into a spirit of untame- 
able pride and haughty defiance; the Gospel of Christ softened the 
almost superhuman sternness of his character, and mellowed what was 
severe, giving at once a nobler direction and a gentler movement to 
his social activity. Long may the memory endure of +); German 
MAN, freshly may his virtues bloom in these earnest times in which we 
live, that we may know both how to po when Fatherland calls us, and 
how to suffer !” 


So be it. A volume might be written on the political and social 
influence of the men of 1813, on what Germany is now, and 


what it is destined to be in the world. Our limits, however, 
forbid any thing like disquisition; and we can only refer those 
who are not yet familiar with the great German doings against 
Napoleon, to the ninth volume of Mr. Alison’s ‘ History of 
Europe,’ where they will find no lack of satisfactory information. 
We in England, for reasons obvious enough, know, for the gene- 
ral, more about the state of Spain in 1812, than of Germany in 
1813; but Spain was only the mine which, being exploded, 
isolated Napoleon from behind; Germany was the field in which 
the decisive struggle was to be made. In the fields of Leipzig, 
in the central battle-arena of Europe, and nowhere else, Napo- 
leon could be overthrown. As for the Spanish patriots, their 
movement, at its best, was but a spirited ballad ; the rising of 
Deutschland was a grand epos. 
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Art. XI.—WMonographie de la Presse Parisienne. (Monograph 
of the Parisian Press.) By M. pe Bauzac. Paris. 1843. 


‘Wirn whom is M. de Balzac angry? exclaimed Jules Janin, 
on reading this odd production, and forthwith seized his critical 
pen, to show that Balzac is the most ungrateful of authors. For 
ten years, it would seem, this Balzac plodded his weary way, un- 
der the unnoticed pseudonyme of Saint Aubin, one failure following 
another, until, by chance, the ‘ Enfant Maudit,’ in the pages of a 
Review, attracted general attention: the newspapers praised, the 
masque fell, and the name of Balzac became known to fame. This 
is Janin’s ground for a charge of bitter ingratitude against Balzac. 
But with due respect to M. Janin, we cannot in this discover the 
extent of obligation, asserted by the champion of the press. Ten 
long years of persevering toil, ten years of uncheered, unmarked 
exertion, would have broken down many a man of less resolute 
will: and when, at last, the public is struck by one of those tales 
which glide into the traditions of a people, the press, following 
the movement of admiration, turns suddenly round, and affects 
the right, first to take the hitherto neglected novelist under its 
own supreme protection, and then, on the first show of difference 
between them, to charge him with base ingratitude to his self- 
elected protector ! 

We are nevertheless inclined to echo Janin’s question. We 
have failed to discover with whom exactly Balzac is angry. His 
object in his brochure would seem to be to describe in no ve 
poetic terms the machinery of the Paris press, and so to strip it 
of the effect produced by mystery. His motive we have yet to 
learn. Janin, in his bitter feuilleton, sets it down as compounded 
of enormous self-conceit, jealousy of writers who have become 
more popular than himself, and hatred of critics who have 
contributed to make them so. He more than hints, too, that 
Balzac’s failure in a journal he started for himself has had not a 
little to do with it. But perhaps, after all, Balzac had no motive. 
He may have been actuated simply by whim. Without at any 
rate further troubling ourselves as to the author's motive, or the 
critic’s wrath, we shall endeavour to follow M. de Balzac, su pl - 
ing facts where he deals but in allusions, and giving names which, 


familiar to the Parisian public, would not be easily recognizable 
on this side the channel, through the delicate take-for-granted 
touches of the celebrated novelist. 

The ‘ Monographie’ is a paper supplied to a work in course of 
publication, entitled, ‘ La grande Ville: Nouveau Tableau de Paris,’ 
in which are associated several celebrated names. The work is 
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illustrated by Gavarni, a masterly caricaturist, and other artists 
of extraordinary talent. 

M. de Balzac’s paper is preceded by a synoptical table, marking 
every shade of the order ‘ Gendelettre:’ the hint of which name he 
professes to have borrowed from ‘ Gendarme,’ implying that he re- 
spects one as much as the other: which, by the way, is rather a dull 
joke. He divides his order into two species—the publicist and 
the critic; and from these he traces several supposed kinds, as if 
he were a Cuvier, dealing with some newly-discovered races of 
animals. For these he invents names arbitrarily, which, as they 
do not carry with them any very striking sense or humour, we 
spare our readers the trouble of spelling over. 

M. de Balzac tells us, that when the director of the journal is at 
the same time the chief editor, and responsible proprictor, he is 
the person with whom each cabinet deals: while, at the same 
time, the secret influence which absolutely regulates the journal 
may be that of an actress, or a legitimate wife. ‘To furnish the key 
to the first allusion would be to deal in a piece of unnecessary scan- 
dal; but all the world will easily recognise in the second, Madame 
de Girardin, the Vicomte Launay of ‘ La Presse; for Madame 
Dudevant is not the only lady who writes under a masculine name. 

Balzac next proceeds to the second variety of the same species, 
which he calls the tenor—or, to drop the metaphorical name, the 
editor, simply. With him he thus deals: “ At this trade it is 
difficult for a man not to pervert his mind and sink into me- 
diocrity. Because there are but two moulds, into which are cast 
the leading articles: the opposition mould, and the ministerial 
mould. There is a third, but it is rarely used. Let the govern- 
ment act as it will, the writer of the opposition leaders must 
blame, scold, and advise. The ministerial writer is equally bound 
to defend. The one is a constant negative—the other a con- 
stant affirmative.” This is no doubt true enough, and there was 
no particular necessity to announce it as a discovery. Balzac is 
better where he describes the part played by the public. 

At each event the subscriber goes asleep, saying to himself, “ I 
will see to-morrow what says my journal upon the subject.” 
But there being facts for the public which cannot be told, and a 
necessity for twisting and distorting those which can, the satirist’s 
conclusion is, that the press is by no means the master of that 
‘ liberty’ which it is supposed to enjoy. To its shame, says Balzac, 
it is only ‘ free’ against weak and isolated classes. And then we 
have told, by an exquisitely humorous pencil, what M. de Balzac’s 
pen hesitates to give: M. Thiers commanding batteries which are 
easily recognisable, as the ‘ Sitcle,’ ‘ Courier Frangais,’ and 
‘ Constitutionnel.’ 
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Balzac gives a pleasant example of the machinery by which the 
public mind is kept irritated against England. In a dead calm 
of the political ocean, this news arrives from Ausburg (Ausburg 
being for journalism, what Nuremberg is for children, a factory of 


playthings) : 


“On dit that the English Legation gave a dinner to Lord Willgoud, 
on his way to Galucho (Brésil), at which assisted all the corps diplo- 
matique, except the French Consul. Such an omission, under present 
circumstances, is not without meaning.” 


Upon this piece of news the opposition papers lash themselves 
into well-acted indignation, ignorant that there is no such admiral 
as Willgoud, and no such place as Galucho; and here the reader is 
presented with admirable imitations of all the leading journals, 
done with real wit. Balzac adds to his own satirical remarks 
on this part of his subject, the following very amusing com- 
mentary: ‘‘One phrase combined thus, after three forms, suf- 
fices to enable the majority of the French every morning to 
form an opinion upon all possible events. After the triumph of 
July, an old tenor acknowledged that for twelve years he never 
wrote but the same article. This frank fellow isdead.” We be- 
lieve the author of this whimsical confession was M. Chatelain, 
editor of the ‘ Courier Francais,’ an extreme liberal. 

In his parody of the ‘ Débats,’ Balzac adds, in a parenthesis to 
each high-flown passage—‘ (price 5000 francs per month)'— the 
supposed ‘ subvention’ paid to M. Bertin by the government. The 
ministerialists do not, however, enjoy a monopoly of corruption, 
for the puritans of the opposition, who cannot accept favours for 
themselves, harass the government with demands for places for 
their relatives. The family Barrot, according to Balzac, enjoy 
among them 130,000 francs of government pay! Before we leave 
the ‘ publicist’ division, we must say, that the attacks are made far 
too indiscriminately; that the editorial talents are rated obviously 
too low; and that the whole division on the system of reporting 
the debates in the Chambers (‘ Les Camarillistes’), is a violent 
exaggeration. 

There is an amusing page upon what the French call ‘ canards’ 
(ducks), which appear to be the very poetry of penny-a-lining. 
Napoleon had pensioned a man, who for five years published in 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ fictitious bulletins of a war of the Affghans against 
the English ; the fraud was discovered, and Napoleon, instead of 
punishing the fellow, is said to have increased his pension—the 
cheat ‘ était se bien concue dans les intéréts de Napoléon.’ These 
bulletins were ‘ canards.’ The story of Gaspard Hauser was a 


‘ canard;’ so was that of Clara Wendel, and the brigand Schubry. 
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As M. de Balzac does not give names, we may take upon ourselves 
to state, that the makers of these ‘ canards’ were authors of repute, 
M. Méry and M. Nestor Roqueplan. M. Etienne, of the ‘Con- 
stitutionnel,’ was, under the restoration, a famous. inventor of 
‘ canards.’ (He seems meditating one at p. 145!) His line lay in 
the fabrication of refusals by priests of the rights of burial, and 
of persecutions of liberal ‘cures.’ But he was obliged to give 
these up, for truth overtook him. 

In the division on the critics, M. de Balzac exhausts every form 
of severity. He sets no bounds to his anger with them, more 
— for the neglect with which they treat works deserving 
of attention, while they reserve their exclusive and fulsome notice 
for trashy vaudevilles. He assigns for these degrading preferences 
the most degraded motives: contrasting the pleasurable ‘ quid pro 
quo’ of theatres, with the cold comfort of libraries and booksellers. 
And he goes so far as to say, that the conduct of the critics, in this 
respect, has caused of late years a sensible diminution in the sale 
of good books of every class. Upon Janin he deals the severest 
ridicule, by an admirable mimicry of that writer’s torrent of volu- 
bility on every kind of subject, while he never once touches the 
dale special subject, which he pretends to be treating. Of 
this redoubtable feuilletonist, he also takes another occasion to 
mention (the allusion, at p. 170, is plainly levelled at Janin), 
that what he thinks the most eminently droll thing in the world, 
and in the very highest taste, is to be shaking hands with you, 
and passing for your friend, when he is all the while stinging you 
with the poisoned needles of his feuilletons. If, indeed, he has 
happened to praise you in a Paris journal, you are then quite sure, 
that in some London journal he has ‘ assassinated’ you. M. de 
Balzac fails to add, which particular London journal it is that is 
honoured by Jules Janin’s contributions. 

Towards the conclusion of the paper there are some remarks on 
the professed dealers in bon mots and witty sayings, uninspired by 
whose gaiety and mirthfulness, Balzac can only heave a sigh. 
‘ Hélas, la France est colossale jusque dans ses petitesses, jusque dans 
ses vices, jusque dans ses fautes!’ Yet at the Charivari, ‘le Matador 
des petits journaux,’ he finds himself relax a little. Three thousand 
subscribers, he says, support this ‘ délit perpétuel,’ and he admits its 
exhaustless flow of wit and humour. The writers in this class of 
journals he collects under the term ‘le pécheur 4 la ligne:’ be- 
cause the wits, like the fishermen, live by their ‘ line.’ ‘The great 
characteristic of the trade, Balzac adds, is that the most vigorous 
mind, once engaged in it, is soon incapable of the sentiment of any 
thing great. Making every thing little in mockery, it finds in 


time, as far as itself is concerned, every thing little in reality. 
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The conclusion will probably interest our readers, by the compa- 
rison introduced between the press of Paris and London : 


“The press of London has not upon the world the same action as 
that of Paris: it is in some degree confined to England, which carries 
its egotism into every thing : such egotism merits being called patriot- 
ism, for what is patriotism, but the egotism of a whole country ? Thus 
ought to be observed the wide difference which exists between English 
journalists and French journalists. An English journalist is an English- 
man first, a journalist after. The French journalist is above all things 
a journalist. Thus the English journalist would never commit the fault 
of publishing cabinet secrets, if such were calculated to mar a public ad- 
vantage ; while for sake of a few subscribers, a French journal would blab 
any thing. Abd-el-Kader said his best spies were the French journals. 
Yesterday a paper advocated the prior right of England to the Mar- 
quesas; and that paper calls itself the National. Between the chances 
of an overthrow and the liberty of the press Napoleon did not 
hesitate.” 


Here M. de Balzac falls into the spirit of exaggeration, of 
which he accuses the press ; and indeed it must be said of the 
whole exposé, that it is rather curious than edifying. 

But we cannot leave it without a more explicit mention of the 
wood-cut illustrations. These have a genius in them, which in the 
paper itself is certainly not discoverable. The likenesses of the 
various editors and writers are caught in the most perfect manner 
of this department of the art. No names are given, no clues are 
piven but the brethren of the press will recognise each other. 

ere never was such hitting ‘ between wind and water !’ Observe 
the agitated frenzy of M. Pierre Leroux (p. 165), with divorce, 
dissolution, disruption, George Sandism, in every part of his as- 
pect and attire; hair, nose, mouth, and dressing-gown; to say no- 
thing of the awful chasm which yawns between the waistcoat and 
the portion of dress which may not be named. Contrast it with 
the sleek satisfaction of M. Hyppolite Lucas, who in the garb of an 
‘ €picier’ is mildly serving out inexhaustible lees of sugar; a thing 
he is currently said to do to every author excepting M. de Balzac. 
Turn from the stolid, innocent-looking, antediluvian figure (p. 
179), which does nothing but praise the past (M. Gustave 
Planche), to the snarling, snapping, bearded poodle (p. 185: sig- 
nificant tailpiece to a parody on Janin’s ‘ Feuilletons’),* which only 
bites and walks on its hind legs. Then contemplate ‘ dans |’inté- 
rieur’ (p. 173), the gentleman extended, smoking on the sofa, and 
the young lady in easy dishabille in possession of the hearth-rug; 
the young lady reading the book aloud, concerning which the gen- 
tleman (whom his friends will recognise) means to be terribl 
moral, and to cry from the roofs of the houses, ‘ Oi allons nous?” 
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Others of these inimitable pieces of graphic humour we have 
noticed before, but a a article might be written upon 
them. What a fine satire is that (p. 152), where the Rhine, 
a jovial old reedy deity, is in an up-lifted state of exaggerated 
admiration at the great man, who has come all the way from Paris, 
not to see the good old river, but that the good old river may see 
him! Wonderful and impenetrable is the collection (p. 137) of 
heads, constituting the readers of a large circulation, ‘ une masse.’ 
Of another style is the laborious abstraction of the old scholar (p. 
171), which may not impossibly be thought somewhat affecting. 
As for the very elegant sketch (p. 207), in which George Sand so 
affably receives Lamenmais, we defy that lady’s admirers (of 
whom, with due reservation, we profess ourselves), to be other 
than grateful and contented therewith. And, to conclude, for the 
very whimsical parley on the closing page, between the press (a 
very excited and unreasonable old woman), and M. de Balzac 
himself (a quiet, reasonable, very stout, long-haired, somewhat 
stooping little man), we cannot but think that the editor or critic 
who has felt himself most deeply insulted and aggrieved through 
the other seventy-nine pages of this curious production, will, 
when he arrives at that eightieth page, lay it down with a burst of 
good-humoured laughter. 


* The conclusion of Janin’s criticism of this ‘ Monographie,’ in the ‘ Journal 
des Débats’ of a few days since, is so extremely characteristic of the writer, and 
contains such a pithy summary of the abusive phrases used against the press by 
Balzac, that we think we shall contribute not a little to the reader’s amusement, 
by appending it here. Translation is, of course, quite out of the question. It 
contains, it will be seen, the allusion to Balzac’s own experiment in journalism 
to which reference has been made:—“ Eh quoi! cet homme, a qui nous avons re- 
connu tant d'esprit 4 tant de reprises différentes, vit du journal, et méme d’une 
foule du journaux; il n’eit jamais vécu sans le journal; il a été directeur-ré- 
dacteur-en-chef -gérant-tenor-maitre-Jacques-camarilliste - premier-Paris-fait-Pa- 
ris-faiseur- d’articles-de-fond-maitre - Jacques-marchand-de-canards - camarilliste 
homme-politique-attaché-attaché - détaché - politique-4 brochures-pamphlétaire- 
traducteur-critique blond-grand critique-euphuiste-prosateur-farceur-universi- 
taire-mondain-thuriféraire-exécuteur-bravo-guerillero-pécheur 4 la ligne-blagueur, 
et méme, ce qui est plus grave, banquier d’un journal dont il était ainsi le seul, 
unique et perpétuel-gendelettre; ce journal si bien administre, si admirablement 
rédigé, si habilement conduit, si admirablement écrit, et signé par un si grand 
nom, n’as pas vécu six mois; et maintenant ce journaliste, le plus impuissant, 
le plus maladroit et le plus dénigrant des journalistes, viendrait, de gaité de coeur, 
accabler de ses injures ceux dont il n’a pas pu se maintenir le confrére; il pourrait 
leur dire impunément: Vous étes tous des voleurs, des menteurs, des imbécilles, 
des universitaires, des farceurs, des marquis de Tuffiéres et des blagueurs; vous 
étes laids, vous étes vieux, vous étes mal peignés, vous avez de faux toupets, vous 
étes des Bohémiens, vous étes d’ignobles bourgeois; il pourrait les dénoncer dans 
leurs travaux passés, dans leurs travaux a venir, dans leur position présente; et 
le pamphlet de cet homme passerait sans examen, sans critique, sans réponse! 
Véritablement la chose serait trop facile et trop commode; 4 ce compte-la ce se- 
rait pousser trop loin les priviléges du gendelettre,—rienoloque,—faiseur de tartines— 
guerillero et négateur. 
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Art. XII.—Justus Moeser’s Stimmtliche Werke. (Moeser’s Col- 
lected Works.) Berlin. 1842. 


THE most revered name in Germany, at present, is perhaps that 
of Justus Moeser. Some time back it was merely the choice 
spirits who prized him, especially Géthe, ‘who* owned the 
great influence that Moeser’s writings had on his character, and 
who in all his points considered how Moeser would have thought.’ 
Now, it is not merely such men as Gothe who pay their tribute 
at the shrine of Moeser, but every German who takes pen in 
hand, and all that larger class which take pride in their fatherland. 
Germany has greater poets, historians, statesmen, and legists, 
than Moeser, but none who united all these characters, and who 
watched, like him, over the cradle of German language, history, 
poetry, and freedom. 

Justus Moeser was born in 1720, at Osnabruck. His father 
was president of the Consistory. Justus grew up into a fine youth, 
upwards of six feet high, which so alarmed his father—the King 
of Prussia then seizing per force all fine tall men to serve in his 
armies—that he sent the youth off to study the law at Jena and 
Gottingen. In good time he returned, became secretary of the 
equestrian order in 1742, was made advocatus patria in 1747, and 
in 1762, justiciary. What, however, had most influence upon 
Moeser, was his connection with England. The ‘adap 
diocese of Osnabruck was decreed by the treaty of Westphalia to 
be governed alternately by Catholic and by Protestant bishops. 
After the seven years’ war, it was the turn of the Protestant 
party, and these, to ensure themselves a long reign, elected as 
bishop the Duke of York, then seven months old. Justus Moeser 
was at that time the great notability of the diocese, being chief 
councillor of the chapter of the equestrian order and of the bur- 
_ and he was obliged to go to England, to consult with 

eorge the Third about the government of Osnabruck. In 
London Moeser imbibed all those ideas of government, of consti- 
tutional freedom, of commercial activity and economy, so much 
in advance of aught that Germany then produced. 

The custom of forming, or descrying, or supposing English and 
French parties, in countries well entitled to Gans but one great 
national party, as Germany and Spain for example, is highly to 
be deprecated: not only as it affords just cause of dissension in the 
country, but that it mimgles us with foreign party spirit, and pro- 
vokes against us a national hatred, which we by no means deserve. 
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But the French party, or the sect, which boldly proposed to 


sacrifice German thought, religion, poetry, and even language, to 
those of France, was introduced by so high an authority, that 
an English party was required to combat it. Frederick the 
Great stood forth the champion of French literature, language, 
and ideas. Eager to promote his young country at once to the 
refinement and civilization of an old one, Frederick could not wait 
for the development of a German literature or philosophy. He 
consequently vilipended every thing national, except the living 
materials of his grenadier companies. Justus Moeser was amongst 
the first who took up the national cause and tongue of Germany 
against Frederick, in his essay on German language and literature. 
The same feeling prompted him to answer Rousseau’s ‘ Vicaire 
Savoyard,’ and defend religion against the influence of French 
ideas. From that time German nationality was his great object. 
Whether he wrote in favour of a constitutional and representative 
system, or whether he imitated English critics in collecting and prais- 
ing and bringing into fashion the old German ballads, he was 
actuated by the one grand idea of rousing his countrymen to imi- 
tate none but themselves; or, at least, if models were necessary, to 
seek those models in ‘Teutonic countries, such as England. Moeser 
was the very father of Teutonism, which is alone quite sufficient to 
explain the immense reverence paid to his memory by the present 
generation. 

Moeser has been compared, by German writers, to Franklin. 
We cannot acknowledge the resemblance. To the serious, practical, 
yet simple wisdom, which distinguished both, Moeser added those 
refined qualities of tasteand feeling, which Franklin wanted. ‘Though 
Moeser was attached to liberty, he had still in him the spirit of the 
old feudal gentleman, rather than that of the modern democrat. 
Franklin’s ideas amalgamated with the French; Moeser’s were in 
all most foreign to theirs. It would be as easy to find a similitude 
between Moeser and Bacon. ‘Too busied, and too much sunk in 
affairs, to open of himself new paths in taste, in writing, in policy, 
or the fine arts, Moeser pointed out the way to others in which 
they were to march. Denouncing Fredenck and Rousseau, he 
pointed out and cleared the path in which German philosophers 
and poets should walk; and Géthe himself has loudly acknow- 
ledged this debt. Bacon did this for philosophy; Moeser led 
the way to historical research, to legal reform, to national poesy, 
to national art, and, as far as in him lay, to constitutional 
freedom. 

The most important work of Moeser’s is certainly his history of 
Osnabruck. He takes his native diocese, and gives the history 
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of it, not as a little local, isolated spot, but as a piece and a sample 
of Germany, containing a portion of the German race. The work 
is accordingly a history of the laws, manners, political and muni- 
cipal organization, of the North Germans; important in itself, from 
its establishment of many new truths, and equally important from 
its having opened the path wherein the Eichhorns, Grimms, and 
Savignys were to follow. It was his scientific study of the early 
freedom of his countrymen, and its identity with those principles 
that had prevailed in England, and which grew up there into a 
constitutional system, which led Moeser to undertake at home the 
preaching and the defence of liberalism. Welcker remarks, that the 
censors of the present German age would infallibly erase and 
disallow the greater part of Moeser’s essays, which at that time, 
more than half a century back, were not looked upon as treason, 
even by despotic governments. It is principally these tendencies 
and writings of Moeser, which render him so revered, at the present 
day, as the founder of German liberalism. 

The unity of Germany was another great wish and idea, in 
which Moeser anticipated the present age. The foundations of 
freedom he proposed to lay in free burghers and small landed pro- 
prietors, represented in state assemblies. But over these he pro- 
posed a German senate, far more free and open than the Diet, 
which represents merely German governments. All the higher 
noblesse would have had the right of entering this assembly. Such 
an aristocratic body, which would have been in some respects the 
application of the Venetian constitution to the German empire, 
would have been a strange experiment. It would have greatl 
clashed with the ideas then germinating in France. But had “ak 
existed, it would certainly have produced German unity of resist- 
ance in 1792, and might have altered the whole course of fortune 
of the French Revolution. 

We did not, however, take up Moeser’s collected works for the 
urpose of discussing his general system of politics, or his great 
bours in historical research. ‘These are sufliciently known; or, at 

any rate, would require being treated at a length, and with a con- 
sideration, for which we have neither space nor time at present. 
We were more attracted by the collection of his fugitive essays; 
of his brief articles in the journals and periodicals of his time; 
which have been put together by his daughter, and form the first 
volume of his works. The list of these essays shows the ideas 
which predominated in the mind of Moeser, and the different 
points, to which, asa public man, his anxiety was turned. They 
show him to have been far in advance of his age. But they also 
afford a curious insight into the state of things in Germany to- 
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wards the middle of last century. They depict the condition of 
its agriculture; its lower and its middle classes; the efforts to restore 
industry and trade; to provide for the poor; to provide for a re- 
dundant, and fill the void of an over-scant, population. Corn-laws, 
free trade, agricultural colonies, and the rivalry of land and ma- 
nufacturing industry, were subjects that invaded his thoughts, and 
occupied his pen. Nay, we find Moeser, in the middle of the last 
century, anticipating Miss Martineau, and illustrating his political, 
or politico-economic views, by brief, simple, and popular tales. 

English as Moeser was in his leanings, he felt the same jealousy 
and annoyance at English monopoly of trade, that is now so 
universally felt in Germany. The Sienleg sentences written by 
Moeser in 1769, might have been written by a Dr. List in 1843. 
They are worth quoting, too, as a striking instance of the absurdit 
of such fears: ‘ Not only is German commerce falling to perdi- 
tion, but we are in danger of getting our bread cheaper from 
America than it could be baked at home. England, which takes 
nothing from us, and which considers even God’s word as contra- 
band, if sent from abroad, will supply all our ports with the 
necessaries of life ; and our merchants, who have nothing to ex- 
port, and who must sit idle unless they deal in foreign wares, will 
bring us butter, tallow, wax, honey, hemp, and corn, from abroad. 
We must drink Burton and Dorchester ales. The Irish cannot 
send their butter to the English market without the king’s per- 
mission. But the English can send us their butter, which finds 
plenty of German purchasers.’ 

The fear here expressed by Moeser in 1769, that England 
would supply Germany with corn, beer, and food, and ruin her 
agriculture, is about as rational as Dr. List’s horror of our cottons 
and mixed goods in 1843. 

Moeser’s little essay on the improvement of poor-houses in 
1769, might have been affixed to our own latest Poor Law. 

Another great grievance with Moeser was his good Ger- 
mans emigrating with their work to richer lands, such as Holland 
and England, where they obtained better wages. This not only 
took population from the country, but rendered those who returned 
discontented: ‘ Twenty thousand French go yearly to Spain to 
help the Spaniards with their harvest. _As many Brabantees go 
for the same purpose to France. Our Westphalians go to Hol- 
land. Thuringians and Suabians come to us as masons. _ Italians 
come to whiten our churches, and set our mouse-traps, the Tyro- 
lese to clean our ponds, &c. Why could not all these people stay 
at home.’ 

We do not know whether Moeser would think the matter 
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mended at present, when the stream of emigration goes no longer 
to Holland, but to America, never to return. The prices which 
he carefully puts on days’ work, and articles of food and clothes, 
will be ae to the curious in these matters. 

Free trade in corn is a favourite theme of Moeser’s. What he 
chiefly labours for is the permission of free export; for though 
affecting to dread that England would supply Germany from 
America, he more practically felt the prohibition to export. In 
fact, whenever scarcity threatened, each pett prince sealed up his 
territories, forbad export, malting, and distilling: stopping a hun- 
dred trades, and ruining a hundred livelihoods. Moeser labours 
to show that this plan precludes the possibility of a corn-mer- 
chant: ‘to whom ordinarily nine years were years of loss, and 
the tenth but the year of gain.’ It prevented, too, all economy 
and foresight on the part of the farmer, or the miller, or the 
rich, or the poor, since the natural rise in price consequent on 
scarcity was prevented by the expected ordonnance forbidding 
export, Kc. 

Moeser was somewhat checked and fettered in his liberal lean- 
ings by being the representative of the equestrian order in his 
native country. ‘The question arose at that time in what way the 
condition of serfs should be bettered, or exchanged for freedom. 
The Empress of Russia proposed the subject as a theme. The 
Emperor Joseph consulted Moeser personally, and Moeser, re- 
presenting an order whose whole income was derived from serfs, 
could not cry out, as his heart dictated, ‘ Emancipate them, 
This is indeed a great blot on his character, if blot could rest on 
aught so noble and so pure. 

There is, we repeat, scarcely one of the great subjects which 
have been agitated, and which have produced reforms during 
the last fifty years, which Moeser did not raise his voice in behalf 
of, towards the middle of the last century. Tolerance, reform of 
penal codes, education, are amongst those which we have not 
noted. But our object has been rather to indicate the value 
of Moeser’s works than to describe or quote at any length their 
contents. 
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Art. XIII.—Les Burgraves. Trilogie. I’ Aieul. Le Mendiant. Le 
Caveau Perdu. (The Burgraves of the Rhine: a Trilogy. The 
Great Grandfather, The Beggar, The Lost Cave.) Par Victor 
Hugo. Paris. 1843. 


A NEW drama from the pen of Victor Hugo is, to the Parisian 
public, an event. That is to say, its announcement carries 
with it that strong and lively interest with which every one anx- 
iously waits for any thing in the shape of innovation. This is the 
most distinct idea we can attach to that rather vague term evéne- 
ment, with which the last production of this remarkable man has 
been received. 

But coming events, according to the poet, must ‘ cast their sha- 
dows before;’ and therefore was the ‘ Burgraves’ preceded by myste- 
rious whispers. Victor Hugo had composed a Trilogie ! ‘ Now,’ said 
every one, ‘ that must be something very much beyond the ordi- 
nary drama’—for simple people did not suppose it possible that 
so learned a man would so call a three-act drama with a title 
to each act (much in the manner of Mr. Yates’s well-known 
practice at our English Adelphi). However, it answered Hugo’s 
purpose; for all his friends went talking about the forthcoming 
piece, as a thing far too profound to be described other than 
enigmatically. ‘ The Great Grandfather— The Beggar’—t The 
Lost Cave.’ That was the triple knot of the puzzle. Nay more: 
the ‘ Trilogy’ was said to rest upon the shoulders of two robber 
chiefs, and a beggar: three Titans, numbering among them two 
hundred and sixty years! And some talked of a bearded Juliet of 
fourscore, and a patriarchal Romeo! 

While sober people asked one another if such rumours were 
founded in ridicule or malice, one of them assumed the air of a 
grave truth, by the publication of a law process of a novel cha- 
racter. Mademoiselle Maxime, a young actress of some promise, 
having undertaken the principal female part, and rehearsed it 
twenty times, had after all been found wanting in the eyes of 
the author: and this for the oddest of reasons. Not that she was 
defective in those charms and graces deemed usually so essential to 
a heroine, but that she could not invest herself with the age and 
ugliness required, or give her tongue a poison of sufficient strength. 
The young lady so equivocally complimented, brought an action 
against the poet for restitution of conjugal rights: having already 
considered herself wedded, like music, to immortal verse: and 
with keen womanly tact, in order to convey through the selection 
of her representative that her taste lay m bitters, tart enough 
for the performance of any extent of satirical old lady, she made 
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her appearance in court through Monsieur Dupin. Notwithstanding 
which advantage, Miss Maxime failed. The public were, however, 
let into the secret, that some female Quasimodo had started from 
the brain of the creator of the ‘ Hunchback of Notre Dame’, and 
curiosity became strained to the very highest pitch. Presuming 
that some portion of a like curiosity a now agitate our readers, 
we proceed to tell them the story of the ‘ Burgraves,’ and to describe 
the poect’s manner of developing the tale upon the stage of the 
Théatre Frangais. 

The Burgraves were robber chiefs, the Rob Roys of the 
twelfth century, whose burgs, as their haunts were called, were 
selected upon the crests of the highest hills, commanding the 
valley of the Rhine. It should be noted that the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa some consider- 
able time before the opening of the drama, had left Germany in an 
especial manner exposed to the tyranny and outrage of these rude 
feudal warriors and robbers. he chief Burgrave is old by a 
whole century; his son, of seventy-five years, is full of strength; 
and these old chieftains, father and son, steeped though they 
are in crimes, so far feel the sanctifying influence of age, that 
they shun the constant orgies with which Hatto, the grandson, 
and his companions, shake the mountain fortress. An aged men- 
dicant is passing near one of these revels, the young Burgraves are 
about to treat him as an object of mirthful mockery, when they 
are reproved by the ancient Burgraves, who in ie speeches 
lament the decline of the good old virtues of charity and hospi- 
tality. At their close the centenarian Burgrave kneels to the 
beggar, and asks his blessing, and all present, smitten by the ex- 
ample, do the same, and the solemn benediction, so pronounced, 
concludes the first part of the ‘ Trilogy.’ 

Having glanced at the three old men, and the lad Hatto in the 
prime of life, we now turn to a no less important personage, 
though but a disregarded slave of the fortress: the weird old 
lady, Guanhamara, who has an account of sixty years’ standing 
to settle with the oldest Burgrave, Job (such his undignified 
name). Back in that waste of years, she had been loved by his 
brother, when the Burgrave murdered him, and then sold her to 
slavery. But her time for vengeance has arrived. Among the per- 
sons of the scene, are a fair young creature, Regina, and a page, Ot- 
bert, and they love each other tenderly ; and these two only pure be- 
ings (exquisitely sketched) are the painted rosaces through which 
the light of heaven streams in upon this heavy Gothic structure of 
the twelfth century. Regina is at first slowly pining away under a 
spell from Guanhamara. But to the passionate and affecting en- 
treaties of Otbert, her restoration to strength and life is promised 
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by the witch, on the trifling condition that he will strike his 
dagger to the heart of a man whom she will point out, and ask no 
questions. He consents, and thus already is one of our pure lights 
tarnished. As Hatto loves and has counted himself betrothed to 
Regina, it is agreed upon her recovery, which has been imme- 
diate, that Otbert shall remove her secretly: for meanwhile old 
Job has become privy to the love affair, approves it, and pro- 
mises the young people means of support at a distance from the 
vengeance of Hatto. Discovering this, the old hag is not a little 
discontented ; she suspects so pleasant a settlement may interfere 
with her plan of murder, and straightway goes to Hatto and lets 
him into the secret. He comes upon the page at the critical mo- 
ment, treats him with intolerable insolence, and Otbert replies b 
a challenge. But who is he ? Nobody can tell ; and Hatto will 
not measure his sword with an unknown. Once more the bless- 
ing beggar interposes, and offers himself as a second. And truly 
it turns out that he is a second of whose respectability even 
the Carlton club could not entertain a question, for he is no less 
a personage than the aforesaid Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
supposed drowned some forty years before. Magnus, the youth of 
seventy-five, immediately proposes to hang the emperor upon an 
imperial tree: that is, the loftiest, thickest, and oldest that can 
be found: but Job, whose blood is cooler by the addition of another 
quarter of a century, kneels to the emperor from a feeling of P - 
triotism, since ‘he wishes a Germany in Europe. With this 
second kneeling ends the second part. 

We come now to the third part. The Burgrave Job is in the 
lost cave, and here he is to be killed by Otbert. Before the amo- 
rous assassin (who must redeem his word !) is introduced, the tor- 
turing witch appears and reveals to the ancient and repentant Job 
who she is, and what she intends, and who is to fulfil her inten- 
tion. Otbert is Job’s young son, born to him when in his eight- 
ieth year, and stolen. Otbert is to be his father’s murderer, and 
fratricide is to be avenged by parricide. Now are we swimmin 
away in ‘ romanticisme’ with a vengeance. Job sees in all this the 
hand of the Permitted Avenger, and agrees to resign himself sub- 
missively to his fate. A black veil is thrown over him, and he 
consents not to disturb his son’s nerve by speaking. But Otbert, 
on entering, becomes rather curious to know whom he is going to 
lull, and implores his victim to gratify a curiosity so natural. Then 
the good Job, affected by his son’s voice, aol and Otbert re- 
cognises Job, and a scene of huge distress follows, arising from 
Job’s pathetic efforts to induce Otbert not to break his word, and 
from Otbert’s reasonable unwillingness to murder his own 
father. But an order comes in the nick of time to ‘ drop your 
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daggers.’ The beggar emperor proves worth even more than his 
title. He is Job’s brother, consequently Job is not answerable for 
a brother’s blood, and needs not be killed, and therefore Guanha- 
mara, who has a passion for keeping her word, herself lies down 
in the coffin she had pledged her honour should not be borne away 
empty. Job kneels.a third time. And thus the ‘ Trilogy,’ over 
which clouds thickened to the last moment, suddenly brightens 
and ends happily. 

Such is the story of Victor Hugo’s last production. But, says 
the reader, a story’s charm consists chiefly in the manner of its de- 
velopment? ‘The trilogy of the ‘ Burgraves’ flows on at least in 
the old theatrical way of action, led up to its natural climax by 
appropriate dialogue? Notso. The play in question isa series of 
monologues without dialogue. We will best make our meaning 
clear by a programme of the performance drawn from observation. 

The first scene presents an old Gothic hall, with surround- 
ing galleries looking out upon the massive battlements, on 
which there is the hight of a rich sunset. Guanhamara is dis- 
covered alone, and she delivers a monologue upon her condition. 
She retires, and throughout the scene (which for two acts re- 
mains unchanged) produces a good and striking effect by roam- 
ing sadly through the galleries and upon the battlements. A 
troop of slaves next enter: men who had first been plundered upon 
the highway, and then brought off, according to custom, to the 
mountain burg. ‘The first slave tells a long story, having for 
its burden the murder of Job’s brother; the-second succeeds with 
a long story, of the stealing of Job’s child; the third recites a long 
story, about Regina’s pining away and the suspicions entertained 
of Guanhamara; and the fourth declaims, at greater length 
than any of the rest, a legend of the Emperor Barbarossa. 
At last the slaves are turned to work, and the lovers appear for a 
short time. The pledge for the murder is now given as the price 
of Regina’s restoration, and then come in Hatto and his compa- 
nions, drinking, singing, and carousing. The tumult has disturbed 
the old Burgraves. Animmense door opens and they appear, and 
what we must call the speechifying begins again. Magnus, the 
son, makes a speech about modern degeneracy. ‘The father, Job, 
makes a speech about old times. Then the beggar, passing under- 
neath, is mocked by the young, and invited in by the old: where- 
upon straightway to him Job addresses a long, long allocution, to 
which the beggar gracefully replies at commensurate length. 

In the second part the beggar is alone, and delivers a long 
political monologue upon the state of Germany. Poland exists 
no longer; nor Lombardy to aid with her alliance; and the fron- 
tier on the east is destroyed; and the Danes threaten; and Eng- 
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land pulls the wires of Guelph and Ghibeline. In fine, the beggar 
takes from his wallet a resumé of the ‘ Letters from the Rhine.’ 
Otbert and Regina after this appear again—the latter quite re- 
stored to health. Off she flies, like a young chamois of the 
mountain: and Guanhamara touches Otbert’s shoulder, and grimly 
asks him if he be satisfied. And now a most awful long speech 
from the lady, descriptive of her career throughout sixty years. 
Next comes Hatto’s challenge, and the beggar’s offer to be Ot- 
bert’s second; and his declaration of his title; and a speech—oh ! 
far longer than any that had gone before it! 

The third act shows the cave, with an old window looking out 
upon the Rhine, the bars of which are in the same broken 
and twisted state wherein they had been left some sixty years 
before, when Job pushed his brother through them. And there 
is Job—much subdued by his conscience, of course—and again a 
monologue. Guanhamara enters, and with her begins, almost for the 
first time, the dialogue; and the piece proceeds to its termination in 
the manner already described, ending, as we said, happily. But 
how can the reader, how the audience, sympathize in such happi- 
ness? and if they cannot, the drama fails. Job, with his venerable 
century of years upon his head, is rotten at the heart as an old 
worm-eaten tree. He is as guilty of fratricide as if his brother 
had died. Can we share the joy of Job? or of Barbarossa, in the 
arms of Job? Or can we congratulate Regina, that she con- 
fers her loveliness and innocence upon an assassin? As for the 
old witch, her punishment is of the nature of that of a mob at an 
expected execution, when a reprieve arrives. 

Vhen we first took a general view of this drama, we insensibly 
contrasted it with the ‘ Manfred’ of Lord Byron. The ‘ Bur- 
graves’ seemed an emanation of the mountain heights of the 
Rhine, as ‘ Manfred’ of Switzerland. The soul of a genuine poet 
surrendered to the genius of the place, its mountains, with their 
crests of snow, appeared to have suggested to the fancy these 
rude old Burgraves, old by a whole century, and still strong. 
Yes, Victor Hugo’s first conception did look like a genuine 
inspiration. The old Burgrave, like an eagle in his eyrie, defy- 
ing the power of the empire, and cherishing confused notions 
of patriotism, and hospitality, and charity, suitable to his twilight 
time, and the tenderness of his old heart! But the fratricide 
spoils all. How much better is the conception of Byron, as far 
as it concerns the crime for which Manfred suffers. Of as deep a 
die as this of the Burgrave, it is clouded from the views of men, 
and, festering the heart of youth, brings on a premature old age: 
allowing no peace, no rest. Job, on the other hand, fattens and 
grows old on his remorse: lives to a century, robs on the high- 
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way, and at night goes to his prayers: prating of charity and 
hospitality, with his chained Christian slaves about him, and, with 
his pretences to remorse, persisting to lead a life of very whole- 
some activity. But ‘ Manfred,’ with all its faults, is a sustained 
lyric, a monologue of impressive unity: while the ‘ Burgraves,’ 
with great literary merit, 1s continually running off into the most 
incoherent absurdities. 

The monologues and speeches in this ‘ trilogie’ look as if the 
author had at first written a series of ballads founded upon legends 
of the Rhine, and attempted afterwards to weave them into the 
more ambitious form of a drama. His descriptions of the festive 
board of the old Burgrave, and of the order of the Burgraves, have 
all the simplicity and fire of the old ballad. Many of the verses 
even, which now create a smile because their prosaic poverty fol- 
lows close to some high-sounding declamation, would be in their 
proper place in the ballad: just as the beggar of old sat side by 
side with the noble. (At least the Burgrave Job makes it a boast 
that in his time it was so.) In conclusion, let us not omit to add, 
that there are, not seldom, those natural bursts of feeling which 
of themselves redeem Victor Hugo’s fame, and make us grieve 
that he will not select subjects and methods more worthy of that 
genius which we unquestionably think the first in France. We 
have room but for one example, which we endeavour to render 
sufficiently faithful to enable the English reader to form an idea 
of the beauty of the original. Job is speaking of his lost child. 


Thy noble face, Regina, calls to mind 

My poor lost little one, my latest born. 

He was a gift from God—a sign of 
rdon— 

That child vouchsafed me in myeightieth 


year! 
I to his little cradle went, and went, 
And even while ‘twas sleeping, talk’d 
to it. 
For when one’s very old, one is a child! 
Then took it up and placed it on my 


knees, 

And with both hands stroked down its 
fair, fair hair— 

Thou wert not born then—and he would 
stammer 

Those pretty little sounds that make 
one smile! 

And tho’ not twelve months old, he had 
a mind, 

He recognised me,—nay, he knew me 
well, 


And in my face would laugh—and that 
child’s laugh, 

Oh! poor old man—’twas sunlight to 
my heart. 

I meant him for a soldier—ay, a con- 
queror— 

And named him George. One day—oh, 
bitter thought— 

The child play’d in the fields. 
thou art mother, 

Ne'’er let thy children out of sight to play. 

They took him from me—wherefore?— 
oh! for what? 

Perhaps to kill him at a witch’s rite. 

I weep!—now, after twenty years—I 
weep 

As if ‘twere yesterday. I lov’d him so! 

I used to call him ‘ my own little King.’ 

I was intoxicated, mad with joy, 

When o’er my white beard ran his little 
hands, 


When 


| Thrilling me all through! 
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Art. XIV.—M. Accit Plauti Comedie que supersunt, ad melio- 
rum codicum fidem recensuit, versus ordinavit, difficiliora inter- 
pretatus est CaroLus Herm. Weise. (The Comedies of 
Marcus Accius Plautus, edited by C. H. WEISE.) Quedlin- 
burgi et Lipsiz: Sumptibus Bassi. 1838. 


M. WEIsE, in preparing for the world what has long been 
wanted, a new and thoroughly digested edition of Plautus, has 
proceeded on the principle of applying, in his emendations of 
the text, an accurate knowledge of Latin comic metres, with 
which he became eminently familiar by superintending the pub- 
lication of Terence according to the reading of Bentley, and by a 
minute attention to the dramatic fragments which are inter- 
spersed through the writings of Cicero. Deeply occupied in 
revising the Greek and Latin authors published by Tauchnitz, in 
the cheap form which is familiar to every schoolboy, and findin 
that some of them—Aristotle above all—demanded a most painfi 
expenditure of toil, he turned to Plautus as a kind of recreation: 
and the result of this truly German notion of amusement is the 
two volumes before us. 

In flying to Plautus as a relief, M. Weise probably had before 
his eyes the example of St. Jerome and that pious man’s cele- 
brated words: ‘ After frequent watchings by night, after the 
tears which the remembrance of my past sins drew from the 
depths of my bowels, I took Plautus in my hand.’ There is, to 
be sure, the slight difference in the proceeding, that the good 
saint merely took .up Plautus to read, while the philologist took 
him up to edit. But the literary world in general, as well as the 
circle of professed students, has every reason to be thankful that 
M. Weise’s notion of amusement was of so sedate a character. 
His Plautus is a valuable acquisition: a most readable book, 
thoroughly illustrated with explanatory notes, yet not overdone 
in this respect, so as to scare him who would seck information 
into contentment with his ignorance. The readings are briefl 
and acutely compared, and doubtful ‘passages are included be- 
tween brackets; the editor having perhaps carried somewhat too 
far his admiration of his author, as he frequently assumes that the 
inferiority of a passage is a sufficient reason for placing it in the 
doubtful category. Each play is accentuated throughout, and 
followed by a description of its metre; and a treatise on the 
metres of Plautus generally is prefixed to the second volume. 
One omission, however, we cannot help lamenting, and that is 
the omission of a life of Plautus by Ranke, which was promised 
in the preface to the first volume, but for which an apology is 
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made in the second. A well-digested collection of the materials 
that threw light on a life which is of such high importance, and 
of which so little is known that the records most familiar to us 
are glimmering through the mist of fable, would be one of the 
greatest boons that a learned man could offer. M. Weise, how- 
ever, promises the biography on some future occasion, and till 
then we must wait patiently. 

The great fame of Plautus in the ancient world has been but 
faintly reflected in modern days. Editions and translations have 
appeared from time to time; ardent admirers have endeavoured 
to force him into a celebrity; Moliére borrowed from him two 
comedies that are familiar to every one; but the name of Plautus 
still remains far more extensively known than his works, and the 
French imitations are more thought of than the Latin originals. 
Four of his plays were, to be sure, edited by Dr. Valpy, as a 
school-book, but this book is by no means in universal use, and 
many a youth who is proud of his classical attamments has no 
knowledge of Plautus, beyond what is furnished by the authori- 
ties in his dictionary. ‘The antiquated style of the venerable 
comedian has placed him out of the ordinary routine, a position 
which, with a Greek or Roman writer, completely bars all 
chance of being read, except by a very chosen few. ‘ When we 
leave school, we lay aside our Greek and Latin,’ is the declara- 
tion of nineteen out of every twenty men of business we may 
meet in society, and to remove a classical author out of the list of 
school-books is to consign him to oblivion as far as the multitude 
is concerned. 

The name of Plautus was, nevertheless, mighty in the latter 
days of the Roman republic, and for a long period during the 
empire. When Dr. Johnson, referring to Sailegem, gave the 
duration of celebrity for a century and a half as a fair test that 
immortality had been attained, he gave a weak standard com- 
pared to that reached by Plautus. Two hundred years before the 
birth of Christ did he delight the Romans, and urge them to ap- 
plaud his dramas, as they hoped to vanquish the Carthaginians; 
and when the Roman republic had fallen, and Paganism was 
tottering towards its final ruin in the time of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian, the plays of Plautus still were acted with approbation. 
Among the ‘ literati’ of Cicero’s time it was an accomplishment 
to be able to distinguish a genuine verse of Plautus from a spuri- 
ous one; and as a doubt had arisen even at a very early period 
which were actually the plays of Plautus and which were not, it 
was the delight of the learned to endeavour to remove it. Cicero 
tells us that Servius Claudius, the brother of Papinius Pzetus, 
had such a well-trained ear, that he could say, ‘This verse 
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belongs to Plautus, and this does not;’ the erudite Varro sepa- 
rated tag plays from the rest, and declared them to be 
genuine; while the grammarian /tlius, more liberal, extended the 
number to twenty-five. Though his life was buried in obscurity, 
and it was uncertain what works should be assigned to him, there 
was no doubt of their importance, and of their worthiness to oc- 
cupy the attention of the wise and great of republican Rome. 
Cicero, dividing jests into two classes, the ‘ illiberal’ and the 
‘elegant,’ gives the works of Plautus as an instance of the latter, 
and even places him in honourable juxtaposition to the Socratic 
philosophers; while another admirer declares, that if the Muses 
spoke Latin they would speak the language of Plautus. But a 
severe blow was dealt to his memory in Horace’s chilly ‘ Art of 
Poetry ’*—a blow that, although it does not seem to have injured 
his reputation among the Romans, has been more felt among the 
moderns than the praises of Cicero or of Varro, and is probably 
one of the chief causes why he is not more generally read and 
admired. The dictum of Horace was once omnipotent, the laws 
of taste were to be received at his hand, and Plautus having once 
been voted, as Chaucer was by Cowley, ‘an old wit,’ his doom 
was sealed with the majority of classical scholars. The bad 
name once given, his delinquencies would be caught at with an 


eager eye. His antiquated idioms and mode of spelling, so dif- 
ferent from those of the Augustan age; the badness and puerility 
of some of his jokes; and the obscenity of some of his so 


different from the steady propriety of his successor ‘Terence; 
would soon be made to outweigh the ingenious construction, the 
bold colouring, the flow of humour, the masterly power of de- 
scription, which distinguish the fine old Roman comedian. 

But let us hope that the veil which is at present im a great 
measure spread over Plautus, may be removed, and that if his 
works be neglected by those to whom the cultivation of a Latin 
style is rather an object than the knowledge of Latin authors, he 
may at least become an object of sedulous study to those to whom 
the history of the modern drama is of interest. For in Plautus not 
only will the germ of our modern comedies and farces be found, 
but even in the detail the modern dramatists have departed but 
little from him, as far as concerns the form of their works. The 
same characters, the same motives, the same intrigues, the same 
ludicrous blunders, were used by the Roman comedian, two hun- 
dred years before Christ, that are used by the farce-writer of the 


* At nostri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere sales: nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mirati.... 
Ars Poet. 270. 
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nineteenth century. Once it was the fashion to imitate Plautus 
consciously, as Moliére did in his ‘ Amphitryon,’ and his ‘ Avare;? 
but even then the unconscious imitation was far more frequent; 
and now, when his works are certainly not familiar to our ordinary 
dramatists, they little think that when they introduce a comical 
equivoque arising from two persons having the same name, or 
bearing a strong personal resemblance, nay even when they make 
a smart footman plan a scheme to get his young master out of a 
scrape, they are treading in the path which Plautus had marked 
out, and which has been handed down traditionally from genera- 
tion to generation. We say PLAuTus emphatically, for the plays 
of Terence, more elegant, are on the same principle of construc- 
tion, and present us with few combinations, if any, that are not 
to be found in the work of his more comic predecessor. As for 
the Greek comedians from whom Plautus borrowed his plays, they, 
of course, are the first ancestors of our modern comedy. But of 
the ‘ new’ Greek comedy nothing is left us but a few fragments; 
and though we may judge of the beauty of the thoughts and 
language of the writers, their merits as dramatists we can only 
know through the medium of those Latin imitators, but for whom 
Philemon and Diphilus would be little more than empty names. 
Of the ‘ old’ Greek comedy nothing is left us, in any thing like a 
complete state, but the eleven plays of Aristophanes; and though 
the fathers and sons of that great poet may be the origin of those 
of the ‘new’ Greek comedy, the principle of Aristophanes is so 
utterly different {rom our own, and the principal connecting links, 
if there be any, are so utterly lost, that his remains, valuable as 
illustrating the history of philosophy, politics, and poetry, have 
but little to do with a history of the drama. Hence if we find 
the origin of our comedy in Plautus, we must be satisfied with the 
result of our inquiry; and knowing him to be little else thana 
translator or an adapter, as far as plot was concerned, though 
doubtless much of his humour was his own, we must, for want of 
better material, assume him to be the fountain-head. _It is neces- 
sary to keep this in view, that when we speak of the ingenuity or 
invention of ‘ Plautus,’ we may be understood to refer to the in- 
ventor of the plays, whoever he may be, it being absolutely im- 
— to proportion the share of praise or blame to which the 

oman is entitled. In his ‘ Dramatic Lectures,’ Schlegel pointed 
out the connexion between modern comedy, and the two Latin 
authors to which we have just referred, and it is our purpose in 
the present article to observe that connexion in more minute 
detail, as far as respects Plautus. 

The characters which appear throughout the twenty plays 
which come down to us under the name of Plautus, are but few 
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in number, and we find no addition to them in the six comedies 
which alone remain of the numerous dramas of Terence. Witha 
very few exceptions, the dramatis personx of each play are as 
nearly as possible the same, and might, according to the plan 
honestly adopted in the Italian ‘ Commedia dell’ Arte,’* bear the 
same name. ‘These generic characters are delicately coloured by 
Terence, and in some instances by Plautus; but the latter gene- 
rally contents himself with boldly marking out the features of the 
class, and then delights himself with the variety of collisions into 
which he brings his personages. They exist then, not so much to 
exhibit the minutiz of human nature, as to create ‘ fun:—it is 
‘fun’ that is the general object of Plautus, though he never 
shines more than when he leaves his usual path, and takes a serious 
tone, as in his ‘ Captivi,’ and his‘ Trinumus.’ Over and over again 
is the character of a personage given, and this characteristic does 
not determine him as an individual, but simply marks the class 
to which he belongs. A soliloquy of one ‘ parasite’ might be 
assigned to another, the same reproaches are hurled at the head of 
every ‘ leno,’ and thesamecomplaints are made of every ‘ courtesan.’ 
Of how many of our own comedies may not the same be said! the 
traditional character of the stage constantly reappearing, in the 
place of portraits fresh drawn from nature, or newly created by 
imagination. In those pieces, not unfrequent in the last century, 
where the scene is laid in Spain, the want of individuality is most 
strikingly apparent; there, as in Plautus, the intrigue is the chief 
end, and the characters are often mere functionaries to work it 
out. To discern the proximate cause of these ‘ Spanish plays,’ 
it is true, a more minute knowledge of the national drama of 
Spain is required than is possessed even by those who make 
the English stage their exclusive study. Spain is remarkable for 
giving abstractions rather than individualities, and, either imme- 
diately or through the medium of French comedies, her influence has 
been powerfully felt on our stage. But the origin of the Spanish in- 
triguing comedy itself, apart from the Castilian notion of honour, 
which is a new element, likewise apparent throughout the modern 
stage, may still be sought in the comedy of Plautus; and the clever 
servant, the harsh father, the disobedient children, will be found 
with small modification to be the personages of the ancient Roman 
drama. 
Of these characters the slave (servus) naturally occupies the first 
lace. A Roman comedy could scarcely exist without him. He 
is the ‘ causa efficiens’ of the whole affair. If a stratagem is to be 
invented, he is to be the inventor ; if a lie is to be fabricated, he is 


* The ‘ Harlequin’ drama. 
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to be the fabricator ; if a stern father is to be cheated, he must be 
the impostor ; if a sum of money is needed to buy a mistress 
(meretrix) from her proprietor (Jeno), he is to get it somehow or 
other, ‘ by hook or by crook;’ and such confidence has his mas- 
ter’s son, his ‘ younger master’ (herus minor), as he calls him, in 
his skill, that in case of failure he is threatened with punishments 
only less dire than those which his old master would inflict if he 
found him out. It required not only tact and cunning, but a consi- 
derable degree of personal courage, of stoical endurance, to be such 
an intriguing servant as is required for the Roman comedy. His 
modern successor—the smart footman—has only to train his 
shoulders to bear a cut of a rattan or two; and even that is a mere 
stage invention, and is without a parallel in modern actual life ; 
but the head of the ancient slave is employed literally at the peril 
of his skin, and he devises tricks, carries them out, and makes 
merry, at a risk to which a military flogging at Woolwich is a 
bagatelle. The language is rich in words for the variety of chains 
which the slave has to endure, and there are scarcely more names 
for the articles of a lady’s dress in a ‘ World of Fashion,’ than there 
are for the various tortures which he may expect as the price of 
disobedience. lLeonida, the ‘ smart fellow’ in the ‘ Asinaria,’ 
recounts, in two lines, the penalties which he is likely to incur by 
assuming a false name and character, much as such names and 
characters are assumed in fifty modern farces, by any Sam Sharp, 
Tom Trip, or Jack Ready. Besides the lash, the dungeon, and 
a variety of chains, he exposes himself to the cross, to the process 
of affixmg heated brass plates to his body, and to a species of 
stocks in which both the leo and feet are confined.* And of this 
formidable risk he makes light; the suffering of a fellow-slave 
calls for no sympathy, but rather renders him an object of plea- 
santry, and attaches to him the name of mastigia or furcifer; while 
in some instances the power of endurance is a theme of boastful 
jesting. The same Leonida, in the same speech, boasts of the 
valour of his shoulder-blades, and lightly calls the slave who would 
have to administer punishment (lorarius), the skilful artist of his 
back, who shall tinge it with red, as a painter colours a wall. We 
look with wondering awe at Regulus enduring all the tortures 
which Carthage could bestow, from a high sense of patriotism ; 
but a Roman audience could see the slave encounter tortures 
scarcely less formidable, simply in consequence of an ingenious 
lie, and actually think it humorous. Nevertheless the slave is 
evidently a pet both of dramatist and audience. The torments ap- 





* Adversum stimulus, laminas, crucesque, compedesque, 
Nervos, catenas, carceres, numellus, pedicas, boias.—Acct iii, sc. ii. 
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pear in the distance, but they are seldom actually inflicted, and if 


pretence can be found for a manumission at the end of the play, 
the author is ready enough to avail himself of it. The plots which 
he has devised, if they have offended his master, have amused far 
more important personages—namely, his audience, and it would be 
oo ingratitude to allow him to suffer, for the entertainment 
ne has caused. 

Besides his power of endurance, and his facility in inventing 
schemes, another characteristic of the servus is his worldly wis- 
dom. If his inventive faculty is at the service of his young 
master, his reflections are generally against him; and far from these 
being lulled to rest, he is generally intruding them, much to the 
disgust of those who hear them. In the ‘ Mostellaria’ we have an 
instance of a slave who actually leads his master into his evil 
courses: but mostly he is an unwilling instrument in the services 
for which he is employed, till a saline against his old master 
gives a seasoning to the task. Of courtesans and their arts he has 
a thorough knowledge and an equally thorough contempt; and the 
incivilities which he hurls at the mistresses of his young master, 
while the hopeful youth is overflowing with expressions of en- 
dearment, have a most curious effect. It seems at the first glance 
somewhat inconsistent that the slave, with a full knowledge of his 
own risk, and his dislike of amours, should enter so readily upon 
plans, the object of which is to encourage imprudent youth, and 
to defy prudent age. The malice of the slave against his master 
does not furnish a sufficient motive. But the truth eps out, that 
all that he does is actually done with foresight. His old master, 
though he is formidable at present, is not, in his opinion, long for 
this world; and in assisting the junior in his vices, he is only 
worshipping the ‘ rising sun.’ Cunning, quickness of invention, 
impudence, and malice, are the leading characteristics of the class 
servus, who is in some instances also a debauchee. The virtuous 
slave, who is introduced but seldom, and who is a moral hero in 
the ‘ Captivi,’ does not in any respect belong to the genus. 

The strange conduct of the intriguing footmen on the modern 
stage, and the strange harshness with which they are treated, are 
a most striking instance of the influence of the ancient comedy, 
from which the peculiarities of the slave have been borrowed and 
transferred to the free domestic. A. W. Schlegel, in his ‘ Dra- 
matic Lectures,’ in pointing out the descent of the modern servant 
from the old slave, makes observations so acute, that though they 
do not precisely accord with the above, they are worth intro- 
ducing in connexion with this subject. 

“ The cunning servant is generally also the person who creates 
mirth, who confesses his own comulilg and unscrupulous principles 
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with pleasant exaggeration, plays off his jests on the other characters, 
and even addresses the audience. From these have arisen the comic 
servants of the moderns ; but I doubt whether they have been tranis- 
ferred with sufficient propriety and truth as far as our own manners are 
concerned. The Greek servant wasa slave, consigned to the will of his 
master for the period of his life, and often exposed to the severest treat- 
ment. A man to whom the constitution of society has denied all his 
original rights, is readily pardoned if he turns his cunning to account ; 
he is in a state of war against his oppressor, and craft is his natural 
weapon. A servant of the present day, who has freely chosen his situ- 
ation and his employer, is nothing less than a confirmed scoundrel, if he 
aids a son in carrying on an imposture against his father. As for the 
open sensuality by which servants and other persons of a lower rank are 
stamped as comic characters, this may still be used as a motive without 
scruple; for of him to whom life has granted little, but little is expected, 
and he may boldly confess his vulgar disposition without shocking our 
moral feeling. The better the situation of the servant in real life, the 
less is he fitted for comedy, and it is perhaps a glory of our gentle period 
if in our pictures of domestic life we see servants who are really honest 
fellows, and who are more fitted to make us cry than to make us 
laugh.” 

The next important person to the servant is the parasite: the 
poverty-stricken friend, who will do any thing for a supper: whose 
appetite is in the inverse ratio to his means: whose capacity of 
stomach is equal to that of a Spanish rogue. He is alsoa hero in 
his way; no knight-errant can be more exclusively devoted to his 
lady-love than he is to a supper; it is the one picture constantly 
floating before his imagination, the object to which every thought 
is to be directed, and from which no danger may deter him. And 
the risks in the way of this luckless mortal are very formidable: 
he has not merely to encounter a civil servant with the answer that 
his master is not at home, but he is looked upon as an invader, who 
may be repelled with force. He is heaped with contumelies, and 
is fortunate if they are not attended with missiles: Curculio, in the 
play that bears his name, and Peniculus, in the ‘ Menechmi,’ 
being each represented with one eye, as though the other was 
lost in the pursuit of his avocation. In some cases he has not 
much to do with the plot, but rather seems to relieve the business 
of the play by an amusing confession of his own peculiarities; and 
that these were greatly relished may be gathered from the fact 
that the parasite usually has a soliloquy, in which he describes his 
character. Peniculus philosophizes in this manner: 

For me they have devised the name of Sponge, 
Since when I eat I sweep the table clean. 
Those who confine their captives or their slaves, 


When they would fly from them, with heavy chains, 
According to my notion are unwise. 
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For if we add one evil to another 

The wretched man is more inclined to flee, 

And from his bondage he will find a way, 
Whether by file or stone he breaks his chains. 
Ay this is folly! Would you keep him safe, 
Bind him down well with victuals and good wine, 
And fix his sharp nose to a groaning board. 
While you supply him with your meat and drink, 
Cram him each day as much as he desires, 
Whatever be his crime he will not flee. 

You'll keep him easily with such a chain! 

For good tough shackles are these bonds of meat : 
The more they stretch, the closer do they bind.—Men, I. 1. 


The parasite is sometimes a merchant in drolleries, smart say- 
ings, and quaint conceits: commodities which he barters readily 
for the good things of the table. Gelasimus, in the ‘ Stichus,’ re- 
gularly declares that he and his jokes are to be sold by auction. 


An auction there shall be. I am resolved, 

I will make sale of all my property. 

What ho ! attend ! Good bargains if you bid, 

I sell right pleasant jests. Who'll buy? who'll buy? 
Who bids a supper ? Who a dinner bids? 

Come, you will gain the grace of Hercules. 
Stay—did you nod ? None will-give better jests: 
There is no parasite shall rival me. 

The soft Greek unguent, gentle medicines 

Have I for sale ; the subtle repartee, 

The quick assent and flattering compliment, 

A rubber and a bottle, somewhat worn ; 

And lastly here’s the parasite himself, 

An empty vessel that will hold your scraps.—Stich. II. 1. 


Many of the speeches of the parasite would convey the notion | 
that the author himself was an epicure. Plautus revels in names 
of viands; he luxuriates in the kitchen; the whole art of domestic 

j 





cookery is at his fingers’ ends; and the parasite is the organ of his 
knowledge. Compare the few directions which ge ives to 
the cooks in the ‘ Adelphi’ of Terence, with a speech of Plautus, 
when the preparation ofa supper is the subject matter! We mo- 
derns are indeed forbidden to appreciate the force of his glowin 
catalogues. A number of strange names present themselves, whic 
commentators interpret as meaning ‘ a kind of fish’ and ‘ another 
kind of fish ;’ with here and there a doubt whether the fish be not 
actually a vegetable. On us the author bestows mere words: but 
we can see the intensity of his purpose, though we must defer our 
judgment of his taste, till some other ‘ feast after the manner of 
the ancients’ is given, like that in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.” All at 
any rate can enter into such zeal as that expressed by the —_— 
Ergasilus (the prototype of the genus) in the ‘ Captivi,’ when the 
larder is intrusted to him : 


Immortal Gods ! woe to the porker’s throat; 

Gammons of bacon, what misfortune waits ye! 

Woe to sow’s teats, destruction to fat brawn! 

For butchers and for porkmen what fatigue! —Capt. IV. 3. 
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The jesting parasites, the men who earn their feasts by plea- 
santries, are the ancestors of a numerous race, of whom Jeremy 
Diddler, in Mr. Kenney’s ‘ Raising the Wind,’ and the gastro- 
nome Sponge, in ‘ Who wants a Dinner?’ are the most famous. 
The latter we see bears the name of his forefather Peniculus. 
Occasionally the parasite does some practical service, and aids 
the young lover with his stratagems. In this situation his 
functions are much the same as those of the servus, and he answers 
to those scampish friends, in a modern comedy or farce, who are 
ready at a fixed price to do any thing for the ‘ walking gentleman’ 
of the piece. But whether he amuses, flatters, lies, or cheats, the 
object of the pursuit is never varied, but is always—a feast. 

Those very disreputable persons, the leno and the meretrix, next 
deserve our notice. With very few exceptions the whole plot of 
the Roman comedy turns on the love of a young man of family for 
a woman who is actually a courtesan, or, having been stolen in her 
childhood, is intended for that avocation. Every one who has the 
merest smattering in antiquities, knows that this peculiarity of the 
ancient plot isthe necessary result of the constitution of Greek society, 
in which unmarried virtuous women bore no part: so that, adultery 
not being esteemed comical at Athens, as it was in London and 
Paris at the beginning of the seventeenth century, meretricious love 
was the only motive left for the dramatist. The only case in which 
unmarried women who reside with virtuous parents are introduced, 
is when they have been violated by the hero of the piece in a fit of 
intoxication; asin the ‘ Adelphi’ of Terence or the ‘ Truculentus’ 
of Plautus. That love is not implied in a contract of marriage, is 
nowhere more clearly set forth than in a long soliloquy of the 
prudent young man in the ‘ Trinumus,’ when, after reflecting with 
himself whether he shall obey the dictates of love or prudence, he 
determines to have nothing to do with love, and immediately offers 
marriage to his friend’s sister. The case of violation, and that 
where the female slave turns out to be a woman of good family, 
are the only two where love-matches make their appearance; and 
as in neither of these cases the attachment begins with hat we 
should in modern parlance call ‘ honourable intentions,’ while in 
the first the crime 1s the result of a temporary insanity and not of 
serious purpose, these exceptions do no more in fact than prove the 
rule, that meritricious love is the foundation of comedy. The 
courtesans, though sometimes independent women, are more fre- 
quently the slaves of the leno, and the highest act of devotion on 
the part of a youthful lover is to liberate his mistress. The sum 
by which this can be effected being a tolerably large one, and the 
young man’s father generally beimg a stern disciplinarian, and 
averse from such attachments, the process by which it is obtained 
constitutes the machinery of the plot. For the courtesan herself 
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the author not unfrequently inspires an interest, and in some cases 
she evinces an attachment for ae lover of the comedy, which is 
inconsistent with the policy of her profession, and thus exposes 
herself to the reproaches of her more worldly friends, her master 
or her mother. The eno, who is what in modern language would 
be called the ‘ keeper of a house of ill-fame,’ is on the other hand 
always detested, and considered utterly out of the pale of huma- 
nity. The grossest fraud, the most violent personal chastisement, 
may be heaped on this unfortunate being; and the author, in 
making him undergo the severest sufferings, seems rejoicing in a 
sort of savage ferocity. The Jeno is the common pestilence of 
youth; against him all parties jom; and nothing gives greater 
pleasure than when the piece closes with his miseries. In him there 
1s no redeeming virtue, unless it be the absence of hypocrisy; for 
he openly predicates of himself all those qualities which he hears 
in the mouth of hisenemies. Of the courtesans there is only one 
thoroughly depraved in all the comedies of Plautus, and that is the 
heroine of the worst—the ‘ Truculentus.’ 

The young lover is generally in Plautus the least interesting 
person of all, his characteristic being that he desires to possess his 
mistress, and orders the wits of others to be set to work for that 
end. He is somewhat addicted to moralizing, and the result of 
his reflections seems to be that he is perfectly aware of the evils of 
a course of dissipation, but must persist in it. The young men of 
Terence are most delicately coloured, and with all their aberra- 
tions are so exceedingly amiable and reverential to their parents, 
that the audience must feel anxious for their welfare. The cha- 
racter of Ctesipho in the ‘ Adelphi’ who wishes his father was 
confined to his bed, to be kept out of the way, and then adds, 
‘ so far as is consistent with his health,’ is a striking instance of 
the youth of Terence’s comedy. The youth of Plautus is, on the 
other hand, sometimes a very unamiable ‘mauvais sujet,’ and some- 
times a mere ‘ walking gentleman,’ though this remark will not 
apply universally, as there is as much difference between one of 
the usual droll comedies of Plautus and his ‘ Trinumus’ as there 
is between him and Terence. On the subject of moralizing 
speeches, it may be observed that Plautus, according to our no- 
tions, displays much abruptness in his reflective soliloquies, which 
stand as it were apart from the action of the piece. We have 
youths meditating upon dissipation; good slaves on the duty of a 
servant to his master;—indeed Plautus, who has not so many moral 
sentences as Terence, evinces a peculiar attachment to these moral 
essays. ‘That these isolated po did not, however, arise merely 
from a crude state of the art, is very clear; for they are usually ina 
lyric measure, and have much the same relation to the comedy, 
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which a reflective chorus of Euripides has to his tragedy. They 


were doubtless considered as ornaments. 

The old men, like those of Terence, are either severe discipli- 
narians, or over indulgent to the vices of youth, though there is 
a character in Plautus which we do not find in Terence—the 
amorous old man, who loathes his wife, and runs after courtesans, 
and who is the parent of those old Satyrs so common in the 
drama of our Charles Il. All that belonged to the coarseness of 
an amour was, as far as we can judge from the six plays, carefully 
kept in the background by Terence; he did not, like Plautus, 
introduce a roaring party of rakes and harlots drunk over their 
supper before the eyes of his audience; he did not turn inside out 
the house kept by a /eno; and the wanton ejaculations of the old 
sinner he probably considered offensive. The only resemblance 
that we find to the squabbles between the old gentlemen and 
ladies, that are so strongly depicted by Plautus, is in the ‘ Phor- 
mio,’ but there the offence was committed by the husband in his 
youth, and all grossness is avoided. The severe disciplinarian is, 

owever, the more usual character, his severity being of great 
service to the plot; since the son, not hoping to obtain any thing 
by oe relies solely on cunning; the sharp slave is set to 
work, and the whole machine is thus in motion. These stern old 
fellows dwell on the theme of the ‘ good old times,’ the constant 
object of regret to country gentlemen from the time of Aristo- 
phanes to the present day. The notion of the great superiority 
of these ‘ good old times’ is thus plainly set forth, not indeed by 
a gentleman, but by a pedagogue slave, who serves equally 
well to represent the feeling : 


I say, when you were twenty years of age, 

You did not dare to stir your foot an inch 

From your preceptor’s door; and if you did, 

So much the worse for master and for pupil, 

For both were reckoned worthless. Did they not 
Reach the palestra ere the sun had ris’n, 

In truth no trifle was the punishment. 

When they were there, they exercised their strength 
In feats—as running, wrestling, boxing, leaping ; 

In hurling far the spear, the ball, or discus. 

Thus were they practised, not in wanton kisses! 

In the palestra or the hippodrome 

They passed their time, not in the harlot’s cell! 
Returning home, you sat upon a bench 

Next to your master, modestly attired, 

And read some book. Then if you missed a word, 
Your skin was spotted like a nurse’s cloak.—Bacch. IIL, s. 3. 


A character of less frequent recurrence than those already 
enumerated, but yet one that is a favourite subject of ridicule, 
is the boastful soldier—the Miles Gloriosus, the origin of Captain 
Bobadil and his numerous progeny, though one essential of the 
modern braggadocio is wanting, his poverty. The swaggering 
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— seems generally to be — enough in the 


oman comedy; he is often the more opu 


lover; but 


f ent rival of the young 
the characteristic that has come down to us unaltered, 


is his inordinate habit of lying. The whole man is contained in 
the opening scene of the play ‘ Miles Gloriosus,’ in which the 
soldier himself, and the parasite, who on this occasion is no more 
than a flatterer, are the speakers. 


Pyrgopolinices (the soldier). Mind that you make me brighter than my shield, 


Or the sun’s radiance, when the sky is clear; 
That when I stand upon the battle-field, 

The foemen’s eyes may all be dazzled straight. 
Much do I wish to solace my poor sword, 
Lest it should mourn at being kept so idle, 
When it would hew the foe to sausage-meat. 
Where ’s Artotrogus? 


Artotrogus (the parasite). Here, sir, near a man 


Pyrgo. 


Artot. 


Pyrgo. 


Artot. 


Pyrgo. 


Artot. 


Pyrgo. 
Artot. 
Pyrgo. 
Artot. 


Pyrgo. 
Artot, 


Pyrgo. 


Aritot. 


Pyrgo. 
Artot. 


Pyrgo. 
Artot. 


Pyrgo. 
Artot. 


Pyrgo. 


Both brave and fortunate: a king in form, 
A warrior too. I swear that Mars himself 
Would shrink from balancing his worth with yours. 
The same whom I preserved in the dread fields 
Of Shabby-land, when fam’d Bombastes No-pluck, 
The mighty son of Neptune, was commander? 
Yes, [remember. He with arms of gold. 
The man whose troops you scatter’d with a breath, 
Like leaves or down of reeds before the wind. 
Nay, that was nothing. 
Nothing, as you say, 
To things that I could tell—(aside) and you ne’er did. 
If any ever saw so great a liar, 
Or such a boaster, as this liar here, 
Faith, let him take me as his property— 
Ay, if he keeps me on a single salad! 
Where are you? 
Here !—That Indian elephant, 

How with your mighty fist you broke his arm! 
His arm? 

No, no; I meant to say his leg. 
Yet I hit carelessly. 

T doubt it not. 

Had you put forth your strength, your arm had gone 
Right through the head and bowels of the beast. 


No more of this. 
By Hercules, no need 

For you to tell me, when I know your greatness. 
(Aside) Thus must I suffer for my belly’s sake; 
My ears must hear, to keep my teeth from chattering; 
Lie as he will, I still must give assent. 
What do I say? 

What you would say, I know. 
Well, I remember— 

What? 
Whate’er it was! 
Have you your tablets ? 
Ay, sir, and my style. 
You would enlist your men. 
Attend to me. 

Nay, you should know my mind more perfectly. 
How I anticipate your every wish. 
Do you remember— 
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Artot. Yes, that in Cilicia, 
A hundred men and fifty have you slain— 
A hundred of the race of Pilfer-fig— 
A hundred Sardians—sixty Macedonians— 
And all this carnage in a single day. 
Pyrgo. What is the total? 
Artot. Seven thousand, sir. 
Pyrgo. You’re right. How accurate are your accounts! 
Artot. Yet nought is written, I remember all. 
Pyrgo. A splendid mem’ry. 
Ariot. Solid food maintains it. 
Pyrgo. While thus you act, you shall feed constantly; 
You shall be ever welcome at my board. 


The boastful soldier is the last characterin the list of those dramatis 
persone that form the staple commodity of the Roman stage. The 
others, which are sui generis, and which do not, like those we have 
enumerated, merely represent a class, we shall touch upon as we 
shortly review the several plays of Plautus. To this review we 
now proceed, following that alphabetical order in which the 
dramas, for want of materials for a chronological arrangement, are 


placed. 


Ampuitryo. Though by its mythological character this play 
is distinguished from the rest, the principle on which it is com- 
posed is not different from the ‘ Menxchmi.’ A number of ludi- 
crous mistakes are to arise from two persons bearing an exact re- 
semblance to two others, and the fable of Jupiter and Alemena, 
where the divine lover takes the shape of the human husband, 
furnishes just such a resemblance as is required by the poet, who, 
to heighten the humour, introduces the comic servant Sosia, whose 
form is taken by Mercury. Thus while the more serious embar- 
rassments arise from the likeness of the two Amphitryons, the 
chief mistake arises from the resemblance of the two Sosias, and 
the utter stupefaction of the real one, at finding that he has got a 
counterpart. In no play has Plautus exhibited a richer vein of 
humour than in this. He has seen the drollery of the idea 
in its full force, and he works upon it, determined to elicit as much 
‘fun’ as possible. Over and over again has Sosia to tell his 
master, how ‘I beat me,’ and how there is another ‘I’ at home 
beside the ‘I’ who addresses him. Yet Amphitryon will not 
understand. To be sure the matter is intricate, but still the reader 
may wonder he does not get more enlightened at the very circum- 
stantial statement of Sosia. It isnot dulness in Amphitryon: no! 
that is not the cause why so frequent a repetition is demanded :— 
it is the determination of Plautus not to let go a joke so long as 
it is capable of exciting even a smile. Broadly comic as the play 
is, he - called it a tragi-comedy in his prologue, under the im- 
pression that where gods and kings are introduced, the term comedy 
would be misapplied. Indeed, throughout the whole prologue he 
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has shown a very great de of care in making his 
clear to his allem as fhe fancied he had anion ible 
that almost surpassed the limits of their comprehension. Mercury, 
who speaks it, explains that he will be distinguished from Sosia 
by the little wings in his hat, while a golden ornament will dis- 
tinguish Jupiter from Amphitryon; and as if still fearing that his 
explanation may lead to some misunderstanding, he adds that none 
of the characters of the piece will be able to perceive these marks, 
as they are visible to the spectators only. Again, in the third 
act the audience are formally addressed by Jupiter and Mercury, as 
if the action of the = were even yet not culitlendig-clien 
Every thing tends to show that the author felt he was treading on 
difficult ground. The adaptation by Moliére, who has given 
Sosia a wife, and who has been followed by our own Dryden, 
renders this play more familiar to the generality of readers than 
any one of the comedies of Plautus. 





The AsINARIA is a comedy abounding in humour, and need- 
lessly defaced by the most revolting indecency. Argyrippus, a 
‘young lover’ of the usual description, is violently enamoured 
of Philenium, a courtesan, and would purchase her of her mother 
for a whole year. He has however no money, and the quarrel 
between him and the procuress: the youth upbraiding the old lady 
for her forgetfulness of past obligations, and she boldly pleading 
her own interest as sufficient excuse, and forbidding him to ap- 
_ the house till his purse is replenished: is one of the most 

ighly-wrought and vigorous scenes in the whole drama of 
Plautus. The courtesan herself is not avaricious, but sincerely 
devoted to Argyrippus, and there is another quarrel between her 
and her mother, because she prefers her love to her interest. The 
sum required is to be obtained by the two sharp servants, Libanus 
and Leonida, the mother of Argyrippus being the formidable 
person of the family, and the father, Demznetus, encouraging the 
servants to cheat his wife for the sake of his son. A merchant 
arrives to pay for some asses that have been sold, and Leonida, 
pretending to be the steward, who is in the wife’s service, gets 
possession of the money. The assumption of this character, and 
the incredulity of the merchant, lead to the richest sort of farcical 
drollery. The money being obtained, the father allows Argyrip- 
pus to purchase his mistress, on the disgusting condition that he 
1s to have a share in her favour. By this unfortunate contract a 
most amusing play is rendered repugnant in the extreme. It ends 
with the appearance of the wife, who has been informed, by the 
parasite of a disappointed lover, of the festivities that are taking 
place at the house of the courtesan, and who therefore rushes in upon 
the feast, and drives out her old husband with all sorts of reproaches. 
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The AvLULARIA is tolerably well known as being the founda- 
tion of the ‘ Avare’ of Moliére. It is a play of a kind the very 
reverse of the one just described, consisting in delineation of 
character, rather than in intrigue. Euclio, the originally poor 
man, who has found the pot (olla) of gold, from which the name 
is taken, is not a personage who comes within the range of the 
usual characters of Plautus. These, as we have shown, are rather 
symbols of classes, than individuals; but in Euclio we have a 
perfect individuality, as completely worked out, and as highly 
finished, as any character in the whole works of Moliére. e 

or man has become rich: he has found a treasure beneath his 
Sesttl, and with it he has found a heap of troubles. The pot of 
gold is the torment of his life; he dares not exist an hour without 
returning to the place where he has hid it ; and even then he dares 
not look to see whether it be safe, till he has driven his old servant 
out of the house, scolding her on some frivolous pretext, and then 
calling her back again, when he has ascertained that all is right. To 
him every man he meets seems to harbour a design against his 
property: he has studied to seem but he is afraid that the re- 
port of his riches, by some unlucky chance, may have been spread 
abroad. His wealthy neighbour Megadorus, having a horror of 
wives with large doweries, offers to marry his daughter; but the 
splendid offer gives him no joy; and though he consents to the 
match, it is with the suspicion that his neighbour harbours some 
dark purpose. A wedding supper is prepared at his house at the 
expense of Megadorus; but this festival brings with it additional 
misery; he thinks the cooks hired for the occasion have only come 
to rob him, being set on by Megadorus for that purpose, and he 
violently drives them from his door. In only one instance does 
he become a caricature, and that is, when he suspects that a fowl, 
who has scratched up the earth where the pot is hid, has been 
bribed by the cooks. With this one exception he is throughout 
as naturally delineated as possible, the caricature of avarice being 
put into the burlesque description of Euclio by the comic servant. 

Strobilus (the servant). I say, he calls to witness gods and men, 
Pretends that he is ruined utterly, 
If from his roof a curl of smoke ascends. 


He ties a bladder, ere he goes to sleep, 
Over his mouth. 


Congrio (a cook). Why, what’s the use of that ? 
Strobilus. Lest sleeping he may chance to lose some breath. 


The water he has washed himself withal 

He weeps to throw away. 
Congrio. This were a man 

Of whom to ask a good round sum to free us! 
Strobilus. By Hercules, he would not lend you—hunger. 

When he has cut his nails he saves the pieces. 
Anthrax (a cook). Faith, you describe a parsimonious wight. 
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Strobilus. The other day a kite took off his cake," 
And so he hurried weeping to the pretor; 
There with his tears and wailings did he pray, 
That he might hold the pilfering bird to bail.—Act IL. sc. 4. 


These are the extravagances in which Plautus himself delights, 
but he has taken special care they shall not mar his principal cha- 
racter. The third scene of the first act, where Eucho, on leaving 
home, is giving directions to his old servant, will serve as a fair 
specimen of the miser himself. 


Euclio. Go in, and shut the door. Tll soon be back. 
Let no onein. And mind, put out the fire, 
That none may come to ask you for a light. 
If you neglect this, I'll extinguish you. 
Should any ask for water, say "tis gone. 
Some one may want a hatchet or a knife, 
A pestle or a mortar—implements 
Which neighbours always come to beg of one— 
But mind you say that robbers have been here 
And stolen all. I will have none admitted. 
Even if good luck should come—mind, keep her out. 
Staphyla, She will be cautious not to enter here. 
Though she is near, * she never seeks our door. 
Euclio. Be silent and go i 
Staphyla. I will do both. 
Euclio. And double bar thedoor. I'll soon return. [zit Staphyla. 
My heart is pained that I must go from home ; 
T hate it, but I know what I’m about. 
The master of the curia has proclaimed 
There is a sum he will divide among us. 
Now if I should not seek it, all the folks 
Will, asI think, guess I have gold at home. 
For ’tis not likely that a needy man 
Would let a chance slip by of getting money. 
Even now, with all my pains to keep it close, 
All seem to know my wealth. More civilly 
Am I saluted than I was before. 
They come to me, they stop, they grasp my hand, 
Ask how Iam and if I’m doing well! 
But I must set out whither I am bound, 
And return home as soon as possible. 


The catastrophe of the play is brought about by the discovery 
of the pot of gold in a grove anne Euclio has concealed it, having 
removed it from his Tees lest it should be stolen during the 
bustle of the wedding. Strobilus, the servant of the youth Lyco- 
nides, who is nephew of Megadorus, is the finder. This Lycomides, 
who has violated Euclio’s daughter, is anxious to marry her, and 
the case is referred to his uncle. At the end Lyconides returns 
the pot, which he has taken from his servant, to Euclio, and ob- 
tains the daughter as a wife. This termination we learn from the 
argument of the comedy, the last scenes being lost, and those 
which are commonly printed having been added at a very late 
date. The grief of Bucko when his treasure is lost is the exact proto- 
type of theanguish of Harpagonin‘ L’Avare;’ andit exhibits the pe- 





* It is supposed a temple to ‘ Bona Fortuna’ was by the house of Euclio. 
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culiarity of an understanding between the actor and the audience, 
which 1s shown in other works of Plautus. Euclio requests the au- 
dience to point out the culprit, and asksthem why they laugh at his 
distress. So in the comedy of ‘ Peenulus,’ the servant on going into 
the house to tell a tale with which the audience are already ac- 
quainted, observes to them that it would be foolish to repeat what 
they have just heard. (Act IV. s.6.) In the‘ Pseudolus,’ when 
Calidorus asks Pseudolus how a certain act was done, the latter 
reminds him that the play is performed for the sake of the audience, 
and tells him that these were present and knew all, and that he 
will unfold the whole affair on some future occasion. (‘Act II. s. 4.) 
it seems as if this small link, connecting the actor with his spec- 
tator, were the relic of that strong tie which was formed by the 
parabasis of Aristophanes, though of course the purpose is entirely 
different. That distinguished antiquary, Mr. Merryman, the 
delight of little boys at Astley’s, carried down the good under- 
standing with his admirers to a very late period. 


The Baccuives is chiefly remarkable as being the first of 
those comedies which turn on misunderstandings arising from 
similarity of name, as for instance from the confusion of the two 
Constantias in the ‘ Chances.’ The Bacchides are two courtesans, 
who are sisters, and the chief difficulty in the piece is caused by 
the lover of one of them suspecting that his friend is carrying on 
an intrigue with his mistress, whereas it is in reality the other 
Bacchis to whom he is attached. Some ingenious stratagems are 
contrived by Chrysalus, the comic servant of Mnesilochus, the 
principal lover. ‘This youth has been abroad for his father to 
collect a debt, and returns home with the money. The servant 
finding that a sum is wanted to redeem one of the Bacchides, his 
young master’s mistress, from the power of a soldier, tells his 
father Nicobulus, that he has not been able to procure the whole 
of the money, but that it will be necessary for the old man himself 
to set sail after it. By this plan he would not only enable Mne- 
silochus to keep a sufficient sum for himself, but by sending the 
father, who is of the severe order, out of the way, would relieve 
him of a very troublesome check on his extravagances. This 
stratagem is however entirely defeated by the blunder of Mnesi- 
lochus, who, when he hears that a Baccbis is the mistress of his 
friend Pistoclerus, goes in a huff to his father, and gives him the 
whole of the money. This curious incident, of the cleverness of a 
servant being counteracted by the wrong-headedness of his young 
master, would seem to be the foundation of Moliére’s comedy of 
‘ L’Etourdi,’ which is entirely made up of mistakes of this sort. A 
new stratagem is now requisite. Chrysalus conducts Nicobulus to 
the house of the Bacchides, into which he peeps, and sees Pisto- 
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clerus and Mnesilochus at supper with their mistresses, the jea- 
lousy of Mnesilochus having been removed by the explanation 
that there are two Bacchides. The soldier enters, and makes a 
noise about the money which is due to him from one of the sis- 
ters, and the servant persuades the old man that this is the husband 
of the woman with whom he sees his son, and that he must pay 
him the required sum to prevent Mnesilochus from receiving the 
gem due to an adulterer. Nicobulus, in terror for his son’s 
ife, promises to pay the money ; and this reminds us of one of 
the stratagems in the ‘ Fourberies de Scapin.”’ At the conclusion, 
Nicobulus and Philoxenus, who is the father of Pistoclerus, go to 
the house of the Bacchides, to lecture their sons, but they are both 
fascinated by the artful courtesans. The piece therefore, though in 
a less degree, partakes of the offensiveness of the ‘ Asinaria.’ Les- 
sing, who has shortly enumerated all the subjects of the plays of 
Plautus, has given this single incident as the subject of the Bac- 
chides. He was very young when he wrote his essay on the life 
and writings of Plautus; and certainly in this instance he did not 
display his usual care and acuteness. Far from being the subject 
of the Bacchides, the incident merely occurs by accident, as it were, 
and is totally unconnected with the rest of the piece. 





THE CaPprTivi is pithily characterized by Lessing as the best 
piece that ever was produced on the stage; but as he places the 
* Trinumus’ next in the list, it is easy to see the principle that 
directed the choice. The author of the domestic tragedy of 
* Miss Sarah Sampson’ was likely to be captivated by the two 
domestic plays of Plautus; and overlooking the vein of humour 
which is displayed in more comical works, he showed too much 
exclusiveness in his admiration. The ‘ Captivi’ is however an 
excellent play, standing out in perfect distinctness from the rest of 
the comedies, and reminding us of Terence by the high tone that 
prevails throughout. Plautus evidently felt that his plot was a 
remarkable one, and he expressed his satisfaction at his work in 
his addresses to his audience. ‘ Here,’ he said in his prologue, 
‘ there are no perjured panders, nor wicked harlots, nor bragging 
soldiers.’ In his epilogue he said it was a comedy such as few 
poets invent: one in which the virtuous are rewarded. There 
was no swindling; no purchase of mistresses unknown to one’s 
parents ; in a word, it was a play made ad pudicos mores. The 
good Plautus, who generally loved to tell a merry dramatic tale, 
m which every sort of disreputable person helped to sustain the 
mirth, was actually astonished at himself on finding that he had 
written a moral play. It was certainly a little ungrateful of him 
to boast in round terms of the absence of such characters as had 


supported nine-tenths of his dramatic works; but he had got the 
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moral crotchet in his head, and was determined to have his full 
measure of honour. * You who wish that modesty should be 
rewarded—applaud!’ With this address the drama terminates. 
The plot is a simple one. Hegio, an old A®tolian, has lost his son, 
Philopolemus, the latter having been taken prisoner in a war with 
the Elians. He therefore buys all the noble Elian captives who 
are for sale, in the hope of making an exchange for his son. Among 
these are Philocratus, a noble Elian, and his slave Tyndarus, who 
change characters; the slave, who is a personage totally different 
from any other in Plautus, being willing to incur any risk for the 
sake of his beloved master. Philocratus, supposed to be the slave, 
is sent to Elis, to treat for the return of Hegio’s son, and Tyn- 
darus remains behind. Another Elian captive discovers that Tyn- 
darus is not Philocratus, and the enraged Hegio, as a punishment 
for the deceit, sends him to labour in the quarries. There he un- 
dergoes the torture, which was too common with offending slaves, 
until Philocratus returns with the son of Hegio, and also with a 
fugitive servant, who reveals the fact that Tyndarus is also a son 
of Hegio, stolen in his childhood. The interest of the piece turns 
on the noble character of Tyndarus, whom, of course, every body 
is delighted to see exalted tothe rank of a freeman. The serious 
tenor of the drama is relieved by the comic Ergasilus, who is one 
of the best of the parasites of Plautus. 





CasIna, the next comedy in the list, is an adaptation by Plautus 
of the lost play KAnpotpevn, by Diphilus, as we are informed in 
the prologue, which however was written after the death of the 
Latin poet. The species of intrigue, where a master makes his 
servant take a wife, that he himself may carry on an amour with 
her, as we find in the ‘ Figaro’ of Beaumarchais, is the foundation 
of this piece. An amiable female slave, Casina, is beloved both 
by her old master and his son, and each of them wants his servant 
to marry her. The wife of the old man takes the part of her son, 
and, after much altercation, the claims of the two parties are de- 
cided by lot. The servant of the old gentleman is victor ; but 
the wife, discovering that it is for her own husband the bride is 
designed, resolves to mar the intrigue. The young man’s servant, 
Chalinus, the losing suitor, is disguised as a bride by the matron, 
and is conducted to the place where the aged sinner is to meet his 
mistress. The bridegroom has the first interview, and discovers, 
like Master Slender, that he has married ‘a lubberly boy.’ At 
the conclusion Casina turns out to be a free woman and marries 
the son. The end of this piece is in a very fragmentary condition, 
but from the obscenity which is still apparent in the scene which is 
most mutilated, it is evident that no great loss has been sustained. 
From an antiquarian point of view, the whole process of drawing 
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lots, which is set forth with great distinctness, is extremely inte- 
resting and curious. 





CISTELLARIA, a very short piece, is remarkable for its extreme 
simplicity: the means of discovering a lost child, which in Terence 
are used for the purpose of winding up a plot, being here adapted 
as the subject of an entire drama. Silenium, who has been stolen 
in her youth, has been brought up by the dena Melenis, and has 
for some time lived as a mistress with the youth Alcesimarchus. 
As he is going to be married, she returns to her supposed mother. 
In the meanwhile Demipho, an old man, who has Intel married 
a woman whom he had violated in his youth, is uniauh seeking 
the daughter, who was the fruit of the juvenile amour. Silenium, 
by a chest (ctstula), in which her toys are contained, is discovered 
to be the lost daughter, the catastrophe being a little delayed by 
the temporary loss of the valuable testimomals. The marriage 
with Alcesimarchus follows her discovery. 





CurcvuLio. One of the most agreeable plays of the collection. 
The opening is almost romantic. Phadromus, the lover, has a secret 
interview by night with his mistress Planesium, whom he wishes 
to buy of the leno. This latter personage is not at home; but 
being sick, sleeps in the neighbouring temple of Esculapius. The 
lover seizes the opportunity, and goes with a retinue to the house, 
sprinkling the doorposts with wine, that he may draw out the old 
woman in whose custody Planesium is left. In all this scene there 
is the freshness and ardour of a love affair in a tale of the middle 
ages. The delight of the old lady at the fragrant odour of the 
wine is highly coloured. 

It tickles my nostrils the scent of old wine, 
Through darkness I follow the odour divine. 

*Tis near me! I have it! O Bacchus ’tis well, 

For nought can excel— 

No! nought is above 

The odour which more than all odours I love! 

I would gladly be buried where thou art, I vow, 
My bdellium, my cassia, my saffron art thou,— 
My stacte, my cinnamon too, and my rose! 

But since my sharp nose 

So highly you please, 

Give my dry gullet ease. 

Where is it?—I seek it! to touch it, what pleasure: 
To drain the full goblet, oh joy, beyond measure !—<Act I. se. 2. 

The secret interview of the lovers, with the connivance of the 
old woman, is completely a picture of romantic love, though the 
sentiment is interrupted by the uncomplimentary ejaculations of 
the slave of Phxdromus. Curculio, the parasite, does the office 
usually performed by the smart servant, and helps his friend 
Phzdromus to his mistress. Therapontigus, a soldier,—a kind of 
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miles gloriosus, who is in love with Planesium,—has left instructions 
with Lyco, his banker, that if any person shall come to him with 
a document sealed with his, the soldier’s, signet, he shall pur- 
chase Planesium of the leno, and transfer her to the person so ac- 
credited. Curculio, having made the soldier drunk, wins his ring 
from him at play, and forging the necessary order on the banker, 
uses it as the seal. The banker thinking all is right, and that 
Curculio is a servant of Therapontigus, buys Planesium, who is 
accordingly transferred to her lover Phedromus. On the en- 
trance of the soldier, after all this has taken place, a storm naturally 
arises; but matters are brought to a pleasant termination, by the 
discovery that Planesium is the soldier’s sister lost in her child- 
hood, which discovery is made by means of the ring. As the 
leno is always the party who is to suffer in these comedies, he is 
made to refund what he has received from Therapontigus; the 
banker Lyco, at the time of payment, having bound him down 
to the condition that if the damsel should turn out to be free by 
birth, the money should be returned. Thus, by the discovery that 
she is sister of Therapontigus, the unfortunate Jeno finds that he 
has not only lost his slave, but his money too. 





The Eprpicus is a complicated intriguing play, less satisfactory, 
according to our notions, than many others, but evidently a 
favourite with the Romans, from a reference to it in a line in the 
‘ Bacchides,’ where Chrysalus declares that he loves the fable of 
Epidicus as well as his life, at the same reflecting on the bad 
acting of one Pellio, in the piece. The lover, Stratippocles, 
having gone to the wars with Thebes, has left instructions with 
his servant, Epidicus, to purchase a fidicina (a player on a stringed 
instrument), one of those musical courtesans who are so often the 
objects of passion to the Greek youth. The purchase has been 
completed, but in the meanwhile the hopeful youth has fallen in 
love with and bought a female captive at Thebes, and now returns 
home with her and a Theban money-lender, of whom he has 
borrowed the purchase-money, and who comes to be repaid. To 
a the difficulty, Epidicus has made Periphanes, the father 
of Stratippocles, believe that the fidicina is his daughter, the fruit 
of an early amour; and the old gentleman thinking he has released 
a captive child, has, in fact, bought a mistress for his son. All 
this ingenuity poor Epidicus discovers has been wasted, now 
Stratippocles has transferred his affections to a new object. The 
matter is how he shall get a sum of money to pay off the 
money-lender, whom his young master has brought from Thebes. 
Stratippocles not wishing to see his father as yet, sojourns at a 
friend’s house, where he awaits the success of the schemes of 
Epidicus. The servant goes to Periphanes, and assures him that 
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his son is about to commit the greatest of juvenile delinquencies, 
namely, to free a certain fidicina ; advising him to be first in the 
market, and buy her through the medium of a friend, to prevent 
this imprudence; and telling him at the same time, that there is a 
soldier, who will willingly repurchase her. A jfidicina is procured 
to play the part, and is taken home by the friend to the father’s 
house, the money being left in the hands of Epidicus, who takes 
it to Stratippocles. The soldier, who is actually enamoured of 
the first fidicina, comes to purchase her of the old man, who pro- 
duces the second one, of whom the soldier says he knows nothing. 
This second fidicina having performed her part, now declares that 
she is a free woman, and leaves the house of the swindled Periphanes. 
Thus one plot is discovered. A meeting between Periphanes and 
Philippa, the lady he violated in his youth, reveals the other; for 
being introduced to the first fidicina, she declares she is not his 
daughter, whom, however, she says she has recently lost in the 
war. At last the play terminates with the discovery that the 
Theban captive is herself the daughter of Periphanes and Philippa, 
and thus the amour of Stratippocles is prevented, by the know- 
ledge that his intended mistress is his sister. Epidicus having 
been an instrument in the discovery of the lost child, is, in spite 
of his rogueries, rewarded with manumission. 


Men&cumi—the earliest form of the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ 
and of all such plays as turn on the resemblance of the members 
of a family to each other—is a splendid farce, the drollery being 
sustained without a moment’s pause from the beginning to the 
end. That Plautus delighted especially in misunderstandings of 
this sort, in the perpetual mystification of his dramatis persone, 
is most certain, both from the full flow of spirits with which he 
treats such subjects, and from the fact that he has twice selected 
the same means of producing confusion, namely, in the ‘ Amphi- 
tryo’ and the ‘Menxchmi.’ In both these plays he seems to 
have a similar anxiety, lest he might confuse his audience by the 
close resemblance of the characters to each other, and hence, in 
the prologue to the ‘ Menachmi’—where he states that a mer- 
chant had two sons exactly alike, one of whom was lost, and 
educated at Epidamnum, while the other remained at home at 
Syracuse—we discover the same careful spirit, the same straining 
after excessive clearness, which we marked in the ‘ Amphitryo.’ 
The scene is laid at Epidamnum, where the lost Menachmus, 
who has married a wealthy wife, and has inherited the fortune of 
the man who adopted and educated him, is residing in great 
opulence. He is, however, a gentleman of sadly loose morals, for 
not only does he carry on an intrigue with the courtesan Ero- 
tium, but he robs his wife of her finery to bestow it on his mis- 
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tress. His very first appearance is with a cloak (pallium) which 
he has carried off, and i very first act is to give this to Erotium, 
and to propose a supper with her and the parasite Peniculus. 
The lady prepares the supper, and awaits the return of the gen- 
tleman, when Sosicles, the Syracusan brother, who has likewise 
taken the name of Menxchmus, and who is travelling over the 
known world in search of the one lost in infancy, is seen before 
her door. She at once takes him for her lover, and invites him 
into her house, where he eats the supper, and makes merry. The 
cloak is given to him that some alteration may be made in it, and 
this he considers as lawful prize, resolving never to return it. 
Having ‘left the house of the courtesan, Menxchmus Sosicles 
meets the parasite Peniculus, who is coming to the supper, and 
who, taking him for the other Menxchmus, is so annoyed at 
finding that he is not recognised, but is absolutely ‘ cut,’ that he 
runs to the wife and reveals to her the whole affair of the cloak. 
Hence, when Menechmus the Epidamniam returns from the 
forum, where he has been detained, he finds a pretty nest of 
hornets in store for him. His wife reviles him bitterly for his 
conduct, and when he goes to the house of his mistress Erotium, 
he finds no better favour there, for as he denies having taken the 
cloak away to be altered, she shuts the door in his face. The 
offended wife calls in her father to take her part, and the next 
Menzxchmus that appears being Sosicles, on him falls the wrath, 
while he protests that both the lady and the old man are utter 
strangers to him. He is now pronounced mad, and a physician 
is sent for, but he departs, and the real Menxchmus reappears. 
The latter is about to be dragged off as a madman by the slaves, when 
he is rescued by the faithful servant of Sosicles, who takes him 
for his master. The brothers appear together at last, and by the aid 
of the servant their relationship is discovered. ‘They now embrace, 
resolve to return to Syracuse, and the servant is liberated. 





The MERCATOR takes its name from a young gentleman, whom 
his father, to keep out of mischief, has sent to sea as a merchant. 
When he returns he does not show any great sign of reformation, 
as he brings home with him a beautiful woman he has purchased 
at Rhodes. The father visiting the ship, the young man’s ser- 
vant, to shield his master, tells him that the fair slave has been 
purchased for his mother. <A sight of the imported beauty soon 
converts the father from a severe to an amorous old man, and he 
does all he can to dissuade his son from giving the slave to his 
mother, pretending that he has a friend who will pay a good price 
for her. ‘The son, in despair at the prospect of losing his mistress, 
feigns that he also has a friend who is willing to purchase the 
slave, and an admirable comic scene arises from the contention of 
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the two, each defending his own fictitious position with rising 
firmness. The father a last gets an old friend to seed the 
damsel from the ship, and to keep her for awhile in his own 
house. The poor friend is thus drawn into a scrape, as his wife, 
suddenly coming from the country, and finding a strange female 
in the house, suspects that he has procured a mistress for himself. 
His son, who is a friend of the young Mercator, recognises the 
female slave, and exonerates his father; while the father of the 
Mercator is made so ashamed of his own amorous propensities, 
that he willingly allows his son quiet possession of his mistress. 





The Mites GLortosvs, in that portion of it which exhibits 
the character of the hero, has already been adverted to. The 
piece is also remarkable for a contrivance to produce confusion, 
which is the very reverse of the one employed in the ‘ Menzchmi’ 
and the ‘ heii! There we have two persons taken for 
one; here one person, by means of a communication through a 
party-wall, is made to pass for two. The soldier has purchased a 
mistress, to whom the young lover of the piece is excessively de- 
voted, and the latter, following the soldier to his own country, 
takes up his residence with an old gentleman, who inhabits the 
next house, and who is a happy a of the merry old man, 
as distinguished from the aged rake so common in Plautus. By 
an opening in the wall the lovers are enabled to communicate 
with each other, but on one occasion the lady is seen by one of 
the soldier’s servants in the room of her admirer, next door. 
This creates a difficulty; but the means of communication bemg 
kept a secret, she appears first at one door and then at the other, 
so that the soldier’s servant is made to believe that it is a sister of 
his master’s lady who is the mistress of the next door neighbour, 
and that there is a wonderful family likeness between the two. 
The merry old man, to release his young friend’s mistress from 
the soldier, pretends to have a wife, and procures a courtesan to 
sustain the character. The soldier flatters himself that he is a 
decided ‘ lady-killer,’ and that his particular forte consists in 
making havoc among married women. An amorous message 
from the pretended wife next door is therefore the very bait fitted 
to catch him; and to make room for this new amour, he dismisses 
his old mistress, who sails home with her delighted lover. The 
poor soldier, entering the old man’s house to visit the supposed 
wife, is seized, and severely beaten as an ee 
rather too severely considering the whole affair is a mere trick. 
But ferocity in the corporal punishment of his dramatis persone is 
not unfrequent in Plautus. 





The MosTeLLaR1A, the next play in alphabetical order, is an 
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admirable work, both for the ingenuity of the intrigue and for the 
liveliness and reality of the scenes. It opens with an excellent 
dialogue between two servants, who revile each other with all the 
force of two rival hinds in Theocritus or Virgil, the country ser- 
vant reproaching the town servant, Tranio, with corrupting his 

oung master, Philolacles. The youth’s father, Theuropides, has 
in been absent on a mercantile expedition, and during the time 
all kinds of debauchery have been indulged in at home. But a 
beautiful tone is given to this course of dissipation by the young 
man’s devotion to his mistress, Philematium, whom he has freed; 
and a more charming scene can scarcely be conceived than one 
where he, unseen, watches her decorating herself, and hears her 
reject the advice of a mercenary friend, to neglect him and attend 
more to her own interest. It is not often that Plautus gives us 
a picture of a devoted attachment, but when he does, as here and 
in the ‘ Curculio,’ it is singularly vivid and impassioned. The 
comparative tranquillity of this beautiful scene leads to another of 
a more bustling description. A friend of Philolacles comes drunk 
with his mistress Delphium, and we have a capital vignette, as it 
were, of the excesses of an antique supper. In the midst of the 
mirth the old gentleman, Theuropides, suddenly returns. The 
whole party is in terror, with the exception of the drunken friend, 
whom it is impossible to rouse to a sense of his danger. The ser- 
vant, Tranio, however, undertakes to prevent the father’s entrance 
into the house, and locking the revellers in, meets the old man in 
the outside, and boldly tells him that the place is uninhabited, 
his son having left it because it is haunted ! onl the apparitions 
(mostra pro monstra) which are supposed to infest the house, the 
play takes its name. The old man gulps down the lie, but a new 
difficulty appears in the shape of a money: lender, to whom Philo- 
lacles is indebted, and who now thrusts himself forward. The 
ingenious Tranio is not at a loss, but finding that he cannot deny 
the debt, tells the father that his son, having got rid of the haunted 
house, has been forced to borrow money to purchase another. This 
account is so far satisfactory, that the father promises to pay the 
money-lender, but he evinces a most inconvenient curiosity to see the 
newly-purchased house. Tranio, whose wits are truly inexhaust- 
ible, coolly informs Theuropides, that a neighbouring house is the 
newly-purchased property, and on his entering this domicile to in- 
spect it, contrives to tell the owner, Simo, that his master is build- 
ing a house of his own, and wants to see his to take pattern by it. 
At the same time, to prevent conversation between the two old gen- 
tlemen taking an unlucky turn, he makes Theuropides believe that 
Simo has sold the house most unwillingly, and that it will hurt 
his feelings to advert to the purchase. This ingenious fabric of 
mystification soon topples down, by a discovery that the old house 
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is not deserted, and that the new house is yet unbought. The 
end of the play is not equal to the beginning. Tranio, to save 
himself from punishment, clings to an altar, until his old master, 
at the intercession of his son’s friend, proclaims a general amnesty. 





The Persa, which is by no means one of the best pieces, is 
somewhat remarkable from the circumstance that the lover of the 
piece is a slave, and that the whole action takes place in the ab- 
sence of his master. This slave, Toxilus, wishes to liberate his 
mistress from a leno, and that he may be enabled to do this, he 
prevails on a parasite, his friend, to let his daughter be sold to 
this Jeno in the disguise of a Persian slave. Another slave, Sa- 
garistio, lends Toxilus the money with which he liberates his mis- 
tress, and by the sale of the parasite’s daughter, which is made b 
the same Sagaristio in disguise, the Jeno is made to refund. No 
sooner has this unhappy wight completed his new purchase, than 
the parasite appears and claims his daughter as a free woman. The 
leno, rating all parties for this manifest swindle, is severely 
handled by the doves, who are recreating themselves at supper, 
and the conclusion of the piece is thus characterized by somewhat 
of the same rude brutality which forms the catastrophe of the 
* Miles Gloriosus.’ 





The P&NULUS is exceedingly valuablé to philologists, from the 
circumstance that it contains a soliloquy and some Sine in the 
ancient Carthaginian language; but asa drama it does not stand 
much higher than the one immediately preceding. Two Cartha- 
ginian kinsmen have lost their children. One has had a son carried 
off to Calydon, where he has been adopted and educated; the other 
has two pdm Pg who have fallen into the power of a leno, who 
designs them for prostitution. The first of these kinsmen is dead: 
the other is travelling in search of his daughters. Agorastocles, 
the lost son, has fallen in love with one of the leno’s damsels, and 
contrives a plan for liberating her, which is more dishonest than 
ingenious. He disguises one of his servants, who is personall 

unknown to the Jeno, and makes him enter the house tie wit 

asum of money. This done, he asks the Jeno for his servant, and 
receives as. an answer that no such person has entered the house: 
the leno not — that the last comer is actually a slave of 
Agorastocles. The whole affair takes place in the presence of 
witnesses; and Agorastocles being enabled to convict the leno of a 


robbery, has him completely in his power. It turns out, however, 

that he might have attained his object without having recourse to 

this very clumsy and barefaced stratagem; for Hanno, the second 

of the two Carthaginian kinsmen, arriving, recognises his daughters, 
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proves their freedom, and gives the eldest in marriage to Agoras- 
tocles. It is worthy of observation that those jokes, which in 
modern farces turn on misunderstanding French phrases, and in- 
terpreting them into an odd sort of English, find a parallel in this 
play, where the comic servant interprets some of the Carthaginian 
nguage according to a similarity of the words with Latin. 





The PsEUDOLUS, according to a tradition, is one of two plays 
which Plautus himself esteemed most of all his works, the other 
one being the ‘ Truculentus.’ The piece has also attracted the 
attention of the curious, from the supposition that it contains a 
description of the person of the author under the character of the 
servant Pseudolus. A somewhat dark complexion, red hair, a pro- 
jecting stomach, thick legs, a large head, red lips, a eyes, and 
extremely large feet, were, if this hypothesis be true, the personal 
peculiarities of the Roman dramatist. The basis, however, on 
which it rests, seems to be a very meager one. On the authority of 
Festus, we learn that the proper name of the poet was no more 
than Marcus Accius, and that ‘ Plautus’ was added to signify the 
flatness of his feet, the word being originally ‘ Plotus.’ Accord- 
ing to some opinions, ‘ Plotus’ is an Umbrian word; —— 
to others (the most feasible) it is simply an alteration of the Gree 
word mdaris. The largeness of the feet being fixed upon by one 
of the characters in the play, as the mark which above all others 
distinguished Pseudolus, it was considered that Plautus had his 
own flat feet in view, and hence that the whole description was 
accurate. Such is the theory! Pseudolus, from whom the pla 
takes its name, is an artful servant who obtains a mistress for his 
young master by a plan somewhat similar to the one adopted by 
Curculio, that is by surreptitiously obtaining a token. It has, 
however, this peculiarity: the servant puts his old master on his 
guard that he is going to play him some trick, and openly 
tells him that he will deceive him in spite of his vigilance. The 
foundation is the old story of a youth’s we for a female slave, the 
property of a leno, but the girl’s position is exhibited in a more 
striking manner than usual, for we have the /eno preparing to cele- 
brate his birthday, marshalling all his slaves, and telling the fe- 
males what revenue he expects from their lovers, This picture 
of the system of an ancient ‘ house of ill fame’ is very curious. 
Pseudolus having told Simo, the young man’s father, that he will 
take the female slave from the leno, in defiance of his (the father’s) 
care, the worthy parent posts off to the leno’s house, and warns 
him against some stratagem. The damsel has already been sold to 
a soldier, who has paid three-fourths of the purchase-money, and 
on the arrival of a messenger from him with a token and the 
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balance, she is to be delivered up. Now comes the ‘ Curculio’ 
trick. Pseudolus intercepts the soldier’s messenger, making him 
believe that he is a servant of the leno, who is from home; and the 
messenger gives him the token, though he is wary enough not to 
part with the money; promising to call again, pay the required 
sum, and fetch away the girl. The small balance is soon borrowed 
of a friend, and a servant unknown to the Jeno is sent by Pseu- 
dolus armed with this sum and the token, and brings away the 

irl accordingly. The leno believing that it is now ameniile for 

seudolus to succeed, is so unwary in his delight, that he promises 
Simo twenty mine if he should be cmenmbeh As he thinks 
the girl is in the hands of the soldier, this offer seems safe enough; 
but the return of the soldier’s messenger shows that he has been 
outwitted. Simo, who is highly amused, forgives Pseudolus, and 
presents him a sum of money, according to an understanding at the 
beginning of the piece, while the poor leno is as usual the sufferer; 
having to pay Simo, and also to make good to the soldier the 
money he has received for the female slave. 





Quite of an opposite character to this play of intrigue is the 
drama that follows it—the romantic Rupens. The means of 
solving the plot by a casket of infants’ toys, are the same as those 
employed in so many pieces ; an unprincipled Jeno is still the party 
against whom all energies are to be directed; but by the transfer 
of the scene to the sea-side, by making the action of the comedy 
take place in the face of roaring waves and wrecked vessels, a 
different character is impressed on the whole. The prologue is 
spoken by Arcturus, the star of storms, ‘ the most terrible of 
heavenly signs—fierce when rising, fiercer still when setting.’ He 
has raised the tempest to wreck the leno, and to bring back to 
Cyrenz the virgin he was taking to Sicily. It is Arcturus who 
by this storm punishes the wicked, and restores the lost child to 
her parent; and by this moral purpose of a — we cannot 
help being reminded of Shakspeare’s Prospero. (In these allego- 
rical prologues of Plautus, which we have not as yet touched upon, 
there is something exceedingly striking. In the ‘ Aulularia,’ 
where the piece turns on the treasure under the hearth, the Lar, 
or god of the hearth, introduces the fable. In the ‘ Trinumus,’ 
where a youth has squandered his property, we are prepared for 
the subject by a dialogue between Luxury and her daughter 
Poverty. But none of these prologues take so poetical a form as 
the one spoken by Arcturus, where the very principle of tem 
is personified. e play opens with Demones, an old exile from 
Athens, and his servant Sceparnio, repairing their dwelling from 
the ravages of the recent tempest, which is thus in the most lively 
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manner still kept before us. Pleusidippus, the lover of the piece, 
inquires of these after Labrax, the leno, who has invited him to 
the temple of Venus in the vicinity. The youth has we a sum 
in advance towards the purchase of Palcestra, a damsel belonging 
to the leno, of whom he is enamoured; but the leno defrauding 
him, has carried her off in a vessel bound for Sicily, at the sug- 
gestion of a friend, who promises him a better market there. 
He learns to his despair, that no one has been to the 
temple of Venus, and thus finds he has been deceived. He has 
no sooner departed, than the servant sees a boat in the distance. It 
is upset, but the two females who are in it succeed in reaching 
the shore, the whole scene being vividly described by the servant 
who beholds it. These women are Paleestra, and her fellow-servant, 
who are at first parted, but afterwards meet on the shore and take 
refuge in the Temple of Venus, where they are kindly received 
by the old priestess. Unluckily the Jeno and his friend are also 
saved from the wreck, and appear mutually reproaching each other 
for the calamity that has befallen them. Labrax, who in this 
piece adds impiety to the other vices of a leno, discovering his 
women in the temple, attempts to drag them from it; but this 
wickedness creates a general indignation, and Demones and his 
servants rush to the defence of the sanctuary. The leno is at 
length removed by Pleusidippus, who, having a fair title to Pa- 
leestra, carries him off to justice. Palestra, who lke many 
others has been lost in her infancy, has kept by her a casket con- 
taining the testimonials of her birth, in the hope of being at some 
future period restored to her family: and she 1s much grieved at 
the loss of this during the tempest. It is dragged from the water 
by Gripus, a servant of Demones, who is out on a fishing expe- 
dition, and Trachalio, the servant of Pleusidippus, perceiving the 
acquisition, disputes with him concerning the possession of the 
prize. Dzemones is referred to as umpire, and by the casket dis- 
covers that Palcestra is his own daughter. She is of course 
married to Pleusidippus. The play takes its name from the 
cable (rudens) to which the casket is attached. 


The Sticnus is a very meager piece, and rather seems a hint 
for a comedy than a comedy itself. ‘Two sisters are married to 
men of ruined fortunes, who have been absent on a mercantile ex- 
a for some years. ‘Their father wishes them to seek other 

usbands; but they remain constant. At last, to their great joy, 
their husbands return loaded with wealth. Stichus, the servant 
who gives the name to the piece, has nothing to do with the plot, 
but merely appears at the end, where he makes merry with a friend, 
and their common mistress(!). The only character of interest is 
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Gelasimus, a very excellent parasite, whom we have had oc- 
casion to quote in illustrating his class. 

The Trinumvs, as we have already mentioned, was esteemed 
by Lessing in his youth, as being after the ‘ Captivi,’ the best pla 
of Plautus. A high honourable feeling prevails throughout, which 
must make it particularly acceptable to those who prefer the 
moral domestic comedy, to the comedy of honour and intrigue. 
Lesbonicus is a wild young man, who in the absence of his father 
has dissipated his property. Both he and his sister have been left 
in the charge of an honest old man, named Callicles, together with 
a sum of money, concealed in the house by the father before his 
departure. The reckless career of Lesbonicus obliging him to 
eel the house, Callicles buys it, that the treasure may not be lost; 
for he is afraid to reveal its existence to the reckless youth, lest 
his extravagance should lead to the dissipation ofthat also. Lysiteles, 
a moral young man—quite unique in the dramas of Plautus—but 
a friend of Lesbonicus, kindly offers marriage to his sister without a 
dowery; while the proud spirit of Lesbonicus, who with all his 
faults is a noble fellow, rises at the thought of his sister being dis- 

sed of in a manner so dishonourable to the family, and is will- 
ing to part with the one small field which is left. Callicles wish- 
ing to prevent this, but not to discover the treasure, hires an actor 
to wait upon Lesbonicus, pretending that he is a messenger from 
his absent father, and that a dowery for the sister is in his (Cal- 
licles’s) hands. This dowery he really intends to provide out of 
the hidden treasure, and it is from the hire of the actor (éres 
nummi) that the piece is named. ‘The father himself returns, 
and a comic scene 1s obtained by his meeting with the actor, who 
does not know him, and who tells his falsehood to a bad purpose. 
With the forgiveness of the dissolute son, and the marriage of 
Lysiteles to the daughter, the piece terminates. By the honest 
old friend; the benevolent ‘good young man;’ Pm the reckless 
youth, with that very popular attribute, a ‘ good heart;’ we are 
constantly reminded of one of the sentimental comedies of the 
last century. 








The TrucuLentvs, the last play in this long list, is, as 
Lessing properly observes, the most defective of all the dramas of 
Plautus; and if it be true that he esteemed it one of the best of 
his works, it is but a proof, among many others, that authors are 
not the most sagacious judges of their own productions. We 
shall not bestow many lines on this disagreeable and uninteresting 
play. A courtesan of the vilest description preserves her influ- 
ence over three lovers, acting on one of them by means of a sup- 
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ititious child, of whom she pretends he is the father. The plot 
1s not in the slightest degree ingenious, and wearies by its dull 
monotony of vice. From a rugged slave, who is first a woman- 
hater, and is afterwards captivated by a harlot, it takes its name. 





We have gone through the range of characters which ap 

in the Drama of Plautus, and the list of comedies he has left. To 
those who, having finished what is ordinarily deemed a course of 
education, make the study of the classics the recreation and de- 
light of their leisure hours, we may appear to have performed 
a useless task in describing so minutely a series of plays 
which possess not the charms of novelty, and are so com- 

letely accessible to all who have been liberally brought up. 

ut to a larger class, we firmly believe, this slight indication of 
the treasures which are contained in the works of one of the 
greatest comic writers who ever existed, will be found acceptable, 
and may prompt them to visit the old fount of Latinity, which 
they have as yet left untasted. If we have entered into no 
learned disquisition on the works of Marcus Accius Plautus, we 
have done enough to show the fund of invention and of humour 
which is exhibited in his writings; and that in them may be 
sought most of those combinations, which elicit the ‘ roar’ at the 
modern farce. Few dramatic authors, who have left so many 
plays, have left so large a proportion that will amply repay pe- 
rusal, from their intrinsic dramatic merits: and however we may 
admire the elegance and delicacy of Terence, we not only sub- 
scribe to the opinion that he is far inferior to Plautus in the ‘ vis 
comica,’ but add our conviction, that in vivid pictures of life, in 
ingenious combination, in striking situation,—in short, in almost 
every feature that distinguishes the dramatist from the mere 
elegant writer, he must succumb to his ruder predecessor. M. 
Nisard, in his work on the decline of Roman literature, mentions, 
as one of the features of that decline, the preference which the 
later Romans showed to Plautus above Terence. But M. Nisard 
looks upon the works of Racine and Corneille as the height of 
human perfection; and it is therefore no marvel that the few bad 

uns and low jests of Plautus should blunt his sense for the strong 
irresistible humour. We, who have the excellences of Plautus 


fast in our minds, fully feel the force of the epitaph composed by 
old Varro: 


Postquam morte eaptus est Plautus, 
Comeedia lugit, scene est deserta; 
Deinde risus, lusus, jocusque et numeri 
Innumeri simul omnes collachrymarunt. 
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Art. XV.—Les Mystéres de Paris. (The Mysteries of Paris.) Par 
EvucGeine Sue. 6 vols. Paris. 1843. 


THE royal personages who figure in the Scott romances are amo 
the “eae caniien if not a of the characters which the =~ 
lightful novelist has introduced to us. He was, if we mistake 
not, the first romantic author who dealt with kings and princes 
familiarly. Charles and Louis are made to laugh before us as 
unconcernedly as schoolboys; Richard takes his share of canary 
out of the cup of Friar Tuck; and the last words we hear from 
James are, that the cockaleeky is growing cold. What is it that 
— us in the contemplation of these royal people so employed? 

y are we more amused with the notion of a —— the broad 
grin, than with the hilariousness of a commoner? t minghi 
of grandeur and simplicity, that ticklish conjunction of awe an 
frivolity, are wonderfully agreeable to the reader; and we are all 
charmed to know how heroes appear in the eyes of their valets de 
chambre. 

The drama, of course, was not slow to seize upon the means of 
ss which the introduction of royal characters ensures; and 
as tragedy delighted in former days to describe the crimes and 
sorrows of the owners of thrones and sceptres, comedy and farce 
have made free with their eccentricities and foibles; and we have 
had on our own stage Charles XII. inducing Mr. Liston to , 
Frederick the Great presiding over a love intrigue, and a score of 
other great potentates employed in no more dignified way. 

The French have carried this style of romance almost as far as 
possible, and have, especially of late years, introduced us to a 
number of queens regnant, visionary empresses, and grand du- 
chesses of German states, involved in a number of comic love- 
intrigues, and treated just as familiarly as the simplest soubrette. 
Last winter, for instance, you might see two pieces of a night at the 
‘ Palais Royal’ Theatre, in one of which the Empress Catherine was 
in love with a corporal of her guard, while in a second, a queen 
of Portugal was desperately amourachée of an humble captain of 
dragoons. At the ‘Comic Opera’ there was another queen of Por- 
tugal and another love-intrigue, in M. Seribe’s piece of the 
‘ Diamans de la Couronne.’ At the ‘ Théatre Francais,’ in the same 
indefatigable writer's comedy of the ‘ Verre d’Eau,’ her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Anne (as our readers may more fully have observed 
in a former part of this review) was laying bare the secrets of her 
heart in the same easy way; and at the ‘ Vaudeville,’ Mons. 
Arnal was just married to a reigning princess of Baden, and the 
audience were convulsed with laughter at the jocular perplexities 
of their serene highnesses. 
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Such a decided exhibition of the public taste was not likely to 
be lost upon a gentleman of M. Eugene Sue’s extreme cleverness, 
and we owe to it, as we fancy, the chief character of the singular 
novel before us. ‘ The public likes princes en deshabille. Let us 

ive them one,’ says our novelist, ‘ who shall be as striking as 
enon Alraschid; who shall be as majestic as Apollo, and as 
vulgar as a commis-voyageur ; who shall lead us, in his august 
company, from the sublime to the familiar, and from the ridiculous to 
the terrible. Let us mingle together the highest and the lowest of 
mankind in a confusion so amazing, and find such virtues in vice, 
such vices in virtue, as never novel-reader or writer has yet had 
the sense to discover. We know our simple public, what its rank 
is, and what its amount of intelligence; it ne to indulge its 
appetite for wonder; it is as far removed from the society of 
— and grandees, as it is from that of murderers and convicts; 
et us bring high and low together in a tale, and keep our readers 
in a perpetual delight of breathless terror. 

' Knd as in the novels of our compeers, Soulié, Dumas, and 
the rest, the nation has been entertained with accounts of a 
particular vice, until really the descriptions of it interest no longer, 
and apologies for the infidelity of wives actually provoke yawns 
and ennui, in place of tears and sympathy; let us, in the intrigues 
which it may be necessary for our purpose to introduce into our 
narrative, take the virtuous side. Let all our heroines be modest, 
and only outraged so much as shall be necessary to provoke com- 
passion for their fate. This at least has not been essayed in French 
romance since the new school was founded, and on this principle 
we may manage to excite the reader's feelings, even while we are 
preaching the sternest virtue; and, while writing sentiments 
that would do honour to a saint, we may make a book quite as 
wicked as any reasonable novel-reader can desire.’ 

In a word, we believe ‘ Mathilde,’ and the romance before us, 
by the same ingenious author, to be quite as much works of cal- 
culation and trade, as any bale of French goods that is shipped for 
a foreign market, and has been prepared to suit the wants and 
catch the eyes of customers abroad: such for instance, as new 
fashions for the ladies, cases of claret and champagne for the plant- 
ers, and a pretty assortment of glass beads, red cloth, and hatchets, 
for the savages with whom the merchant proposes to trade. Of 
all the literary merchants in France, M. Sue is unquestionably 
the most successful: he has kept the town with him for three 
years. While Soulié has been obliged to subside into the minor 
papers, while even Balzac has grown wearisome with his mono- 
tonous thrummings on the cracked old string, while Dumas 
has become common, and his fiftieth volume of ‘ Impressions de 
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Voyage’ appears to impress nobody,—all the world is still eager 
to know the fate of M. Sue’s heroes and heroines, and the 
happy inventor of those personages is rewarded for his labours, it 
is said, at the rate of three francs a line. 

Three francs a line! Think of that, ye poor scribes in Eng- 
land, who get but one thirtieth part of that same sum for the pro- 
duce of your brains! Every feuilleton of ‘ Mathilde’ in the ‘ Débats’ 
contains many hundred lines: these feuilletons appear many times 
in a week: how often, then, in a year? Then there is the copy- 
right afterwards; so that every volume is a little fortune. Nor 
should this point have been mentioned at all, but that we are per- 
fectly sure it is the main point with M. Sue; who, so long as he 
receives three francs per line, will be pretty careless as to the rest, 
we take it; and will not be deterred by any scruples of taste or 
conscience, or be induced to alter his course from any desire for 
reputation, or indeed for any consideration whatever, unless, of 
course, that of four francs per line. 

He is, then, as we fancy, a quack, certainly; but one of the 
cleverest quacks now quacking; and a great deal more amusing 
than many dullards of his trade, who have a perfect beliefin them- 
selves, and outrage art, sense, and style, out of their confidence 
that their stupid exaggerations are the result of a vast imagina- 
tion and an undoubted genius. Appearing as the work before us 
does, in almost daily chapters, in the ‘Débats’ newspaper, the 
concluding sentence of each section is a mark of extreme inge- 
nuity on the writer’s part. No story-teller on the point of a 
round his hat for contributions among the audience, ever stoppe 
in his narrative more dexterously. One must hear what is to 
come at any cost: and so, with Monsieur Sue, the man who has 
read the ‘ Débats’ of Tuesday, must read the ‘ Débats’ of Wed- 
nesday. The heroine is just carried off and thrust gagged into a 
hackney-coach; the hero is plunged into a vault, and the water 
has just risen up to his neck; the monster is on the point of 
being punished for, or being triumphant in, his favourite crime. 
Read we must, and in spite of ourselves; and the critic ow the 
truth must out, that critics are mortal), though compelled for 
conscience-sake to abuse this book, is obliged honestly to confess 
that he has read every single word of it, and with the greatest in- 
terest, too. Here we are, in company with his Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke, assisting at the most magnificent assembly of the 
beau monde; we accompany him in his disguise into the societ 
of the most prodigious rascals; we tremble for his royal highness’s 
life, while at the same time we have the greatest confidence in his 

‘ consummate valour and strength; and, finally, though we know 
all this is sheer folly, bad taste, and monstrous improbability, yet 
we continue to read to the last page. 
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It is only then that the reader pauses to take breath; and, con- 
sidering over the subject which amused him, mayhap feels 
rather ashamed of himself for having been so excited and em- 

loyed. What right has a reasonable being to spend precious 
Sasi over this preposterous, improbable, impossible tale? Did 
you not know, all the while you read, that every one of the cha- 
ractersin that book were absurd caricatures? Do you not blush to 
have been interested by brutal tales of vice and blood? All this 
the repentant reader acknowledges, and cries out ‘ Mea culpa;’ but 
try him with a novel the next holiday, and see whether he will fall 
into the same error or not? More philosophers than one would stop 
to see Punch, if they were sure nobody saw them: and there’s many 
a philanthropist has seen a boxing-match, from beginning to end. 
ith regard to the work before us, we find, after laying down 
the first volume of the six that have already appeared (how many 
more are to come, the author himself does not probably know), 
we find, we say, that we have been guilty of being interested in 
a history, of which, chapter by chapter, the following is an accu- 
rate summary : 


I, After warning his readers, in a solemn preface, of the dreadful 
secrets which he is about to lay bare to them, our author at once 
introduces us to three of the chief personages of his history; and 
the scene is in the dirty court of the house of a receiver of stolen 
goods, in which pleasant locality an appropriate incident occurs. 

A poor young creature of seventeen, who, for the sweetness of 
her voice, 1s called La Goualeuse, or the Singer, and for the inno- 
cence and beauty of her looks, Fleur de Marie, flies into the 
court, from the pursuit of a white-haired, red-whiskered, red-eyed 
ruffian, known to his friends and at the galleys, where he passed 
fifteen years, under the terrible name of the Chourineur, the 
Stabber, or Knifer. The chourineur wants the goualeuse to treat 
him to drink; but the latter refusing, the stabber rushes after her 
to beat her; and has just seized her, and is about to put his threat 
into execution, when a young fellow steps opportunely forward, 
and puts himself before the goualeuse, in a boxing attitude. The 
two gentlemen proceed at once to fisticuffs. 

The ‘ milling match’ is described with great accuracy and 
gusto. The brute strength of the stabber has no chance against 
the science of the stranger, who beats him most completely; after 
which (for though the stabber was about to beat the poor young 
girl, and has committed a murder or two in his time, he is as good- 
natured and honest a kind creature as ever lived), after which, quite 
delighted at the elegant manner in which his opponent has over- 
come him, the stabber gratefully accepts an invitation to supper with 
his conqueror, who likewise proposes the same repast to the goualeuse. 
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They go accordingly to supper at the house of THE OGRESS. 

II. The Ogress is the landlady of a tavern in the cité; which, 
though it has a White Rabbit for a sign, isno more called by that 
name, than the landlady is by her paternal one. The White Rabbit is 
called by the frequenters of the place, the ‘ Tapis Franc,’ which 
cannot be translated into comprehensible English, but would be 
called, in slang language, the boozing ken. 

Here several guests were assembled: viz.— 

1, A young thief drinking brandy. 

2, Two murderers at supper. 

3, A spy, who watches the two murderers, and presently goes 
out, leaving our friends to sit down to — 

Being at supper (over a dish made of ‘ fowls’ giblets, pie-crust, 
fishes’-tails, cutlet-bones, cheese, vegetables, woodcocks’-heads, 
fry, savoy-cakes, and salad’—delectable repast !)—our three friends 
proceed to relate their histories. 

III. The goualeuse begins. She is the daughter of she knows 
not whom. When a very little girl she fell into the hands of a 
dreadful woman, called the chouette: a cruel, hook-nosed, one- 
eyed woman, who, while she sold fried potatoes on the Pont-Neuf, 
employed her little protégée in the vending of barley-sugar in the 
same locality. If the goualeuse sold ten sous’ worth of barley- 
sugar, she received on going home a crust of bread for her 
supper ; if she could not dispose of goods to that amount, she 
received a beating and no supper. She oftener received the 
beating than the supper. 

Tired of this tyranny (whereof we have no space to give the 
details), the goualeuse, who was a spirited little creature, one day 
actually ate up her commodity of barley-sugar before her mis- 
tress’s eyes, and having at night been punished by that personage 
(the chouette pulled out one of the goualeuse’s teeth, with a threat to 
continue the treatment daily), the goualeuse determined to run 
away. 

She ran away. She was taken up as a vagrant, sent to a house 
of detention as having no friends or passport, confined at the 
house of detention until she was sixteen, when she was told to go 
and get her own living, and received a little capital of 300 francs, 
the produce of her labour while in the house. 

This sum of money the young woman spent very carelessly, 
and having given away her last fifty francs to a poor woman m 
distress (who was afterwards murdered by her husband), the 
goualeuse had no other resource but shame, and became the 
creature of the ogress in whose house she lived. With all this, and 
although she had been accustomed to drinking, and although she 
had been educated in a prison, and although she earned her 
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livelihood in the way indicated, perhaps the world never con- 
tained a more lovely, fascinating, delicate, sweet creature, than 
the goualeuse. 

IV. It is now the turn of the knifer or chourineur to tell his 
story. He, too, was the son of mystery. His early days he spent 
in sleeping under the bridges and about the limekilns. He then 
became an assistant to the knackers, or horse-killers, at Mont- 
faugon, and naturally of an ardent temperament, he speedily 
conquered his first repugnance to the killing of horses, and 
‘knifed, and knifed, and knifed,’ until he delighted in blood. 
After his day’s labour, he used to feed on a horse-steak: not the 
steak of a horse killed by himself or his friends, for that kind of 
meat is sold to the restaurateurs, but of an animal that died a 
natural death. All his joy was knifing, and he grew so savage 
and ferocious that he became too violent even for the knackers, 
who ended by dismissing him. 

He had but one resource—to go into the army. He did so: 
and might probably in better times have directed his knifing to 
some honourable purpose, but there was no war, and his heroism 
consequently took an unhealthy turn. One day his sergeant began 
to cane him, on which, seizing his knife, he knifed the sergeant: 
he knifed the privates: he knifed until he was finally over- 
oven and, brought before a court-martial, was condemned to 

fteen years at the galleys. 

He passed the prescribed time at that nursery of morality. 
But though a murderer by taste, and though his education was 
even worse than that of the goualeuse, he retained always the 
highest principles of honour, and was in fact, as we have stated, 
the most generous and kind-hearted of men. 

V. The young man who gave the knifer the beating, now tells 
his story. He is, says he, a fan-painter by trade; but this is 
only his joking. He is, in fact, no other than His Royau Hicu- 
NEss Gustavus Rodolph, Grand Duke of Gerolstein, residing at 
Paris, under the name of Count de Duren. 

[ Whiist he is talking re-enter spy, with Bow-street officers; 
spy points out the two murderers. Combat between mur- 
derers and police. Exeunt police and murderers, one of 
whom, refusing to walk, is carried to a hackney-coach. 

They are no sooner gone but a gentleman and lady arrive. The 
lady has a hooked nose, a wicked face, and one green eye. ‘ The 
gentleman was not above five feet two or three inches in height: 
his head, of an enormous size, was sunk between two large, high, 
powerful, fleshy shoulders, which were clearly seen under the folds 
of his blouse : his arms were long and muscular, his hands short, 
and covered with hair to the finger-tips: his legs were a little bent, 
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but his enormous calves gave evidence of athletic strength. As 
for his face, nothing can be imagined more frightful than it was. 
It was scarred all over with deep, livid cicatrices. The corrosive 
action of vitriol had swelled his i; s, the cartilages of his nose had 
been cut, of which two shapeless iia replaced the nostrils. His 
eyes, very bright, very little, very round, gleamed with ferocity; 
his forehead, flattened like that of a tiger, disappeared under a 
cap of red fur, which looked like the mane of a monster,’ 

This gentleman, called at the galleys the Maitre d’Ecole (on 
account of his polite manners and learning), was in fact a person 
of very good birth, who, condemned to the Bagne for life, on 
account of a murder he had committed, had managed to escape, 
and in order to prevent all further recognition, had smeared his 
face with vitriol, and cut the cartilages of his nose. As for his 
lady, she was no other than the chouette, who recognised pre- 
sently her poor goualeuse; and the Maitre d’Ecole taking a fancy 
to the young woman, orders her to come home with him instanter. 

She flies for rescue to her former preserver. The Maitre 
d’Ecole puts himself at the door in a boxing attitude, and a se- 
rious combat is just going to ensue, when a man appears at the 
door over the shoulder of the Maitre d’Ecole, and says (in 
English), ‘ My lord, Tom and Sarah are here.’ 

Rodolph has only time to knock down the Maitre d’Ecole and 
to disappear, when, 

VI. Tom and Sarah arrive. Tom is Sir Thomas Seyton of 
Halsbury. Sarah, his sister, is the Countess Sarah Macgregor. 
In former days she had been privately married to Prince Rodolph, 
then only hereditary prince of Gerolstein ; but the marriage had 
been annulled, and the daughter they had had, had been carried off 
by Sarah, then lost, and supposed to be dead. Sarah comes to 
the boozing ken disguised as a man. What does her ladyship 
want in such a place, and in such a costume? She wants to 
hnow why Rodolph came to the tavern! 

VII. Going from the tavern (and serve them quite right) the 
countess and Tom Seyton of Halsbury are robbed in the street 
by the Maitre d’Ecole and the chouette, who take from them 
their money and papers. 

Will you gain some more money ? asks Sarah with great pre- 
sence of mind of the Maitre d’Ecole. He naturally assents. 
Come then, says her ladyship, to a certain place, and I will tell 
you what you are to do. 

The place is appointed, the parties separate, and—the knifer, 
who has heard every word of their conversation, jumps behind 
the countess’s hackney-coach, and is determined to know their 
future proceedings. 
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VIII. Rodolph, resolved to rescue the goualeuse from her 
degrading position, pays her debts to the ogress, and takes her 
(after a slight interruption, [X.), in a hackney-coach (X.), to (XL), 
a beautiful farm: where there is beautiful fruit, beautiful fields, 
beautiful poultry, beautiful cows, and where, to her indescribable 
joy, she is left with (XII.) Madame George. Be happy for a while, 
poor Fleur de Marie! put on a pretty little country costume 
(that we may be sure is the first thing thought of), milk the cows, 
feed the poultry, water the flowers, and learn your catechism from 
(XIV.) the excellent curate! 

A chapter (XIII.) containing a conversation between Rodolph 
and his fuithful attendant, Sir Walter Murph, we have omitted, 
as not having much to do with the story. . 

XV. The very next day Rodolph meets the Maitre d’Ecole, on 
whom he has a design. He proposes to the Maitre d’Ecole to rob 
a house. The Maitre d’Ecole accedes to the proposal, but sus- 
pecting his comrade (and it must be confessed with some reason), 
vows not to lose sight of him till the deed is done. They go 
ae to a tavern in the neighbourhood of the house, an under- 
ground ‘ cellar’ in the Champs Elysées. Rodolph has managed 
meanwhile to make Sir Walter Murph aware of his project. The 
house, in fact, is Rodolph’s own, and his proposal is to catch the 
schoolmaster there, and once in his power, to get from him the 
pocket-book stolen from the countess, and much further informa- 
tion. 

XVII. The chouette goes to reconnoitre the house: all is so 
safe, that the Maitre d’Ecole thinks he may have the robbing of 
the house for himself: and therefore knocks down Rodolph into 

XVIII. A cellar full of rats and water, in which he is just on 
the point of drowning, when he is rescued by the knifer. 

XIX. Rodolph is brought back to his own house, where he 
recovers, after a severe illness. 

XX. The knifer relates how he has seized upon the school- 
master, after a dreadful combat: and how he discovers the plot 
against Rodolph. 

XXI. RopOLPH PUTS THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EYES OUT! 

In the two remaining chapters of the volume, the prince, in 
order to reward the faithful services of his friend, the knifer, ima- 
gines a reward for him, and accordingly purchases a butcher’s 
shop, into which he inducts the chourineur: but after killing the 
first sheep in his slaughterhouse, the knifer flings down his ‘knife 
—he willshed no more blood, he says: and the prince, applauding 
his determination, sends him out to a farm in Algeria, where his 
courage, energy, and honesty, can be far better employed. 

As for the goualeuse, we need not tell any novel-reader, that 
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she is the long lost daughter of the Prince and the Countess Sarah 
Macgregor: that must have been perceived by the commonest in- 
telligence long ago. 

ere are five more volumes abounding in adventures; but of 
these it will scarcely be necessary to give a résumé. We are 
sometimes introduced to the very finest of fashionable life: then 
again we are carried into the porter’s lodge of honest M. Pipelet, 
whose tribulations are related with a comic force, which Monsieur 
Paul de Kock himself could not surpass: we are taken to St. Lazare, 
the woman’s prison of Paris: into the garret of the grisette: into 
the loft occupied by a starving family: and finally, we are pre- 
sented to a scoundrel, more scoundrelly even than the Maitre 
d@’Ecole, a monster of iron, whom our rescuing, chastising angel of 
a Rodolph, no doubt, will overcome, ere the work is brought to a 
conclusion. 


It will be seen, then, that contrast and action are the merits 
of this novel. It is a work indeed of no slight muscular 
force. Murder and innocence have each other by the throat 
incessantly, and are plunging, and shrieking, and writhing, 
through the numberless volumes. Now crime is throttling 
virtue, and now again virtue has the uppermost, and points 
her bright dagger at the heart of crime. It is that exciting 
contest between the white-robed angel of good, and the black prin- 
ciple of evil, which, as children, we have seen awfully delineated in 
the galanty-show, under the personifications of the devil and the 
baker. And the subject is interesting, let us say what we will: 
if galanty-shows are now what they were some scores of years 
since, that is: still is it a stirring and exciting theme. Sometimes it is 
the devil who disappears conquered, out of the shining disk, leav- 
ing the baker victorious: sometimes it is the baker, who is hurled 
vanquished into the universal blackness, leaving the fiend to shout 
his hideous song of triumph. Last Christmas, no doubt, many hun- 
dred children sat in dark drawing-rooms, and witnessed that alle- 
gorical combat, and clapped hands for the baker, their favourite: 
and looked wistfully at each other when the fight was over, and the 
whole room was awful and dark. 

As with little unreflecting children, home for the holidays, in 
jackets and sugar-loaf buttons; so with those of whom the coat- 
tails have grown, and the stature has extended to six feet, more or 
less. The old subjects interest them; the older they are, — 
the better; they do not care, in their leisure hours, to be called 
upon to think too much; their imaginations are, for the most part, 
of a very simple, unsophisticated sort; and that ty-show 
amuses them more than many a better thing would. Depend upon 
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it, a good play at Astley’s, with plenty of fighting, riding, and the 
old clowns uttering the oldjokes, interest them more than ‘ Hamlet’ 
ever did. It requires not only some trouble, but some brain too, 
to understand ‘ Hamlet:’ any body can understand acombat of six, 
or Harlequin jumping through a clock-case. And provided the 
combat is well combated, people are not too squeamish about the 
dramatic propriety thereof. It lasted for ten minutes: it was 
fought to martial music: it concluded (why, who can tell?) witha 
grand blaze of blue and red lights, squibs, and Catherine-wheels: 
and it will be performed (under a thousand different titles, and 
with more or less skill on the part of the squib and scene makers), 
every evening, till further notice—for hundreds and hundreds of 
years, no doubt: as long as men are to be amused by theatres, or 
by novels. 

Our author is one of the very best of play or novel wrights that 
now exists in France or elsewhere; and if 4 is so clever as to see 
(one cannot help fancying so, at least) the outrageous folly of the 
subjects he chooses, and to laugh secretly at the public who ap- 
plaud him, he yet knows his own interest a great deal too well to 
allow his audience to see that he despises them and his work, and 
carries it on with excellent mock-gravity, and an appearance of 
good faith. A man of his powers of mind must see that his book 
is bad and vulgar; that it contains sham incidents (so to speak), 
sham terror, sham morality ; that it isa gross, detestable, raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones caricature, fit to frighten children with, 
unworthy of an artist; but what then? He gets half-a-crown a 
line for this bad stuff, and has, one may say with certainty, a hun- 
dred thousand readers every day. Many a man and author has 
sold himself for far less. 

As for the plot, it is scarcely worth while to examine its con- 
struction, so absurdly and monstrously improbable is it. Do reign- 
ing princes of consummate virtue and genius indulge in freaks of 
this kind, and frequent thieves’ boozing-kens? Do Scotch coun- 
tesses put on men’s clothes, and walk the streets so attired, without 
any reason? Would not a Scotch countess desiring secrecy be 
far less remarkable in her natural muff and tippet, than in a frock- 
coat and pantaloons? And would her ladyship plunge into a den of 
thieves, simply to know what somebody else was doing there? 
Would a clever thief, desirous to escape notice, disfigure his face 
so monstrously, that all the world must look at him for the mon- 
strosity? And would he, by his preternatural hideousness, invite 
inquiry? Are murderers, after fifteen years of the galleys, com- 
monly, sometimes, ever, exceedingly good fellows at bottom? Are 
young women, after (if possible) still worse an ordeal of prison and 
crime, quite pure and angelic of heart? And so delicate-minded, 
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that when restored to an honest and comfortable position, they 
actually pine away at the thoughts of the life which they formerly 
led? Such characters are quite too absurd to reason about, and 
such a plot passes all the bounds of possibility. 

To give such a story a moral tendency, is quite as absurd as to 
invent it. We have no right to be interested with the virtues of 
ruffianism, or to be called upon to sympathise with innocent pros- 
titution. A person who chooses to describe such characters, should 
make us heartily hate them at once, as Fielding did, whose in- 
dignation is the moral of his satire; who does not waste his 
kindly feelings by weeping over worthlessness; and who has been 
stigmatized as immoral in consequence. The hearty English 
satirist did not write for ladies, to be sure; but his coarseness is 
not near so dangerous as the mock modesty of many another au- 
thor, who makes rascals bearable by sweetening them and perfum- 
ing them, and instructing them how to behave in genteel com- 
pany. The only good to be got out of the contemplation of crime 
is abhorrence; and as the world is too squeamish to hear the whole 
truth (and the world is right, no doubt), it is a shame only to 
tell the palatable half of it. Pity for these rascals is surely much 
more indecent than disgust; ul the rendering them presentable 
for society, the very worst service a writer can do it. 


But here, and we shall not probably grudge it to him, a French 
satirist has a certain advantage, which, with our modest public, 
an English novelist cannot — The former is allowed to 


speak more freely than the latter; and in consequence, perhaps 
the best parts of M.Sue’s book are the most hideous, as where he 
describes the naked villanies of a certain monstrous notary who 
figures in the latter volumes. There can be no mistake about him: 
and the vigorous, terrible description of the man is wholesome, 
though bitter. There is a kind of approach to virtue in a good 
hearty negation of vice. It is best, no doubt, to contemplate only 
the good; and not to be forced backwards, as it were, towards it, 
from a shrinking fright and abhorrence, occasioned by some dread- 
ful exhibition of the opposite principle; but at least let us have 
no mistake between the one and the other, and not be led toa 
guilty sympathy for villany, by having it depicted to us as exceed- 
ingly specious, agreeable, generous, and virtuous at heart. 

or instance, with our friend the knifer, if he had not been a 
dreadful murderer and rascal previously, we should never have 
got the friendship for him that subsequently ensues; and had the 
goualeuse done her duty all her life a spotless spinster, we should 
have no particular compassion for her; and if this be true, it is 
their crimes which make us admire them; that is (as we have 
nothing for it but to admit), it is their crimes we admire. 

VOL. XXXI. NO. LXI. R 
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However, we must come back to the point from which we set 
out. In spite of probability, and in spite of morality, and in spite 
of better judgment, here are six volumes that any novel reader 
who begins must read through. Although one knows the author 
to be a quack, one cannot deny that he is a clever fellow; although 
the story is entirely absurd, yet it is extremely interesting ; and 
although it may run on for half-a-dozen more volumes, it is pro- 
bable we shall read every one of them. 

We subjoin an extract from the narrative, which may give an 
idea of its character and style. 


THE TAPIS FRANC AND ITS INMATES. 

“‘ The tavern called the Lapin Blanc is situated near the middle of 
the Rue aux Feéves. It occupies the ground floor of a tall house, to 
which there is a public allée or entrance, vaulted and dark. Over the 
door of this passage hangs an oblong lantern, with a cracked glass, on 
which you read in red letters, ‘ Night Lodgings.’ 

“The chourineur, the stranger, and the goualeuse, entered into this 
tavern. 

“Tt is a large, low room, with a smoky ceiling and black rafters; 
lighted up with the lurid red light of a bad lamp. The whitewashed 
walls are covered with coarse designs, or sentences in the slang language 
of the Bagne. The floor is beaten and muddy, and a quantity of straw 
is placed by way of carpet before the comptcir, or bar of the ogress, 
which stands to the right of the door, and underneath the lamp. 

“ Along each side of this room there are six tables, nailed at one end 
to the wall, as are also the benches which accompany them. At the end 
is a door leading to the kitchen, and on the right of the comptoir, an- 
other door leading to the allée or passage which conducts to the places 
where sleep may be had at three sous per night. 

« And now a word or two with regard to the ogress and her guests. 

“‘ The ogress’s name is Mother Ponisse, and her calling is triple. She 
lets lodgings, she keeps the tavern, and she lets clothes to the miserable 
women who swarm in this filthy quarter. 

‘The ogress is about forty years old: a large, robust, high-coloured, 
corpulent woman, and bearded somewhat on the chin. Her hoarse, 
manly voice, her great arms, and heavy hands, give indications of no 
common strength ; over her cap she wears an old red and yellow hand- 
kerchief; her old shawl crosses over her breast, and is tied at her back 
in a knot ; and under the green woollen gown which she wears, you see 
a couple of black sabots, a good deal burned by the chaufferette on 
which she places her feet. Her face is copper-coloured, and inflamed by 
the constant use of strong liquors. 

‘‘ Her comptoir is covered with a plate of lead, on which stand several 
wooden measures bound with iron, and some vessels of pewter; and on a 
shelf behind her stand several glass bottles, cast so as to represent the 
figure of Napoleon. These bottles contain some horrible compound 
liquors of green or rose colour, and going under the names of ‘ consola- 
tion’ and ‘ parfait amour.’ 
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‘ To conclude, a great black cat, with yellow eyes, is couched by the 
ogress’s side, and seems the familiar demon of the place. 

“ By a contrast so strange, that it would appear impossible, did not 
one know what an impenetrable mystery the human mind is ; a twig of 
‘ buis de paques’ (branches of box blessed at Easter in Catholic countries), 
and bought at church by the ogress, was placed behind her, in the case 
of an old cuckoo-clock. 

“ Two men of repulsive countenance, unshaven, and dressed almost in 
rags, sat at one of the tables, and scarcely touched the broc of wine 
served to them; but were speaking together in a low, agitated tone of 
voice. 

“One of them, especially, was extremely pale and livid, and was 
continually pulling down over his face a sort of skull-cap he wore. He 
kept his lett hand almost always hid, and disguised it as much as pos- 
sible when called upon to use it. 

“Further on sat a lad of scarcely sixteen, with a beardless, hollow, 
worn, livid face, and lustreless eyes. His long black hair fell round his 
neck; and the lad, a type of precocious villany, was smoking a short 
pipe. With his back against the wall, his two hands in the pockets of 
his blouse, his legs stretched along the bench, he never quitted his pipe 
but to drink from a small can of brandy placed at his side. 

“The other frequenters of the Tapis Frane offered nothing remark- 
able. Their faces were either brutalized or ferocious, their gaiety gross 
and licentious, their silence stupid or sombre. 

‘Such was the company assembled in the Tapis Franc at the mo- 
ment when the stranger, the chourineur, and the goualeuse entered. 

‘“‘These three personages hold too important places in our history, 
and the figures of each were too remarkable, to allow us to pass them 
over. 

“The chourineur was a tall and athletic man, with hair exceedingly 
fair—almost white; thick eyebrows, and enormous whiskers of a bright 
red. E 

“Misery, exposure to cold and sun, the rude labours of the galleys, 
have bronzed his complexion to that sombre tint which is, one can 
almost say, peculiar to the convict. 

“ In spite of his terrible surname, the features of this man rather ex- 
press brutal boldness than ferocity ; although the back part of his head, 
very strongly developed, announces the predominance of the brutal and 
sensual appetites. 

“The chourineur wears an old blue blouse, and trousers of coarse 
velvet, once green, but now scarcely to be distinguished from the coat 
of mud which covers them. 

“ By a strange anomaly, the features of the goualeuse are of that 
candid and angelical type which preserves its ideality even in the midst 
of depravity ; as if the vices of the creature were unable to efface from 
the countenance that noble imprint of beauty, which, on some privileged 
beings, the Creator has bestowed. 

“The goualeuse was sixteen years and a half old. 

R2 
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“‘ The whitest and purest forehead in the world, surmounted a face of 
a perfect oval ; a fringe of lashes so long that they curled a little, half 
veiled her large blue eyes. The down of first youth velveted her round 
and rosy cheek. The contour of her little purple mouth, of her straight, 
fine nose, and of her dimpled chin, was of admirable beauty. On each 
side of her smooth temples fell a plait of the finest blond hair, which 
descended to the middle of her cheek, and then passing under her little 
ear, of which one could perceive the lobe of rosed ivory, disappeared 
under the folds of a large blue handkerchief of cotton stuff, tied over 
her forehead. (This description, it must be confessed, fails wofully in the 
English version ; but the phrases in French are by no means so affected 
or outrageous as they appear in our. language to be.) 

“ A coral necklace surrounded a neck of the most dazzling whiteness. 
Her robe of brown stuff—a great deal too large—allowed one to perceive 
how fine her waist was; as supple and round as a cane. A poor little 
orange shawl, with a green fringe, was crossed over her bosom. 

“ The charm of the goualeuse’s voice had struck her unknown de- 
fender. In fact, this voice was so sweet, harmonious, and thrilling, that 
it had an extraordinary effect upon the society of knaves and abandoned 
women among whom this poor girl lived; and they often asked her to 
sing, and listened to her with delight, and had surnamed her the Goua- 
leuse, the Songstress.. . .. 

“The defender of the goualeuse (and we shall name the stranger 
Rodolph) appeared to be thirty at the most. His light and active figure, 
of a middle size and perfect proportion, did not seem to announce, at 
first sight, the prodigious strength which he had displayed in his combat 
with the athletic chourineur. 

“Tt would have been difficult to assign any precise character to 
Rodolph’s physiognomy, which united in itself the strangest con- 
trasts. 

“Tis features were regularly beautiful, perhaps too beautiful for a 
man. 

“His pale and delicate complexion, his large brown eyes, almost 
always half shut, and with a dark rim of azure round the lids, his care- 
less carriage, vacant and ironical smile, seemed to indicate a man, if 
not blacé, at least with a constitution worn out or enfeebled by the early 
vices of an opulent life. 

“ And yet that white and delicate hand had just overthrown a bri- 
gand, one of the strongest and most terrible even in this quarter of 
brigands. 

“Certain lines in Rodolph’s forehead marked the profound thinker, 
the essentially contemplative man : and yet there was a firmness about 
the contour of the mouth, and a bold and imperious carriage of the 
head, which showed the man of action: whose daring and physical 
force always exercise an irresistible ascendancy on the crowd. 

“ Sometimes his features bore the impress of a sad melancholy, when 
an expression of the sweetest and gentlest pity would appear in his face. 
At other moments, on the contrary, his look became severe, nay, wicked, 
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and his features expressed so much disdain and cruelty, that you would 
not have supposed him capable of a gentle thought. The close of this 
history will show what were the circumstances or ideas that excited in 
his mind feelings so opposite. 

“In his contest with the chourineur, Rodolph had exhibited neither 
anger nor hate. His adversary was unworthy of him, and confiding in 
his force, agility, and address, he had only shown contemptuous raillery 
for the species of brute-beast whom he had overcome. 

“To complete the portrait of Rodolph we must say that his hair was 
of a light chestnut, of the same shade as were his nobly arched eye- 
brows, and his fine and silky moustache ; his chin, which protruded 
somewhat, was carefully shaved. 

“The language od manner of these people, which he knew how to 
assume with incredible ease, allowed him to pass quite unsuspected 
among them. As they entered the tavern, the chourineur placed his 
great hairy hand on Rodolph’s shoulder, and said, 

**¢ Make way, boys, for my master. Yes, here is the master of the 
chourineur ; it is only just now that he thrashed me; so, gentlemen, if 
any of you want a beating or a broken head, here is your man! I will 
back him against any body, yes, against the maitre d’ecole himself, 
who would find his master, lads, as I’ve just done.’ 

“ At this speech the ogress, and every one of the guests in the Tapis 
Franc, turned their eyes towards the conqueror of the chourineur, and 
examined him with respectful awe ; some busily drew back their pots and 
glasses to the end of the tables at which they were sitting, in order to 
make room for Rodolph, should he propose to place himself by them. 
Others went to the chourineur, and asked him in a low tone of voice 
some particulars of the life of the unknown individual who had just 
made so brilliant a début in society. 

“ Even the ogress greeted Rodolph with one of her sweetest smiles ; 
and with a monstrous and fabulous politeness, a politeness never before 
heard of in the annals of the Lapin Blane, she actually rose from her 
place at the bar, and advancing towards Rodolph, respectfully asked 
him what he and his friends would please to take? This was an atten- 
tion she never paid to the maitre d’école himself, that redoubtable villain, 
who even made the chourineur tremble. 

“One of the two ill-featured men whom we have mentioned (the 
pale man who hid his left hand and always pulled his skull-cap over his 
eyes) now leaned over to the ogress, who was carefully wiping Ro- 
dolph’s table, and said in a hoarse voice, 

**¢ Has the schoolmaster been here to-day ?” 

“¢ No,’ said mother Ponisse. 

** Was he here yesterday ?” 

“*< Yes, he came yesterday.’ 

***¢ With his new wife ?” 

“*¢ What do you mean by all this cross-questioning,’ said the ogress : 
‘do you think I’m a spy, and will split on my customers ” 

‘** Pve business with him.’ 
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“« Business! A pretty business it is, a set of cut-throats as you are, 

“* You live by the cut-throats,’ answered the bandit, surlily. 

«Will you hold your tongue?’ cried the ogress, coming forward 
with a menacing air, and lifting the wooden measure which she held in 
her hand. 

“The man went back grumbling to his place. The goualeuse, as she 
came in with the chourineur, had given a friendly nod to the lad who 
was smoking: ‘You're always at the brandy, Barbillon,’ said the 
knifer. 

“<T’d rather go without victuals and shoes,’ said the lad, ‘ than with- 
out my brandy and my backy,’ and he discharged a great puff of the 
latter as he spoke. 

“The entrance of a stranger interrupted all conversations, and 
caused all heads to look up. He was a robust, active, middle-aged 
man, in cap and jacket, perfectly au fait in all the customs of the place, 
and employing the familiar slang language when he asked the hostess 
for refreshment. 

* Although he was not one of the frequenters of the Tapis Franc, the 
people there speedily took no notice of him: he was known: for, to 
know their comrades, rogues like honest men have no difficulty. 

“The man took his place so as to observe the two ill-favoured men, 
one of whom had asked for the schoolmaster. He kept his eye fixed 
upon them: but from the position they could not see that they were the 
objects of his attention: from time to time he looked at a paper which 
he had in his cap. 

(The company now subsides into quiet, and the goualeuse, the chou- 
rineur, and Rodolph, recount their histories. ) 

“The man now got up, and recommending the ogress to have an 
eye upon his wine, went out for a moment, returning presently with an 
energetic looking individual, of tall and athletic stature. 

“Come in Borel,’ said the man, ‘and let us have a glass of wine.’ 

“The chourineur turned round to Rodolph, and whispered to him in 
a low voice, ‘ Look out for squalls; that man’s a spy.’ 

“The moment the two bandits (one of whom was the fellow in the 
skull-cap who had so often asked for the schoolmaster) saw the stranger, 
they looked at each other, jumped up, and made for the door; but the 
two police agents threw themselves upon the men, uttering at the same 
time a particular cry. 

“ A terrible struggle took place. 

“The door of the tavern was flung open, more agents rushed into 
the room, and the muskets of the gendarmes were seen glittering in 
the passage without. The man in the skull-cap screamed and shouted 
with rage: half stretched on a table, he writhed and plunged so franti- 
cally that three men could scarce hold him. Quite cowed and beaten 
down, with pale, livid face and lips, and a hanging, trembling, lower . 
jaw, his companion made not the least resistance, but held out his 
hands for the agents to manacle. The ogress seated at her counter, 
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and used to such scenes, remained quite calmly looking on, with her 
hands in the pockets of her apron. 

“< What have the chaps been doing, M. Borel,’ said she to that 

onage, whom she appeared to know. 

“¢ They murdered an old woman, yesterday, in the Rue St. Christophe, 
in order to rob her lodgings. Before dying, the old woman said she 
had bitten one of the men in the hand : we suspected these two rascals, 
and my comrade came just now to see if they were our men. They're 
caught, and that’s all.’ 

«It’s lucky I made ’em pay the wine,’ said the ogress. ‘ Won't 
you take a drop of something, M. Borel ; just one glass of Parfait- 
amour?’ : 

**¢ Thank you, no, Mother Ponisse; I must first finish my job with 
these chaps here—ha! there’s one of ’em kicking again.’ 

“ It was the skull-cap man, who was still furiously struggling ; and 
when the agents wished to take him to the hackney-coach in waiting in 
the streets, it became necessary to carry him. His comrade, trembling 
nervously in every limb, onl scarcely stand : his lips were violet, and 


moved as if they wished to speak. This inert mass was likewise flung 
into the carriage. 

“ Before quitting the Tapis Frane, the agent looked round attentively at 
the various guests, and perceiving the chourineur, said to him, in a tone 
that was almost affectionate, 

“« You there, you rogue ? how comes it that we hear no more of you? 


no more fighting and quarrelling, eh? You're growing quite quiet. 

“ ¢ As quiet as a lamb, M. Borel; and for the matter of that, you 
know I never begin.’ 

“ ¢ What business would such a great monster as you ‘have to begin ? 
With your strength, there’s no one could stand up against you.’ 

“¢ Here’s one that can, and beat me too,’ said the chourineur, laying 
his hand on Rodolph’s shoulder. 

*«¢ Who are you? I don’t know you,’ said the agent, looking at 
Rodolph: ‘ I don’t know you.’ 

«* And never shall, my lad,” answered he. 

“¢ Well, I hope not, for your sake: and so good night, Mother 
Ponisse. Your house is a regular trap; here’s the third murderer I’ve 
taken in it.’ 

«¢ And I hope it won’t be the last, and my service to you, Monsieur 
Borel,’ said the ogress, smiling graciously on the agent as he departed. 
‘ Didn’t you know the chap in the skull-cap,’ said the lad before-men- 
tioned: ‘ Ididat once; it’s Velu; and directly the beaks came in, says 
I, I’m suré there’s something wrong ; for I saw Velu always kept his 
hand under the table.’ 

“ <Tt’s lucky for the schoolmaster that he wasn’t here,’ said the 
ogress : ‘the skull-cap man asked for him twice, and said they had busi- 
ness together. It's lucky for him : and that I’m an honest woman too, 
and don’t sell my customers. Come here and take ’em: that’s all very 
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well, but I never will peach. Well! speak of the devil—here is the 
schoolmaster with his wife.’ 

“ A sort of thrill of terror ran through the assembly at the entrance 
of this redoubtable brigand ; and even Rodolph himself, in spite of his 
natural intrepidity, felt some emotion as he examined him. 

(The maitre d’école, and his companion, the chouette, are described : 
the former casts his eyes upon the goualeuse, and bids her come 
round to his table. ) 

“¢ Don’t you hear me?’ said the monster, coming forward. ‘ If you 
don’t come this minute, I’ll have one of your eyes out like the chouette’s 
here : and you chap with the moustache (to Rodolph), unless you hand 
her over, I'll do for you.’ 

“¢ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ cried the poor goualeuse, clasping her 
hands, ‘ O defend me!’ and then reflecting she might be bringing Ro- 
dolph into danger, she added, ‘ No, no, don’t move, Monsieur Rodolph ; 
if he stirs, I'll ery out ; and for fear of the police, I’m sure the ogress 
will take my part.’ 

** ¢ Don’t be alarmed, my child,’ replied Rodolph, looking boldly at the 
maitre d’école : ‘ you are at my side, and shall not leave it; and as that 
hideous beast yonder sickens you, as well as myself, it will be best for 
both of us that I put him into the street.’ 

“ ¢ You do it? said the schoolmaster. 

« ¢ [ll do it,’ said Rodolph, and he got up, in spite of the entreaties 
of the goualeuse. 

“‘ The schoolmaster could not help stepping back, as he looked at the 
terrible aspect which Rodolph’s face now wore. 

“ Fleur de Marie and the chourineur were similarly struck by it: a 
look of diabolical rage and wickedness now voblodly contracted the 
noble features of their companion. They could no longer recognize 
him. In his combat with the chourineur he had been calm and dis- 
dainful ; but in facing the schoolmaster he seemed possessed with a 
ferocious rage, and his wide staring eyes shone with a strange wild lustre. 

* The looks of some men have an irresistible magnetic power. Certain 
celebrated duellists, it is said, owe their horrid successes to this fatal fas- 
cination of look, which demoralizes and prostrates their enemy. 

“ Rodolph possessed this frightful piercing glance, from which those 
on whom it is once cast, endeavour to escape in vain. It terrifies and 
masters them ; they feel it almost physically ; and, in spite of themselves, 
they must seek it—they cannot withdraw their own eyes from it. 

* The schoolmaster trembled, went back yet another step, and feel- 
ing himself no longer safe, even with his prodigious strength, searched 
in his blouse for his dagger. A murder would have probably stained 
the Tapis Franc, but thechouette, suddenly jumping up, seizes the school- 
master by the hand, and cries ‘ Stop, stop, Fourline,* you shall have them 
both presently, but stop and let us speak.’ 


* Fourline is the diminutive of Fourloureur ; an assassin, in the language of the 
galleys. 
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(The chouette has recognized the goualeuse, and tells her history, 
and that she has papers regarding the goualeuse, which show who 
the parents of the girl are.) 

“ Forgetting the maitre d’école, Rodolph listened attentively to the 
chouette, whose story interested him ; and the schoolmaster, meanwhile, 
now that his antagonist’s eyes were off him, felt his courage restored ; 
for he would not believe that the slightly-made individual before him 
was in a condition to resist the herculean strength which he himself pos- 
sessed. So coming up tothe champion of the goualeuse, he said to the 
chouette, in a tone of authority, 

« ¢ Enough talk, chouette ; I'll just spoil this young fellow’s beau 
for him, and then my pretty blonde here will find that I am the hand- 
somer of the two.’ 

“ Rodolph jumped over the table with one bound. 

** Mind my plates,’ screamed the ogress. 

* And the schoolmaster put himself into an attitude of defence: his 
hands before him, his body a little back: balanced on his robust reins, 
and, as it were, arched and supported on one of his enormous legs, which 
was as firm as a balustrade of stone. 

“ Rodolph was just going to attack him, when the door of the tavern 
was flung open, and a man in the garb of a charbonnier,* almost six 
feet in height, ran into the room, pushed the schoolmaster aside, and 
coming up to Rodolph, whispered to him, in English, ‘ My lord, Tom 
and Sarah are at the end of the street.’ 

“ At these mysterious words, Rodolph, with an angry air, flung down 
a louis upon the ogress’s counter, and ran towards the door. 

“The schoolmaster tried to stop the passage of Rodolph; but the 
latter, turning rapidly round, dealt him two such blows in his face, that 
the monster staggered, and fell back stunned on the tables. 

“ ¢ Bravo !’ eried the chourineur. ‘ That’s the very trick with which 
he finished me.’ 

“ The schoolmaster coming to himself after a few seconds, rushed out 
into the street after his adversary ; but he and his comrade had disap- 


peared in the sombre labyrinths of the city—it was impossible to 
rejoin them.” 


And had we space, we would have given some of the gro- 
tesque scenes in the volumes; and the chapter in which the hero 
inflicts condign punishment on the schoolmaster, by _— out 
the eyes of that malefactor. By way of encouraging the romance 
reader, it may be stated in conclusion, that the ‘ Débats’ has just 
commenced ‘a new series of this interminable story, in which hor- 
rors more horrible, scoundrels more profound, thieves, knaves and 
murderers, still more thievish, knavish and murderous, than any to 


whom we have yet been introduced, are made to figure on the 
scene. 








* The charbonnier is Sir Walter Murph, the squire of H. R. H. the Grand Duke 
of Gérolstein. 
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Arr. XVI.—1. The New York Morning Courier and Enquirer: 
The New York Herald: October to February 1842-3. 

2. Les Américains en Europe, et les Européens aux Etats-Unis. 
(Americans in Europe, and Europeans in the United States, 
by PuiLaRETE CHAsLes: Revue des Deux Mondes, Fe- 
bruary, 1843.) Paris. 1843. 

3. Les Etats-Unis: Souvenirs d’un Voyageur. (The United States: 
Recollections of a Traveller.) Par M. IstporE LOWENSTERN. 
Paris & Leipsic. 1842. 

4. The North American Review for January, 1843. Boston. U. S. 


WE have reason to be satisfied with the effect of our article of 
last October, on the Newspapers of the United States. It has 
been, in the first place, understood by those whom it concerned, 
and complimented with that calm indifference and philosophic 
contempt, which were lavished by Sheridan’s hero on the villanous, 
licentious, abominable, infernal Review, that had been written 
upon him. In other quarters, it has been met with guarded doubts, 
with well meant remonstrance, with timid comparisons and ques- 
tionings, and with agreement founded on an honest examination 
of the facts and reasons that we offered. In all it has involved 
of necessity, more or less, a discussion of the nuisance it exposed. 

This is the main advantage. And for this we return to a subject, 
only more important than hateful, since it forces us, whatever the 
tone we adopt, to admit at any rate the continued existence of a 
power, enormous in proportion to the absence of every quality 
which inspires respect. Power, founded on the junction of literary 
incompetency with moral indecency, and deriving its means of 
support from nothing save scandal, slander, wretched ribaldry, and 
ruflianly abuse, is the humiliating antagonist against which we 
enter the field. You cannot afford, with justice to all that is at 
stake, to despise such an antagonist; for you cannot treat with the 
same contempt the masses who listen to him, and of whose blind 
lusts and ignorance his influence is composed. You may tear to 
— and trample under foot a single number of the ‘ New York 

erald,’ or the ‘ New York Courier and Enquirer,’ but at that 
very instant, there are tens of thousands reading that very number 
of either journal, and deriving from it all the satisfaction which 
large classes of men will never cease to take, in the gratification of 
their ignorance or of their evil passions. 

* Does any well-educated man in America read these papers with 
respect,’ is the strange question of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ With 
respect! Why, what has respect to do with it? Does any well 
educated man enter a gambling house, or a brothel, or any other 
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scene of vice, with respect for the inmates he looks to find there? 
Far from it. It is more than probable, if he has any feeling at all, 
that he hates himself for going: but he goes: and the oftener he 

oes, we will answer for it, the less he finds it necessary to trouble 

is head with notions of ‘respect’ of any kind. And this is what 
we charge upon these newspapers, as not the least frightful mis- 
chief that is in them. They level, to an undistinguishable mass, the 
educated, the ignorant, and the base. They drive into one bad di- 
rection all the forces of society, which, if personal liberty is to be 
preserved, or the rights of individual thought and opinion re- 
spected, ought to be engaged in counteracting each other. Demo- 
cracy is little understood, if this is supposed to be democracy. It 
is a state of equal and universal slavery: the tyranny to which all 
are subject, being that of a press the most infamous on earth. 

To pretend that such a condition of things must flow as a mat- 
ter of course from the institutions of America, can blind only the 
most thoughtless. The ‘Times’ argues ably for all its opinions, 
but omits an important element in the consideration of this. The 
government wal society of America cannot be assumed to have as 
yet taken permanent shape. On the great experiment which is 
going forward there—the right of any one broadly and finally to 
pronounce, is far from having yet begun. In the present stage of 
it, we must still maintain, the character of the people is more dis- 
tinctly at stake than the character of the institutions. Nothing 
seems so dangerous as to palliate the social delinquencies of Ame- 
rica on the ground of political experiment, unless it is the danger 
of making forms of government of any kind responsible for what 
lies in a direction too deep to be amenable to them. Government 
in that sense is much to be considered, but self-government, in 
every form of society, is also worth considering; since without it, 
the other, though cast in the perfect mould of absolute wisdom, 
will avail surprisingly little. The existing constitution of America 
has not yet outlived the test of fifty years, and for every vice and 
failing of the people we are asked to make this fraction of time 
accountable ! 

Will those who require us to do so, point out the example in 
history of a political constitution re in this rapid ex-cathedra 
fashion, and turning out of greater account than the paper it was 
written on? Will they furnish us an example of constitution or form 
of government of any kind whatsoever, which had within it an 
element of permanence—to which the habits, the duties, the rights, 
the capabilities of the people governed, had in any manner found 
it possible to accommodate themselves—and which has not been in 
every case the work of time, and, in a still greater and more im- 
portant degree, the work of the people themselves? Admitting 
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here, then, that the final issue still waits to be developed by time, it 
is on the latter ground we for the present take our stand. We say 
that with no effort to check the influences which are now running 
riot in America, the chances of that great society being ultimately 
gathered together under any one set of political institutions, we care 
not of what description, are extremely remote and problematical. 
Why, if they had wars upon their hands, if they had threatening 
and troublesome neighbours, nay, if they had their millions of ill- 
governed, starving poor, clamouring for instruction and for bread, 
we do believe that their chances of existence as One People would 
be greater than they now are. Frightful as we must think these 
penalties and vices from which older countries suffer, at the least 
some centre of resistance would of necessity evolve itself from 
them, to what now overrides the land—crushing all that is of ele- 
vating tendency, everywhere establishing like narrow prejudices 
and foul passions, making one mean view and example of man- 
kind universal and predominant, and silencing an independent 
thought wherever it would make itself known. No government, 
no society, can long exist with such a power as this abroad, subject 
to no control. We are quite prepared to have it said that we ex- 
aggerate: we say what we believe to be true. 

In remark on our so-called exaggeration, the ‘ Westminster 
Review’ waives any advantage derivable from its exposure, and as- 


serts, that even taking it as a fair description of the a press 


of America, the case attempted to be set up signally fails. And 
why? ‘We say,” says the ‘ Westminster Review,’ “that the moral 
tone of the American press is not so low as that of the newspaper 
stamped press of our own country, with honourable exceptions.” 
The reviewer is at pains to repeat the assertion, and to have us un- 
derstand that it is made ‘ deliberately.’ He adds that he has ‘care- 
fully’ examined a file of the ‘ New York Herald,’ the paper espe- 
cially referred to as the worst in the United States, and found it, 
**bad as it is, freer from gross obscenities and ribald jests than either 
the , the ,or the , papers circulated extensively here 
among the higher classes; and its personal abuse of political oe. 
nents not greater than that of almost any one of our Tory journals.” 

We do not give the names of the papers thus specially put for- 
ward, because the third, though of political opinions with which 
we cannot sympathize, is conducted with perfect decency and 
honour, and is on no pretence, save of a most reckless disregard 
of truth, to be classed with that literature of the ‘ gambling house 
and the brothel’ which we did not fail to denounce when we 
entered first upon this subject, and of Which the other two jour- 
nals named are the admitted representatives. It is important to 
notice that what we must call the design of indiscriminately 
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bringing within the same degradation and — every class 
of English periodical publication, is very ‘ deliberately’ pursued 
by the Westminster Reviewer. 

Gently passing the ‘ New York Herald’ as ‘ with all its faults’ 
having ‘ early commercial intelligence,’ and by its circulation ‘ the 
best advertising medium in the United States’ (pretences we had al- 
ready noticed as those by which decent American citizens attempted 
to justify to themselves the admission of the foul thing within their 
houses), the reviewer proceeds to quote the case of Lady Flora 
Hastings; a more recent falsehood against another of the maids of 
honour; some scurrilities in the report of a meeting on the subject 
of Miss Martineau’s refusal of a pension; and an alleged hbel 
against Mr. Cobden. ‘Is the American press,” he then asks, 
‘* alone to bear the disgrace of giving utterance to vile slanders, 
when it is merely copying the example of the prints of the mother 
country? A twelvemonth has not elapsed,” he continues, “ since 
two newspapers existed, the avowed object of which was fo trade 
in libel. . . The papers alluded to are now happily extinct, 
but they existed for many months, and large sums were realized 
by the wretches associated in this infamous speculation.” Our 
‘severe censure’ against the President of the United States for the 
disgrace of connecting the government at Washington with the 
infamy of the ‘ New York Herald,’ is the reviewer's closing sub- 
ject of remark. ‘ Governor Tyler,” he coolly suggests, ‘* would 
probably explain by stating that it was his duty not to give the 
advertisements to papers which had only a comparative small cir- 
culation,” and the matter is then finally dismissed in these ex- 
tremely ‘ knowing’ paragraphs: 

“ But admitting that the real object was that of a simple bribe, we must still 
marvel at the astonishment of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ seeing that the practice is 
one which in the mother country, and probably in every state of Europe, is about 
as old as the press itself. Is the writer so innocent as to suppose that the morn- 
ing and evening papers which are known as ministerial journals support the 
government of the day only from motives of the purest patriotism, and that in 
return for this devotedness there are no considerations in the shape of early and 
exclusive information, official announcements, or more tangible modes of payment 
Sor this devotedness ?”* 

We have given this outline of the defence of the American 
press and its upholders by their hardiest advocate, because it com- 

rises matter which, throughout the course of our present article, 
it will be instructive to keep in view. The writer's purpose can- 
not be mistaken. It is to involve in the same disgrace the most 
respectable of the Tory journals of the metropolis, and the litera- 
ture we formerly classed as but part of its social dregs and moral 
filth. It is to convey the impression that the ‘ moral tone’ of the 


* Sic in orig. 
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‘ Times’ and the ‘ Standard’ is in point of fact on no higher level 
than that of two scandalous journals still existing, and two still 
worse which are extinct. The last two are not named, but pro- 
ceedings at police offices have forced their names on respectable 
men, and we understand the reviewer's allusion. It conveys what 
is not the fact. They were not ‘ newspapers.’ They were prints 
of the lowest price, unstamped, indecently illustrated, and filled 
with the sayings and doings of shameless and abandoned _profli- 
gates. Why does the Westeaiien Reviewer thus recklessly 
class these foul publications with the great body of English news- 
papers? Why does he leave his readers to imagine that such 
journals as the ‘ Times’ had countenanced or in any way suffered 
to appear in their columns, the infamous slanders of which he 
makes special mention? Why, with the stamp returns at hand, 
does he talk of the extensive circulation of papers, of which the 
miserable sale is as notorious as the miserable and mean contents? 
Because he is defending the American Press. 

It is worth remark perhaps, that among the earlier articles of 
the same number of the ‘ Weetminster Review,’ there was one by 
a particularly enthusiastic writer, who said a number of fine and 
flattering things about the English press, and put forth —s 
but the very grandest claims in its behalf. What his friend an 
colleague was saying in the same instant of time, the reader has 


observed. The delicate monster with two voices was probably 


never re to greater perfection. ‘ His forward voice | the first 


article | is to speak well of his friend; his backward voice [the 
second article] is to utter foul speeches and to detract.’ The men 
of the press are the authors of the moral life of nations, says the 
forward voice. Nothing can be so morally low as the tone of the 
men of the press, says the backward voice. Bullying, exaggera- 
tion, downright lying, don’t apply to the newspaper man, cries 
the forward voice. ‘The newspaper man bullies, exaggerates, lies, 
cries the backward voice. His own party deem him a servant of 
Right and Patriotism, says the forward voice. His own party 
have retained his services, and do what they like with their ‘ own,’ 
says the backward voice. No profession is more honoured in 
England at this hour by the intelligent than that of the press, 
cries the forward voice. Until they sign their names to what 
they write, the press will be a mere mercenary mass, cries the 
backward voice. The journalist is not believed ready to repeat 
his lies for a few guineas, says the forward voice. Is any one 
simple enough not to believe that bribes are as old as the press 
itself, asks the backward voice. The man of the press is a Lion, - 
cries the forward voice. He is a Libeller, cries the backward 
voice. His autographs fetch high prices, says the forward voice 
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—But we had better stop here, seeing that we stumble on some- 
thing like agreement. For, responds the backward voice, one must 
pity the innocent who does not know of ‘ tangible modes of pay- 
ment’ for the devotedness of a man of the press! Which is per- 
haps only more delicately put in the remark on high-priced 
autographs. 

Between such exaggerated differences in men of the same poli- 
tical views, who thus flatly contradict each other, and stultify the 
journal they write in, the truth has at any rate room and breadth 
enough to make itself calmly and clearly known. And if of the 
overweening claim it should hardly approve, on the low and 
false depreciation it may assuredly trample with scorn. English 
journalism, whatever its defects may be, represents not unwor- 
thily the civilization and intelligence of England. <A great 
ple finds free utterance in it for every possible difference of 
thought and of opinion, and a respectable community has no 
call to be ashamed of it. The man who says it wages war on 
private life, or who implies that it is conducted by professional 
bullies, whose avarice or other passions invite the price of their 
dishonour, utters what we can only call a falsehood. Its writers 
are for the most part men of known character and station, and have 
all the inducements to keep them true, even if they had all the base- 
ness to be able to be false. As to the particular ‘ revelations’ to 
be expected from the English journalist, or the special ‘ truths 
from the higher regions of philosophy,’ of which the enthusiastic 
article in the ‘ Westminster’ speaks, when it likens him to Spring 
in the Greek ode, shining forth and scattering roses—we will onl 
say, that when he sets forth a pretension to deal in these wares, it 
is more than probable he will be found actually supplied with them. 
Meanwhile, we contemplate him with equal admiration in a some- 
what humbler sphere, where he no doubt feels he is able to do 
greater present good. Swift observes it as an uncontrolled truth, that 
no man ever made an ill figure who understood his own talents, 
nor a good one who mistook them; and it is, we think, one of the 
chief distinctions of the English journalist, that he both under- 
stands his talents, and their most cautious and useful application. 
He seldom stops short, and much more seldom goes too far. He 
does not loiter near Apsley House while his friends are some dozen 
miles further on the road; nor exercise his s in the Park at 
Windsor, while his readers are struggling to be lifted out of Slough. 
He is an eminently practical man; and, upon the whole, we say, a 
just and conscientious man. Of the latter we think we gave some 
proofs, in our late paper on the Newspaper Press of France. His 
= ability we do not think any one would question, except = 

ps the friend of the American editors in the ‘ Westminster 
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view. With every disadvantage to contend against; forced to 
write upon subjects with which he may be least familiar; always 
writing against time; never able to escape such immediate contact 
with what he treats, as must always to some extent cloud its just 
proportions; how seldom is the English journalist a mere carica- 
turist, dogmatist, or declaimer ! 

With such a man as this, it is now attempted to confound the 
newspaper man of America. But it will not do. Our exposure 
of last October stands on record against the stale trick, and, if 
any thing else were needed, the answer of the American press to 
that exposure is now on record also! A precious and invaluable 
testimony to the truthfulness and justice of the ‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review!’ It becomes us gratefully to recognize it, and to 
offer some slight description of it. Such is our present purpose. 
We will be careful to do it as briefly as we may. 

The first steam packet after the Review had reached the States, 
brought to this country the letter of an intelligent “‘New York 
Merchant,” which was published in the ‘ Spectator’ newspaper. 
In that letter we found it stated: ‘‘ The review of the American 
Newspaper press in the ‘Foreign Quarterly’ is attributed here to 

, 1 believe falsely. In the main it is true, and therefore CUTS 
DEEPLY; but justice is scarcely done to the ‘ Courier and En- 
quirer, which is decidedly one of the best papers published in 
New York; although that does not say much, I confess.” We knew 
that such was the esteem in which the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ 
was held, and it was for that reason we singled it out for exhi- 
bition of its style and character. We should grieve to think 
that we had not done it justice; but what was omitted in the for- 
mer article, may possibly be supplied in this. ‘ Jn the main it is 
true, and therefore CUTS DEEPLY. ‘This statement, in an intel- 
ligent and altogether unprejudiced quarter, we could not but 
observe with pleasure. But how little were we able to appreciate 
all that it conveyed, till we had seen the papers it had cut so deeply ! 

We sought, through a leader of three lengthy columns devoted 
to us in the ‘ Courier and Enquirer,’ for one word that should 
proclaim the manly or the bold antagonist. We found only the 
meanest shuffling, the most cowardly and bullying evasion. We 
found our review falsely charged on a distinguished writer—who 
had nothing to do with it, and had never, but as one of the public, 
seen it—that what admitted of no reply might be the excuse for 
a series of vulgar personal libels. We found not a single statement 
met, not an argument even attempted to be answered, not a syl- 
lable of any kind but that which the dishonest is never called to 
prove, and the honest never stoops to notice, the most gross and 
filthy calumny. Every way characteristic was its tone and spirit, 
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of the only man out of two hemispheres, who it is to be ho 
could have been found to write it. It was an article in which 
nothing was wanting to the perfect self complacency which 
waits upon the consciousness of a perfect infamy. The man quoted 
the account we had given of himself, as a mere matter of course. 
It is said of the criminal that in confessing the greatest offence he 
gives himself credit for his candour. You and he seem to have 
come to an amicable understanding on his character at last. 

We cannot quote this article for the reasons stated. From the 
ordure of its abuse, we can only extract one special comment on 
one of the statements in our ‘ Review,’ to which any thing like a 
special denial is given. 


“ We quote again from this infamous review. 

* To convict a man in America, unless he happens to be a negro, is by no means 
a necessary prelude to his punishment. A murderer, whether of life, or of cha- 
racter without which life is worthless, has infinite chances if he has a white 


face. 


o 





has gone to Europe with the fullest endorsement for truth and honour 
that any person ever took from the United States; and of course, the readers of 
the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ cannot doubt the faithfulness of this picture. 
What say his New York friends to its truth ?” 


We will tell the editor of the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ what 
his friends say to its truth, which may possibly be more satisfac- 
tory to him. All the world has seen the account of the attempted 
rebellion on board the ‘ Somers’ American brig of war, commanded 
by Captain Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, the ‘ Young American,’ 
whose ‘ Year in Spain’ made a very favourable impression in this 
country some short time back. It was alleged to have been headed 
by a midshipman of the name of Spencer, nineteen years of age, 
with whom were said to have been directly implicated two of the 
common seamen. It was revealed as madly as it seems to have 
been planned, and a sort of vague suspicion of the probable 
co-operation of several of the crew was founded on the discovery 
of a paper which was afterwards described by Captain Mackenzie, 
in the exculpatory narrative he submitted to the authorities, in 
these curious terms: ‘On this paper strange characters were 
written, which proved to be Greek, with which Mr. Spencer was 
familiar. It fortunately happened that another midshipman was 
on board who understood cipncia whose Greek, as well as 
every thing else he possessed, were wholly devoted to his country— 
Midshipman Rogers. He translated those characters.’ Upon 
Mr. Rogers’ explanation (for without some reasonable suspicion of 
the possible rising of the crew, the whole affair is as unintelligible 
as deplorable) it was resolved on the sudden to hang Mr. Spencer 
and his two associates, men named Small and Cromwell* otice 

* From the extraordinary evidence since adduced in justification of this act 


before the tribunal appointed to report upon it, we take one passage having im- 
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was accordingly given them; not the least form or shadow of a 
trial was gone into; they were told within an hour or two to pre- 
pare for death; and at the — of that time were hanged at 
the yard-arm. This done, the crew (under orders) cheered very 
lustily for the American flag, with its stripes and stars. ‘‘ I then 
said,” adds Captain Mackenzie’s narrative, “‘ that they had given 
cheers for their flag, but that they should also give eheers to their 
God, by singing to his praise. I ordered the hundredth psalm to 
be sung.” Duly arrived at home with his dreary news to tell, the 
first paper in which any thing like an authentic account of Captain 
Mithensie’s tragedy appeared, was the ‘ New York Courier and 
Enquirer.’ 

The selection was a happy tribute to the influence of this base 
press; highly illustrative of the unquestioned and unquestionable 
power of that spirit of party with which it has cursed America; 
eminently characteristic of the utter absence of delicacy or de- 
cency which marks its influence over men esteemed the most 
honourable.* The miserable young man, Mr. Spencer, whom 
Captain Mackenzie hanged, was the eldest son of a prominent 
statesman of America, the Hon. Mr. Spencer, Secretary at War 
to the present government of Washington. So connected with 
‘ His Accidency,’ as the ‘ Courier’ loves to style the President, we 
need not say that Mr. Spencer had been the mark of all the most 
venomous abuse that this vile print could direct against him. 
Which indeed it had pursued with its most perfect hatred, Mr. 
Spencer or ‘ Captain Tyler,’ would be perhaps difficult to say. 


There was an article specially devoted to both some few days 


mediate reference to this man, which seems too monstrous and outrageous for 
belief. Upon a solemn investigation to enquire whether a seaman has been justly 
hanged without trial for a suspected intention to mutiny, evidence is gone into 
to show that he used to speak coarsely of his wife!! We quote from the ex- 
amination of one of the witnesses : “ ‘Cromwell spoke of his wife and spoke of her 
in a very light manner for a man who had just been married: he said, he supposed 
some one was then doing up her fixings at home, but he did not care as long as he 
had the berth clean when he returned.’ The Judge Advocate suggested the impro- 
priety of pursuing the enquiry further. It was dropped.” 

* Let us supply, by the way, from the same extraordinary case, another notable 
proof of the absence of these qualities, which caused of course no surprise, and 
provoked no remark of any kind. Captain Mackenzie, offering himself for trial 
in a case where, above all others, it seemed essential that his conduct should be 
free from the slightest breath of suspicion; in which his first anxiety should have 
been, that no faintest colour of a motive could possibly have been attributed to 
him, of even the most remotely connecting with any shadowy anticipation of his 
own profit or advantage, events so dreadful, and so plainly to be treated as a mere 
awful necessity; Captain Mackenzie, we say, in these circumstances, thus closed 
the narrative, to which we have made reference inthe text. “ All the credit which 
might accrue to Commander Mackenzie, in case of his justification by the tribunal 
to whose ordeal he expected he would be subjected, was solicited for the ‘benefit of 
his nephew, O. H. Perry, whom he recommended as a fit and proper person TO BE 
APPOINTED IN THE ROOM OF MipsHIPMAN SPENCER.” (!!!) 
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before the arrival of Captain Mackenzie, in which ‘ miserable 
trick,’ ‘ veriest wretch,’ ‘ unprincipled politician,’ ‘ imbecile,’ ‘ trai- 
tor,’ ‘ disgraceful imbecile,’ * greatest curse,’ were the choicest epi- 
thets applied to the President of America and his Secretary at 
War. ‘The last man then, we would say, with whom Captain 
Mackenzie should have entered into communication on the sub- 
ject of the dreadful events in which he had borne chief part, was 
the man signalized by his hatred of the family whom those events 
had plunged into deepest affliction—the editor of this ‘ Courier 
and Enquirer.’ But as we have said, he was the first. And he 
has paid the favour back with all fitting gratitude. He has zea- 
lously defended Captain Mackenzie throughout, and upheld him 
as a friend. 

Even this friend, therefore, we will now bring to justify the only 
special passage in our ‘ Review’ which his advocate has dared to dis- 
pute. We do not apologize for having detained the reader with 
the episode necessary to introduce this evidence, because it has 
served at the same time to throw valuable illustration on other 
points of our subject. We asserted, that to convict a man in Ame- 
rica, unless he was a negro, was no necessary prelude to his punish- 
ment. We said that a murderer, whether of life, or of character 
without which life is worthless, had infinite chances, if he happened 
to have a white face. And, asks the editor of the ‘ Courier’ tri- 
umphantly, what say my countrymen to the truth of that? Let 
Captain Mackenzie answer, in a description of the last interview 
he held with the youth he was about to hang, as given in his me- 
morable narrative. 

“ T then turned to Spencer, and again asked him if he had any message to his 
friends. He replied that he had none, but that he died wishing them every hap- 
piness. ‘ I deserve death,’ he added, ‘ for this as well as for other crimes. My 
only fear is that my repentance may be too late.’ When I asked him if he could 


or would mention any one whom he had particularly injured, and whom he might 
save from obloquy, he answered not for some time, but at last said ‘ he had in- 


jured chiefly his parents, and that his death would kill his poor mother. I was not 


till then aware that he had a mother. I then asked him if he would not have 
been more guilty had he succeeded in his designs. He replied that ‘I do not 
know what would have become of me if I had succeeded. J fear it may yet injure 
my father” I replied, it was then too late to think of that, and told him, that if 
he had succeeded it would have injured his father much more—that it would not 
have been in nature for his father not to interpose to save him; AND THAT FOR 
THOSE WHO HAD MONEY AND FRIENDS IN AMERICA, THERE WAS NO PUNISHMENT 
FOR THE WORST OF CRIMES.”* 


* The note which was appended to this satisfactory statement of the moral 
condition of the newspaper-ridden republic, was not less happily characteristic. 
“ Perhaps,” says Captain Mackenzie—with his editorial friend, in all probability, 
at his elbow—“perhaps this is an erroneous opinion, which I could not justify; but 
I must now record faithfully what was said on this melancholy occasion.” Let us 
fortify, however, the delicate perhaps of the Captain—so scrupulous when men are 
not waiting to be hanged—and quote upon this subject an authority probably 
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So fares the only attempt to dispute, by direct means, a single 
statement or opinion in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review! Other 
artifices are adopted of course, to the basest of which we have 
already adverted. The most natural and the most amusing we 
will now detail. It is very trite to have to remind the reader of 
the well-known propensity of delinquents of all times and coun- 
tries, when detected in some common and notorious villany, to 
catch at that desperate chance of escape which seems to them 
always, by some universal process of no-reasoning, to be implied 
in the treacherous turning round on their associates. There is, 
happily for the virtuous, no confidence, no friendship in crime. 
Thus, in the case before us, it has been sought to make the ‘ New 
York Herald’ the sole luckless scapegoat. ‘‘ It is notorious,” says the 
‘Journal of Commerce,’ ‘“ that the ‘ Herald’ was established 
among us after the model of the London press.” [Oh! excellent 
‘ Westminster’ reviewer, what a prize you will be to your worthy 
associates!] ‘* And now they have the impudence to come out and 
disown their own bantling. We have frequently thought,” adds 
this cautious and considerate journal, “ that the influence of 
that violent and abusive paper amongst us was exaggerated: that 
is, supposing it was not full of obscenities, for which unhappily 
readers may be found everywhere.” In other words, the repu- 
diation might run thus: Our violent and abusive associate would 
really, after all, get no more by his violence and abuse than we do; 
but he is so peculiarly admirable in the obscene line, which every 
body is unhappily inclined to, that there, we must admit, he carries 
the day. We sympathize with the journalist of Commerce in his 
confessed inability, that way, to compete with his more successful 
rival, and we will add to his credit, that we cannot say we have 
ever observed him even make the attempt. Indeed this ‘ Journal of 
Commerce’ is on the wholea very dull, and (as far as any thing of 
the genus ‘ newspaper’ can be in America) a very harmless jour- 
nal—one, for example, as it naively confessed on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary last, who ‘“ cannot see the ‘Courier’s’ wit in telling OUT- 
RAGEOUS LIES directly in the face of public knowledge”—and we 
should not have made further mention of it, if it had not fallen 


better than his own. The ‘ New York American,’ one of those few well-written 
papers of the States— rarissimi nantes in gurgite vasto’—which, as we formerly 
remarked, not even the curse of party can purge of its title to respect—thus re- 
marked upon the point in issue before the Mackenzie narrative appeared. “ We 
have had of late such melancholy evidence of the facility with which criminals having 
wealthy and influential friends, can evade the hands of justice, and set the law at de- 
fiance, that we can hardly suppose that this abandoned young man would have 
received the just desert of his crime, had he not paid the penalty on the very deck 
on which he had determined to consummate his guilt.” 
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into this fit of anger against ourselves. But now for the wit of 
the ‘ Courier.’ 

He cries out, too, of course, and in far louder tone, the pre- 
cious ‘ Tu Quoque’ argument. ‘ Pooh!’ exclaims the wit, in his 
least indecent mood and phrase, ‘ the American press compared 
with the English, is as a Chesterfield to a Cobbett !’ The argument 
is become natural to large classesin America. You have it used on 
every occasion. Charge them with dishonesty in their dealings, and 
they offer to find you dealers quite as dishonest; charge them with 
national degradation or dishonour, and they look round for a nation 
in a like predicament. To reform their dealings, or to strive to 
amend their nation, is the last thing thought of.* But passing this, 
we come to the Chesterfield language, wherewith the ‘ Courier 
and Enquirer’ would repudiate (it is a good American word, that !) 
his worthy associate. 


“The great burthen of this Review, is to fix upon the Press of the United 
States, the folly, the obscenity, the recklessness, and the vulgarity of the ‘ New 
York Herald; a paper for which, as well knows, the American people 
entertain no other sentiment than unmitigated disgust, and which happens to be 
edited by a band of foreigners, who were actually his boon companions, and co- 
labourers on some of the most scurrilous of the London papers” (!!!) 


The allusion is to the distinguished writer on whom, for pur- 
poses before described, the authorship of our Review has been at- 
tempted to be fastened; and on whom, we are very well aware— 
though, as with the former article, he will not have known what 
we are now writing, will not have been consulted respecting it, 
will not have seen a word of it till it is made public to all the 
world—the ruffianly libeller and his friends will seek to fix 
the responsibility of the present article also. Equally, and as 
wilfully, does he mistake the ‘ great burthen’ of that Review 
of October. It was to fix upon the press of the United States, in 
companionship with like qualities of the ‘New York Herald,’ the 
folly, the obscenity, the recklessness, and the vulgarity, of the 
* New York Courier and Enquirer. He knows this, and he knows 
that we have done it. We have pilloried him here in England. 
He tries to escape, and it is the dreary impotence of this very 
effort which fixes upon his name more deeply and irrevocably ‘ the 
folly, the obscenity, the recklessness, and the vulgarity.’ He 
nee dismal efforts to be facetious;—talks with frantic outrage of 


the writer who is supposed to have placed him in his pillory, as 
one “‘ who for more than half his life has lived in the stews of London 
and eaten his daily bread at ‘ cold wittal’ shops supplied from the 
refuge garbage of hotels and the tables of gentlemen ;’—and in fancy 


* As these sheets are passing through the press, we observe almost the precise 
argument of the text put by the ‘Spectator’ (March 25th), in remarks upon a 
statement of the ‘ New York American.’ 
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hears himself, across all that wide Atlantic, only the more loudly 
greeted with 

The dismal, universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn. 
How we should feel for the ‘ Westminster Review’ with such 
a creature as this to defend! How yet more deeply should we 
— with such a man as the intelligent ‘‘ New York Mer- 
chant,” who is obliged to think the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ de- 
cidedly one of the best papers published in New York, although 
that does not say much, he mournfully ‘confesses.’ 

But—we are to believe—no other sentiment than unmitigated 
disgust is entertained in America for the ‘Courier’s’ associate, 
convicted like himself and like himself under punishment, the‘ New 
York Herald? It is unmitigated disgust which has given the 
‘Herald’ upwards of thirty thousand subscribers! It 1s unmiti- 
gated disgust which so strengthens it that it rears its impudent 
head above the law, and runs its career of reckless villany, un- 
bridled and triumphant! It is unmitigated disgust on the part of 
the American people, that renders it worth the while of the Chief 
Magistrate who Sass for his re-election at the hands of that 


people, to incur the active hatred of a majority in the senate, and 
the contempt and distrust of (let us hope) large classes of educated 


men, by openly connecting his government with this ‘ New York 
Herald,’ by saline under his protection the wretched slanderers in 
its pay, and by rewarding their zeal for himself by ‘ secret agencies’ 
in the service of the state! Will even the Westminster Reviewer 
be able to believe that ? 

The first part of this description of an influence so horrible, we 
proved in our former review: the last we shall now proceed to 
prove. When rogues (we grieve to have to draw so many illus- 
trations from this special walk of life, but the subject will be our 
excuse when rogues, we say, fall out, honest men are apt to get 
their own. A month or two since, this happened with two of the 
most notorious rogues of the ‘ Herald:’ the ‘ chief devil’ himself, 
and the fiendish representative (a person of the name of Parmelee) 
he had stationed at Washington. The difference, which dates 
within the last month or six weeks, first appeared in an attack 
upon the rogue in chief, in one of the ‘ Herald’s’ rivals. This was 
clearly from the pen of Mr. Parmelee, who having just been dis- 
placed from his honourable post at Washington, took occasion to 
describe his successor as‘ Attree, the notorious vagabond. “ Itis 
= curious,” he proceeded, ‘‘ to notice how very differently the 
‘ Herald’ is looked upon since Parmelee left it. It was, before, a 
sort of semi-official organ of the President. It was owing to this 
that the paper gained such a circulation over the United States. 
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An attempt of the Scotch vagabond who owns the ‘ Herald’ to 
cheat him of several hundred dollars, led to a separation.” In 
answer to this, the editor of the ‘ Herald’ undertakes to prove Mr. 
Parmelee ‘ a self-convicted liar;’ and, it may be said, he quite suc- 
ceeds. He prints a number of his letters, inden eternal gratitude 
and friendship, and thus delineates Mr. P.’s general literary career. 
Out of pure pity, he says, as he had acted to ‘ many other scoun- 
drels’ (the phrase happily expresses the only class which such a 
man ever pities or employs), he had taken him into his service. 
‘*¢ T soon found, however, that he was of little use as a reporter, 
and too lazy for any purpose, except loafing at taverns, or isin 
billiards with jack-asses. I continued him, but found him totally 
useless, deceptive, impudent, presuming, and extravagant. Hence 
his drafts for money. I refused to fork over more money, after his 
numerous deceptions practised both on President Tyler and myself. 
I then dismissed him, and am sorry to find that the President STILL 
continues to employ him in the Treasury department. Ifthe Presi- 
dent has any regard for his reputation, he ought to dismiss him 
instantly.” Little may be added to this graceful picture, but if it 
could receive another effective touch, it has it in the following 
letter. It is a part of the private correspondence of Mr. Parmelee 
with his friend, the editor of the ‘ New York Herald.’ 

“ Washington, Friday evening.—Dear Sir,—I have just returned from the White 

House. [The White House is the mansion of the President of the United States. ] 
As for myself, J cannot have an office worth taking, for the senate would not confirm 
me under any circumstances. The Clay senators all hate me more than any 
man in the country, except the President and yourself. Friendship for the Pre- 
sident, or connexion with the * Herald,’ would kill any man with the senate: but the two 
united would break down the angel Gabriel. Yours. T. H. PARMELEE.” 
The difficulty seems to have been solved at last by appointment 
* to asecret agency on the frontier,’ in happy defiance of those 
Clay senators, whose hatred to the ‘ Herald,’ since it implied no 
hatred to the ‘ Courier and Enquirer,’ we must be excused if we 
decline to attribute to any exclusively lofty feeling. 

It will not do, after this, to speak of the ‘ Herald’ but as the 
most popular and largely circulated journal in America. It is 
popular in the proportion of its infamy and indecency. It is ac- 
counted clever, only because frightfully reckless of all moral re- 
straints: a recklessness most effective in that condition of society. 
‘ Have no money dealings with my father, for dotard as he is, he 
will make an ass of you.’ What money gives to the miser, the 
utterly reckless man, no matter how imbecile and ignorant, is en- 
dowed with by the party passion of America. It gives him what 
stands in the stead of intellect, of honesty, and virtue. The extra- 
ordinary influence of a great English advocate used to be explained 
by the remark, that there were twelve Scarletts in the witness- 
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box. We cannot explain the hundred thousand readers of the 
‘ New York Herald,’ except on the supposition of a hundred thou- 
sand Bennetts in America. 

We have never denied that we have an infamous press in Eng- 
land: we put that fact forward in the very front of our first ex- 
posure of the literary delinquencies of America, and we do not 
desire that it should be lost sight of. It marks, in a manner too 
striking and salutary, the difference in the moral and social condi- 
tion of the countries. That infamous press, we cannot too often 
repeat, is limited to two newspapers, published weekly, and in cir- 
culation, as in every other respect, the lowest of their contempo- 
raries. Position, they have none; influence, except with those of 
whose bad conscience or cowardice they make a market, none. 
Any one who pretended to talk of their political import, would 
be laughed at. The real English people have no concern with them, 
any more than with the gambling houses or other scenes of vice 
in this most crowded metropolis of the world; or than with the so 
called fashionable men who resort to them, and in whom these 
libellous papers find their readers and their friends. It happened, 
not many weeks since, that one of them, through its chief con- 
ductor and proprietor, indiscreetly placed itself within reach of 
the healthy classes of our people in one of their places of public 
entertainment, when the man, though what he then proposed was 
harmless enough, and might possibly have had some merit of its 
own, was ignominiously driven out of the public sight, with vehe- 
ment contempt and execration. It was, on the very same evening, 
matter of sad and pompous complaint in the House of Lords, that 
the law could not effectively reach these libellers; when it thus 
fell to the good fortune of some hundreds, representing the good 
old hearty English feeling, to find at that instant one of them 
self-placed within their reach. We can punish him, at any rate, 
they said: and how they did it, is little likely ever to be forgotten 
in the annals of scandalous English newspapers. 

But the absence of mere personal scandal does not necessarily 
imply the good conduct ofa journal in other important respects? 
We admit this. It is our charge against a vast many American 
papers, that have no specially libellous vocation. We must also 
admit, then, that England can this way sin as well. As in the 
other case, however, the instances are only two, and to be found 
in that part of the press which is published weekly; but the cir- 
culation is larger, and in one of these instances, is said to exceed 
thirty thousand. Thirty thousand pot-houses ring all the more 
noisily for this one day in the week; things that should be reve- 
renced and respected, are made the subject of vulgar abuse; there 
is violence, exaggeration, and intemperance ;—all great evils. But 
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were they evils fifty times as great, a act within a limited 
—_ and cannot penetrate ne ere they exhaust their 
ury and their mischief. In such a country as ours, where every 
class (except, we grieve to say, the lowest labouring class, to whose 
condition, God be thanked, men’s minds are at last awakening) 
are to some certain extent protected against every other class, and 
have each, in a greater or less degree, their special bulwark of 
shelter from the gross or false pretensions of the rest,—even the 
very worst shape which these opposed and counteracting interests 
can assume, has its lurking principle of safety. Their most evil and 
most vicious element dashes itself against the general structure of 
society in vain. 

But what is the case in America? There is a recent expression 
in much abuse, and which promises to become fashionable for all 
kinds of purposes, the tyranny of the majority. For ourselves we 
do not in the abstract discover any thing so very frightful in what 
it expresses. If there is to be a tyranny of any kind, this seems 
on the whole to put forth the greatest amount of just pretension. 
The misery of it is, in the present state of the republic, that it is 
a tyranny altogether unexampled in former times and govern- 
ments, because utterly without the least control. If we are asked 
whether we suppose it possible to check the further advances of 
the democratic tendency in the United States, we answer no, but 
that most possible and practicable would it be, by a very different 
course from that which is now pursued, to guide, to elevate, to 
redeem it, to conduct it to a noble and enduring destiny. As it 
is, every thing swells the forces of ae in one direction, against 
which not a single effective stand is made in any one quarter. In 
this state of things the ‘ New York Herald’ made its appearance 
some eight or nine years ago, and found society thoroughly pre- 
pared for its career of infamous success. In one immense division, 
utter recklessness; in the other, where safety lay, utter indiffer- 
ence. And what a lesson for some present resistance against dangers 
still to come, is embodied in the past course and influence of this 
terrible foe to decency and order! All those vices of the republic 
which should have been gradually wearing away—the prying, in- 


quisitive, unwholesome growth, of a young and prematurely forced 


society—have been pampered and bloated to encreased enormity. 
For as nothing breeds so rapidly as vermin, the ‘ Herald’ brood, 


within this brief space of years, has almost covered the land. We 
are told, and we can well believe it, that the ‘ Herald’ has imi- 
tators and worthy disciples in very nearly every small village, 
town, or city in America. It seems at first incredible that no 
strong effort should have been made to resist all this, but a little 
reflection explains the cause. 
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The existing press of America had itself effectively brought 
the curse upon the land, of which the ‘ foreign’ adventurer 
(for Scotland voided him over the Atlantic) who started the 
‘Herald’ simply took advantage. This was the press which, 
before the birth of the ‘ Herald,’ Governor Clinton had de- 
nounced in terms we quoted in our former Review, and of which, 
some years earlier, Jefferson expressed a strong conviction in his 
correspondence, that had its intemperance and calumnies been 
known in the time of Washington, they would have driven that 
_ man from public life. This was the press of which, when 

aptain Hamilton was in America, that intelligent and acute ob- 
‘server made it his business to read specimens ‘ from all parts of the 
Union,’ and pronounced it as his opinion that they were so con- 
temptible in talent, and in abuse so fonsibby outrageous, as to dis- 
gust him far more with the people who could endure them, than 
with the writers who had produced them. And, we repeat, by this 
press, when the ‘ Herald’ appeared, the republic was already afflicted 
with that Spirit of Party which is too nearly allied to the Spirit of 
Licentiousness to be able to check its career. Pari passu with the 
other has it since continued, giving and taking nourishment from 
the same polluted source, till we see its hideous consummation in 
such a paper as the largely circulated and influential ‘ Courier and 
Enquirer,’ and have to grieve over its deplorable excesses in even 
such able, respectable, and well conducted, though for that reason, 
not widely popular journals, as the ‘New York American,’ the ‘ Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser,’ the ‘New York Evening Post,’ and some 
few others. Here, therefore, was the safety of the ‘ Herald’ 
Even the honestest men of the opposite parties were too hotly 
engaged in tearing each other to pieces, to bethink them how far 
better it had been to make common cause against the dishonest 
and infamous, the enemy ofall. So—uninterfered with—went on 
the ‘ Herald,’ till it has reached its daily circulation of upwards of 
thirty thousand: till it can boast of the favours of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the Republic: till it forces its vagabond agents and 
tools into the public service: till, in a word, it has become A Power 
in the state. It is of as little use fuming about this, as to deny, 
in the matter of slavery, the degradation and depression of Ame- 
rica below every other civilized country in the world. Let them 
fume as they will, the thing is so, and until they do something 
better and more practical, so it will continue. The President of 
America is not a dolt or a madman, and would hardly place him- 
self in such relations with the ‘ New York Herald’ without a suffi- 
cient reason. His present position has a tendency to sharpen the 
wits, and to show him where profit lies. We take his authority to 
be therefore, that in this paper—this wicked, cold-blooded repre- 
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sentative, not so much of any special party, as of the reckless, 
outrageous, licentious, and abominable qualities, of which all 
party is now composed—he sees his best protection in the long 
run against the storms which threaten him. 

But we have promised in this Review to describe the ‘ Answer’ 
we have received, and it is time to introduce the flattering 
reception which was given to our article of October by the 
journal, whose character, as we hope, we have now thoroughly 
explained : the ‘New York Daily Herald.’ It is illustrative 
of much that we have offered to the reader’s consideration, and 
may also very possibly lead him to suppose that beneath all the 
tone of sutthis bullying it exhibits, beneath all its boasted self- 
glorification in disgrace and shame, there is ill-concealed fear, 
trembling which will have way, pain which puts on sorry grimace, 
and the bitter sense that, libertine jack-pudding as it may still 
attempt to show itself, our Review has placed a noose around its 
neck, which it would only ask one spirited demonstration of the 
decency and intelligence of America, to tighten effectually, at 
once, and for ever. 

But we reserve any further remark till we have printed the ex- 
tracts. ‘Though we have abridged even those we quote (never to 
the omission of a syllable that looks in the remotest degree like 
answer or defence), and omitted some dozen times the number 
with which we might, if inclined to so sorry a work, fill more than 
another number of our ¢ Review,’ they will yet, in all probability, 
be much too numerous for the reader’s liking. He must bear with 
us, for the purpose we have in view. The truth is, that since 
the ‘Foreign Quarterly’ of last October reached the United 
States, scarcely a day has passed in which it has not furnished a 
leading topic of outrageous abuse to the ‘ Herald’ and its asso- 
ciates throughout the country. What we now give are all taken 
from the most prominent leaders of the Coryphzus of the herd. 
All of them date on separate days, and not a syllable more is 
quoted at any time, than may serve as a sample of the rest. 

1. “ This extraordinary Review is, without exception, one of the most 
savage articles on a literary subject, that ever appeared in a British journal ; 
and may be considered as the manifesto, or declaration of war, of the London 
literati, against that portion of the newspaper press of America who oppose 
the Copyright law, and refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of English lite- 
rature and English genius.” 

2. “ This remarkable Review contains twenty-six octavo pages, or seven 
columns of minion matter, written with all the force and originality of genuine 
blackguardism. . . . The papers cut up in this savage article are the ‘ Herald’ 
and ‘ Courier and Enquirer ; and the style in which they are treated, isa 
caution to the Mohawks. . . . The ‘ Weekly Herald’ of this day, price only 
6d., will contain this wonderful article at length, and next week we shall enter 
upon an analysis of its views, facts, falsehoods, assertions, and purposes . . . 
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Aristocrats and monopolists have dictated to the writer. ... The war is now 
begun, and ‘ d—d be he that first cries Hold, enough.’ ” 

3. “ Shockingly false reasoning, apparently founded on the grossest misin- 
formation.” “Vein of personal spite.” “ Dictated by the aristocratic circles.” 

4. “ This Review is the first gun in the long war that has at last broken out 
in the literature of America and that of Europe, for the empire of the human 
mind in both hemispheres.(!!) It is one of the most savage and barbarous 
tirades that ever disgraced the literature of any country. It is falsehood— 
fury—misrepresentation—misquotation — violence—vulgarity—heartlessness 
—coarseness—and all that low species of tact which distinguishes the literary 
works of already before the public. . . . We consider this singular 
Review as astep in the general revolution in literature, politics, government, 
liberty, and right, which the press of this country have begun, and which is de- 
stined to overrun all the existing institutions of Europe at no distant day, and 
to create in their stead republican government, republican literature, and re- 
publican philosophy!! At our leisure we shall review the Review, and make 
drink to the very dregs the very cup he has mixed for others 
to take.” 

5. “ We understand that a literary gentleman of distinguished reputation is 
now engaged in writing a reply tothe Review on American Newspaper Litera- 
ture, written by , and first appearing in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review.’ 
This gentleman is intimately acquainted with the British, French, and Ame- 
rican newspaper press. He will show the different characteristics of each, 
and prove beyond contradiction, that American newspaper literature is the 
most original that ever appeared in the history of civilization : that it unites 
philosophy, poetry, and wit, in such proportions and quantities, as will produce 
one of the most remarkable intellectual and literary revolutions that ever 
blessed the world. . . . This review of the Review will be issued in a few 
days, in an extra ‘ Literary Herald, and an edition of 50,000 copies will be 
published : one-half of which will be sent to England and France. The lite- 
rary war has now begun between the Oldand the New World, and it must 
goon!” 

6. “ Din —— write tHE Review ?—Several papers have undertaken to 
throw a doubt on this question. In the first place, Doctor , the En- 
glish correspondent of Noah’s paper, says the authorship is universally attri- 
buted to ——-—, and that such is the impression in London. Secondly, 
several persons who have recently arrived here from England, say that it was 
generally talked about in the literary circles there, that some such review, 
written by ——-—, was shortly to appear. Again, several private letters have 
been received by gentlemen in this city, from ———, in which he speaks of 
the newspapers of the United States in exactly the same strain as the review 
in question does, &c. &c. We could state the names, but ————. But 
even admitting was not the author, it is quite certain that he had a 
hand in it, and probably under the direction of the celebrated clique who sent 
him out here(!) ‘This clique consisted of those who signed the famous letter 
on the Copyright Law, which was published in the ‘Evening Post’ before 
——— left here. And taking this view of the matter, it would then prove 
that this review is the result ofa conspiracy among the members of this clique 
to abuse and falsify by every means in their power the institutions of this 
country, and those who are daily endeavouring to sustain them with their best 
energies. And this conspiracy has for its ultimate object to monopolize a 
market for sale of their books. View it in whatever light we may, it isa 
most mean, selfish, and disgraceful movement. We shall not quit the sub- 
ject till the authors are thoroughly exposed.” 

7. Letter from a London Correspondent (forged, we have little doubt), in 
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— of the above argument :—“ He lashes the American Press unmerci- 
fully, and there is strong reason to believe he is the author of a very caustic 
and severe article in the last number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ on 
the newspaper literature of the United States.’’ 

8. “ The celebrated review by —— and his tail has created a terrible com- 
motion wherever it has been read, and particularly has the sensation centred 
about his remarks on the ‘ New York Herald.’ ” 

9. “ A correspondent states it to be much more probable that Fenimore 
Cooper wrote the ‘ Review on American Newspaper Literature,’ than —— 
did. We willthink of this. Will Mr. Cooper deny it ?” 

10. “ Wo wrote iT ?—The authorship of the article in the last number 
of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review, and which has been imputed to 
is ascribed to Dr. Lardner (!!) The editor ofthe ‘ Troy Daily Whig’ says he 
is informed by a friend of Dr. L. that such is the fact. (We don’t believe it.}” 

11. “ Wo wrote THE Review of the American Newspapers, in the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’? It has been attributed to , to Dr. Lard- 
ner, to Fenimore Cooper,. Another is now added: J. B. Gliddon, who pub- 
lished a lecture last summer on Egyptian travellers. Let us examine this.” 

12. “ Wuo wrote tuat Review ?—This question is still discussed in the 
newspapers, but conjecture is certainly at fault. The most probable guess 
that we have heard is the name of Gliddon, a young Englishman, who re- 
viewed Cooley’s work on Egypt. There is the same style, the same temper, 
the same prejudices, and the same general ignorance in both reviews... . But 
whoever is the author, there is now no doubt of ’s indorsement—and when 
you cannot recover from the drawer, law and equity entitle you to bring in 
your bill against the indorser. Hereafter, to all intents and purposes, we shall 
consider ——-— the responsible person, who must answer for all the errors, 
blunders, falsehoods, pretensions, and malevolence of that review.... We 
have a‘ reply to the review,’ in the shape of a counter review, now in a state of 
preparation, and written by a distinguished literary gentleman of this country. 
Jt will be out soon, and will be a screamer.” 

13, “ We are a live lion, and it is dangerous for any long-eared animal to 
protrude his posteriors towards us in a hostile manner.” 

14. “ This is the most original and varied country under the sun, and none 
other is worth living in ... . Every element of thought, society, religion, politics, 
morals, literature, trade, currency, and philosophy, is in a slate of agitation, 
transition, and change .... Every thing is in a state of effervescence! 50,000 
persons have taken the benefit of the act and wiped out debts to the amount 
of 60,000,000 of dollars. In religion we have dozens of creeds, and fresh 
revelations starting every year or oftener. In morals we have all sorts of 
ideas : and in literature every thing in confusion. Sceptical philosophy and ma- 
terialism seem, however, to be gaining ground and popularity at every step.” 

15. “Congress may repeal the law, or it may have a fight in 
fisticuffs on abolition—it may modify the tariff, or it may kick up a row 
about the door-keeper—it may pass an exchequer system, or it may impeach 
the President—but its real business will be to make hot punch in the grog- 
shops below, and the next President in the halls above, by forming cliques, 
each in favour of its own candidate, and then legislating to help on the in- 
trigue. One thing is certain. The country will be overlooked and disap- 
pointed ; the public interests will be sacrificed to private speculations ; and 
the character of the nation tarnished by the passions of rival politicians.” 

16. “ We shall show that the newspaper literature of New York can compare 
with that of any other capital in the world or beyond it—be it London, 
Paris, or Pandemonium—be it in talent or independence—in morals or 
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rascality—in genius or pretension—in modesty or impudence—in manners 
or mutton. A fig for ——!” 

17. “ We have now twenty spirits of the upper regions of the atmosphere 
in our employment, far more potent in finding out secrets than even the 
Ariel of the magician Prospero, mentioned in one of the philosophical works 
of Shakspeare. We receive every night a regular report from these ‘spirits 
of the blue ether’ of the doings in every fashionable circle of New York— 
every saloon in town—every boudoir in Broadway. All movements, good, 
bad, and indifferent, masculine, feminine, and neuter, are detailed to us.” 

18. “ The strange proceedings on Colt’s trial, as published and com- 
mented on by us, were denounced by the English papers as fabulous; and 
indeed they formed the basis (!) on which the abusive article in the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review’ was founded. The scenes connected with the trial and 
conviction of Colt were the burthen of that article. . .. Thirty-six members of the 
bar met to protest against the refusal of a new trial to Colt. . . Throughout the city 
the people were in a perfect fever, and numbers feared that he would escape at 
last. It was drawing near towards two, and a bright star was seen in the north- 
west of uncommon brilliancy. It was Venus, but being so unusual a sight in the 
middle of the day, all beheved it betokened something dreadful, and that it was 
mysteriously connected with the fate of Colt. This increased the excitement 
almost beyond endurance.... Take it altogether—the murder ; the boxing up 
of the body ; the alleged salting of it ; the trial; firing pistols in court ; cut- 
ting off the head, and bringing the skull of the dead man before the jury ;_ the 
sentence, and defiance to the judge; the park meeting; the threat to arrest 
the sheriff; the money that seemed to flow like water ; the various bribes ; 
the mock piety ; the holding a sort of levee in the hall on the day of execu- 
tion; the horrid marriage; the shocking suicide; and the burning of the 
jail ;—all combine to form a history that throws romance and fable for ever 
into the shade.” 

19. “ The London Newspaper Press following the cue of the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly,’ is assailing in the most bitter manner the American Newspaper 
Press—for the purpose, as they avow, of arresting the progress of republican 
ideas, and republican principles in Europe. The cat is out of the bag at last. 
The free institutions of this happy land carry alarm to the noblesse of Eu- 
rope, and liberty must be attacked not by the sword but by the pen. Ve 
well, come on. This will cause a sensation throughout the United States. 
Don’t burst. Keep cool. Be quiet.” 

20. “It is very unlikely that the press—or the English literati, who resort 
to writing principally because they cannot make a living at the bar—will 
be left to fight out the battle. This war of opinion will one day end in a trial 
of physical strength.” 

21. “The most important feature of the ‘ Acadia’s’ intelligence is the 
breaking out of a war in the London Newspaper Press, and the strange and 
amusing character of the contest that is going on in London and Paris about 
the talent, circulation, and influence of the ‘ New York Herald.’ One of 
the ablest of the London papers, ‘The Evening Star,’ (!!!) takes up the 
cause of the ‘New York Herald, and proves that all this is to prevent us 
from attacking the rotten institutions of England.” 

22. “ We give our readers to-day a series of the most remarkable articles that 
ever appeared in England on the American people, literature, and institutions. 
It consists of extracts from the London ‘Times, &c. &e. . . . 

“It will be perceived from these extraordinary extracts, that the famous 
article in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ was only the first gun in the war 
that is now going on in Europe against American morals, literature, finance, 
and politics, That article, supposed at first by many to have been written 
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by ——, but recently attributed, we believe, to a person by the name of 
Donald M’Leod, formerly a letter writer in Washington, in conjunction with 
——, is now known to have been only the commencement of a long news- 
paper war, which the privileged aristocracy of England have started as a 
locus penitentie, to hide the weakness of Lord Ashburton in his political, and 
of in his literary negotiations. 

“ But the great—the solemn truth is now revealed. There is a clique of small 
brokers, stock-jobbers, and literateurs in this country, who are secretly lea 
with the privileged aristocracy, stock-jobbers, and literateurs of England, and who 

furnish these foreign foes with the materials of falsehood, misrepresentation, and re- 
proach, to destroy the character of this country in all its relutions, and through 
all its popular elements It is now perfectly evident, that, in England, a news- 
paper war against New York and the United States is declared, similar to that 
made against Paris and France in the times of the republic and the empire. 
This war is began immediately on the return to England of Lord Ashburton 
and ——, both of whom had either failed or been oul-generalled in their several 
negotiations. ‘The literary, financial, and political systems of England are in 
danger, from the influence, the example, and the energy of those in the 
United States. Hence the present outbreak in all their violent tory journals. 
But what care we on this side of the water? The luck—the movement is 
with us. We have the prestige and the spirit of the age on the side of the 
United States. The aristocrats, stock-jobbers, literateurs, and brokers of 
Europe, with their secret agents here, will be met with an enthusiasm and 
an energy that nothing can conquer. These very falsehoods of travellers, 
reviewers, and newspaper writers, will only make us mend what is wrong—im- 
prove the unimproved—and carry out the civilization of the world.” 

23. “ The war of opinion has broken out with the settlement of political 
differences. This war embraces every shade of opinion, and every principle 
in religion, society, and government. It has just now broken out, on the 
part of the Old World, by a general and savage attack, through the English 
and French periodical press, reviews and newspapers, on the literature, morals, 
finance, government, and institutions, of the New World. We need hardly 
enumerate the organs of this attack—the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review ; the 
London ‘ Times, ‘Chronicle, and other daily prints ; —— and Ashburton ; all 
parties and all sects in England, with the exception of the popular party [the 
London ‘Star !’] unite in this war of defamation and execration against the 
United States. . . But in every thing that is original, racy, energetic, and 
liberal, be it in politics, religion, morals, literature, or society, we are far 
before the formal and priest or soldier-ridden communities of France or Eng- 
land. Jn time we shall mend our faults, and increase the power and influence 
of our institutions.” 

24. “. . . . There is every appearance, from this and other works, that a 
grand conspiracy has been concerted by the stock-jobbers, book-jobbers, and 
government-jobbers of Europe, to depreciate and libel the character of the 
American people, in all the elements of society and government. The credit 
of the general government has just been crushed by such a combination among 
these capitalists, on the ostensible ground that some of the states repudiate, 
or are unable to meet their engagements. American literature, morals, and 
manners are depreciated by a like conspiracy among the penny-a-liners and 
book-makers. And there are cliques of blockheads in this city, so recreant to 
every feeling of self-respect and patriotism, as to aid and assist such a detestable 
movement, in order to destroy the influence of America on Europe and the 
world.” 

25. “In congratulating our readers, patrons, advertisers, and the public, on 
the glorious advent of the lirthday of our Lord and Saviour, we sincerely assure 
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them of the feelings of gratitude that we feel for the unerampled support and 
patronage exhibited towards the ‘ Herald’ (!!) No newspaper has passed 
through such a fiery trial of attacks, abuse, libels, and atrocious calumnies as we 
have experienced.” 

26. “ We are, beyond the possibility ofdoubt, the Napoleon of the press in 
both hemispheres. ‘The ‘ New York Herald’ is unquestionably the greatest and 
mightiest intellectual institution of civilized society in the present century. 
Look at the excitement, the ferment, the fuss, and the fury, which its exist- 
ence, progress, power, circulation, and influence, cause in both the old and the 
new world—in London and in New York—in the grave Quarterly Reviews, and 
in the newspaper press of both countries. It is a phenomenon in the history 
of civilization. During the last month, on the other side of the water, the 
* London Foreign Quarterly Review,’ and the London Newspaper Press, have 
endeavoured to stop our careeras they did Napoleon's, by all sorts of abuse, 
falsehood, and A SOLITARY TRUTH HERE AND THERE (!) On this side the 
water, we have announced our establishment for sale, then withdrew it. Then 
we proposed to take the benefit of the bankrupt law: then postponed that 
solemn scene of whitewashing till doomsday. And straightway the whole 
newspaper press, little and great, daily and weekly, have been in a state of 
general excitement and amusing effervescence eversince. They have stormed, 
and fumed, and raved, and lied, and puffed, and sworn, and abused us in all 
manner of ways. This most amusing, most laughable, most absurd, most 
silly, most foolish excitement among the contemporary newspapers in New 
York and elsewhere, has produced one most astounding and curious result. 
The circulation of the ‘ Herald,’ both in city and country, has increased so 
much and so rapidly since this new war broke out in London, that we have 
had to give a large additional order to our paper manufacturers !” 

27. “We are situated in this community SOMEWHAT LIKE WHAT SOCRATES WAS 
IN THE ciTy oF AtHeNns. That eminent philosopher was persecuted and 
abused by the sophists and defaulters, the cheats, and swindlers, the bankrupts 
and fools of that gay capital—till they gave him a popularity that has sur- 
passed that of all others in every age. His calm, quiet, virtuous life ; his ele- 
vated philosophical and correct ideas ; his direct epigramatic and sarcastic wit 
and good sense ; were a constant eyesore to the sophists, politicians, and specu- 
lators of Athens, THIS 1S PRECISELY OUR POSITION HERE. WE ARE THE 
Socrates oF New York. But we are supported by a community that will 
ENABLE US TO REPEL ALL ATTEMPTS AT PERSECUTION.” 


And now, if the reader has had patience to travel through these 
not incurious specimens of the literature of the American daily 
newspaper of largest circulation in the States, he will discover, 
we venture to think, that our Review of October last has not been 
without its use. The so often promised reply—the review of the 
Review—wherein the ‘distinguished literary gentleman’ was to 
set about his very needless proof that this literature of Ameri- 
can newspapers was the most original that had ever appeared in 
the history of civilization—which was to make us drink to the 
dregs the cup we had mixed so bitterly—which was to be ‘ out’ 
so ‘ soon,’ and to be a ‘ screamer’—has alas! never come out and 
never screamed at all. The only answer made has been such as 
these quotations give :impotent, cowardly, blustering, contemptible : 
offering neither argument nor fact in defence, and not even one misera- 
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able plea in mitigation of punishment. But it has the merit of say- 
ing for our purpose all that remained to be said, and of finishing 
those parts of the portraiture we had found ourselves incompetent to 
paint, with the touches of the only master that could do them 
perfect justice. The reader has but to imagine besides, a paper 
nearly half filled every day with details of indecencies, b 
phemies, and filth (which no respectable journal can do more than 
distantly allude to), and, with the extracts given, he sees the daily 
delight of—(moderately computing three readers to every num- 
ber)—a hundred thousand American citizens. Can we exagge- 
rate such an enormity as this? Will the Westminster Reviewer 
persist in the attempt to fix such a charge upon us? Does he 
continue to think there is nothing monstrous in the avowed coun- 
tenance and patronage of such an organ by the Chief Magistrate 
ofa great republic? Will he repeat the outrageous assertion 
that the moral tone of this newspaper is not so low as that of the 
party papers of England? 

To us it seems that the absence of all moral sense in every part 
of the writing of this wretched man, is most dreadful to contem- 
plate. We could laugh at the imbecility, at the ignorance, at the 
impudence; but the other consideration arrests us with a feeling 
of something awful. The hideous complacency with which he 
describes (Extract 17) his own organized system of obscene scan- 
dal; the fiend-like recklessness of his contempt for all sacred 
things (25); and his perfect confidence in the taste of his hundred 
thousand readers, with which he sets forth those descriptions of the 
Republic and her Congress (14 and 15); are surely very frightful. 
To the impudent personal bullying as to, ‘ Who wrote the Re- 
view,’ we will only say, that next to the distinguished honour of 
having it attributed to the writer whose name we have hitherto 
left blank in this article (because we would not let it stand beside 
the ribald abuse which it is now the privilege of the infamous 
American press to heap upon every mention of it), we have the 
sense of a great and not unmerited compliment, in that suggestion 
of Mr. Cooper’s name. He knows the subject well, and would have 
done it admirable justice. As a man who has done honour to 
his country, and is the chief ornament of the young literature of 
America, he has justly come within the constant hatred and con- 


tumely of that which is her unutterable disgrace. 

But why the Socrates of New York? Why the ‘ persecution” 
Why the sudden descent from the successful tyrant to the philo- 
sophic victim? If the reader looks more attentively at some of the 
quoted passages (22, 24, &.) he will probably begin to discover 
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the reason. And we can give him further assistance. Besides these 
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cliques of American blockheads who are imagined to be in league 
with us, and disposed to an effort for the ‘ movement’ now, which 
should long ago have “‘ fatted all the region kites” with this “‘slave’s 
offal,”—we have found that the rapid fall from Napoleon to 
Socrates was not unmarked by one ortwo damaging incidents, 
heavy blows and great discouragements. In the first place, we 
— that some notices have been given of actions for libel.* 

ey may fail, as the rest have done, by the cowardice of intimi- 
dated juries; but the attempt, after these recent exposures, will not 
be without its use. In the next place we have found that, against 
this man, and his fellow-labourers in papers almost as infamous as 
his own, a most distinguished minister of New York has, within 
the last two months, levelled severe denunciation from his pulpit. 
Doctor Wainewright—preaching from the appropriate text, ‘ nei- 
ther be partakers in other men’s sins’—has entered his solemn pro- 
test against the further toleration of a scandal which degrades 
America and her citizens in the esteem of the civilized world. 
Most assuredly there is hope in all this: good hope, which we 
welcome joyfully: which not even the grave eclnedt of the 
supplementary denunciations of the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ in- 
terferes to moderate or subdue. 





* One of these actions is brought by a member of the New York bar, whom 
reverses had obliged to seek the benefit of the recent Bankrupt Act. One 
or two passages from the libel, though but additional proofs of the libeller’s 
habitual blasphemy, and constant hatred and contempt of all sacred things, are 
not undeserving of record. “ has stood among the foremost at the 
New York bar—a gentleman and a Christian—a man of honour, integrity, 
respectability, and undoubted piety, and whatever may be the final result of 
his application for a repudiation of his debts in the Court of Bankruptcy 
below, there can be no doubt that in the Court of Heaven above, his petition for a 
remission of sins will be heard, and a decree of eternal discharge be given from any 
lien which the great Adversary may have held against him. . . . Among the 
assets there will be seen no contemptible array ofstrength. His schedules are 
rich and strong in bibles, psalm books, poudrette, and pews, together with 
much lands, houses, gold mines, and other property, all of which we doubt not 
will be viewed with complacency and approbation ly all his creditors, as well those 
in the Court of Bankruptcy below, as those in the Court of last Resort above. And 
if, in the painful trial through which he is now passing, his title to gold mines 
and mansions in this world shall not prove clear, or even vanish away, we 
hope and believe that the time is near at hand ..........2.6- 
whatever the poudrette and mines may be valued at, we have every 
reason to believe that the pews, psalms, and bibles, are equal in salvation to 
D.2,156 795 374 in the currency of New Jerusalem.” 


+ And another burlesque we should not fail to mention: the ludicrous 
self-laudation with which the man of the ‘ Herald’ anticipates coming discre- 
dit, by instructing his foul correspondents from every part of the States to 
describe the admiration in which his character is held. ‘ Your vanity must be 
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With what face the Gracchi could complain of sedition, has been 
for a number of years a matter of considerable wonder; but how the 
‘ Courier’ can denounce licence, vulgarity, and libel, may be con- 
fessed even a little more startling. And yet he does it: ay, and ‘ in 
good terms, in good set terms, although a . Listen to the in- 
dignant accents, for, apart from him who gives them utterance, they 
are worth listening to. ‘‘ If—honest men and virtuous women, 
Christian fathers and mothers, and merchants and traders having 
respect for the misfortunes of others—you can reconcile it to your- 
selves to continue your countenance to this admitted organ of the 
brothels of your city, with its nauseous accounts of their balls and 
assemblies, and its habitual blasphemy—so be it!—But on your 
heads be the consequences resulting from its demoralizing in- 
fluence!” True—all true. And this man having vented his vir- 
tuous indignation, hies him to the scene of his own ‘ nauseous’ 
triumphs, and ‘ demoralizing influence.’ Having denounced the 
admitted organ of the brothels, he betakes him to the task in 
which he has laboured for years, and in which he still dail 
labours, of turning the whole public arena of political life in his 
native country, into one vast brothel! 

The existing President of America we believe to have been a 
man of good intention: and that the responsibility of the worst 
delinquencies which can be charged upon him, should in the first 
instance fall on those whose vices, with his own weakness, have 
compelled him to unworthy courses, we do most firmly hold. 
His position has been most painful from the first: one in which 
none but the strongest man could have kept his dignity and 
self-respect: alas! then, for the good intentions of a man a 
parently among the most weak. Begin by giving him credit 
for no one good purpose, begin by suspecting him of every earthly 
villany and dishonesty, and it is hard if you do not end in making 
him to some extent, in very self-defence, that which you suspect 
him. Thus even his dualeuitie connection with the creatures 
of the ‘ New York Herald’ has its mitigating circumstances, and 
the great weight of the crime lies not on the President but on the 
People. We need not here speak furtheras to this, seeing that we 
dwelt at some length in our former article on these special points 
of the newspaper influence as affecting the national character, and 
debasing the entire conduct of affairs of state. But admitting all 








insatiable indeed,” says one “ if it is not gratified to loathing by the vast im- 
portance everywhere attached to your movements—what the d— should we 
do without you ?” “The confidence,” says another, “and the regard mani- 
fested for the energy, honesty, and talent with which the ‘ New York Herald’ 
is conducted—is certainly peculiar and unexampled in newspaper history. 
None other than a Bennett—a James Gordon Bennett—could have, &c. §c. §¢.” 
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that the most abandoned foes of ‘Captain Tyler’ could desire, 
would some decency not be left for the mere office of Chief Magis- 
trate? Isthere no ‘ demoralising influence’ in the habitual use of 
such language as this, in which the ‘Courier’ notices one of the 
cabinet organs of Washington,* a paper called the ‘Madisonian,’ 
somewhat mild in its tone: indeed, as will be observed, only too 
mild for the taste of the ‘ Courier.’ 

“ Mr. Tyler and his cabinet employ a paper which is an utter disgrace to the 
country, and would be a disgrace to its chief magistrate, if that were predicable 
of sucha man. It would lower John Tyler in the estimation of every decent 
citizen in the United States, if that individual were not already at the bottom. 
As an exponent of the intellect, the feelings, and the public character of the 
present President, we do not undertake to pronounce this ‘ Madisonian’ much 
out of the way: but judged by any other standard, or tried by any other test, 
that stupid official is a subject of national humiliation. Would that it were as 
gross as the ‘ Globe’ inits ruffianism! Would that it had any stamina or vigour of 
talent of any sort.....+. One curse (Tyler) at a time is enough, even for our sins.” 

Oh moral ‘Courier’! indignant assailer of the language of vice. 
But this is little. We have heard a good deal amongst ourselves 
lately of inducements to assassination, but what can an inducement to 
suicide be meant for? It would be a nice question for the casuists. 
‘‘ Suicide,” remarked the ‘Courier’ on the 20th of December last, “is 
agreed on all hands to be a horrible crime, but if Mr. John Tyler 
should be left to commit so shocking an act, it would be easier to look 
up EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES, than in any case, ancient or 
modern, within our knowledge !” And what is the effect of all 
this—waiting that final and terrible effect which, if waited for, 
will come—but to make the passion for ‘ strong writing’ so univer- 
sal, that decency is rejected as mere spiritless stuff. Let us turn for 
a moment even to that able and respectable paper, the ‘ American’ 
(which we cannot too often place, with the ‘ Washington Intelli- 
gencer,’ the ‘ Boston Daily Advertiser,’ and the ‘ New York Evening 
Post,’ apart from their disreputable contemporaries), and observe the 














* Another ‘ Tyler paper’ we find thus characteristically referred to in one 
of the opposition. “ The proprietors of the newly-established Tyler news- 
paper in Philadelphia—the * Evening Express’—have been unfortunate in busi- 
ness: having been arrested for forgery, and one of them sent to gaol— 
being unable to get the 2,000 dollars bail which was demanded.” Then, 
some days later, we have the palliation by the repentant and reformed editor 
of this unlucky newspaper, of his experiences of the party with which he 
had been so lately connected. And such are the almost daily revelations of 
this atrocious press! “Our recent accidental association (!) with the Tyler 
administration as editor of the ‘ Evening Express’ has enabled us thoroughly to 
understand and appreciate the peculiar principles of that branch of Federalism, 
known as the Corporac’s Guarp (the President’s Cabinet ?), and to satisfy our 
own mind that a more WICKED, CORRUPT, and BANDITTI-LIKE SET OF SCOUN- 
DRELS, never before leagued together in this republican country, as a political 
party, clique, cabal, or faction.” 
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terms in which the head of the Republic of America is spoken of 
there. It refers to a ‘ mock veto message’ addressed to Congress. ‘It 
was received,” says the ‘ American,’ “with unanimous contempt. 
The poor creature can hardly get himself the honour of a loud laugh 
JSrom the house now. He has settled into a hopeless and helpless quie- 
tude of infamy, from which nothing will disturb him till 1845. Nobody 
cares what he says or does or thmks. He can do us no hurt, and 
he can do the loco focos no good. No gentleman in Congress 
calls on him; and he is left to the companionship of the very 
scavengers of a licentious press. He is already a wholesome 
example to all traitors and ingrates. . . Despised, abused, derided, 
and almost spit upon, by those for whose unmeaning promises and 
deceitful smiles he renounced good faith and truth; abhorred by the 
good for his dishonesty, and scorned by the bad for his folly ; amore 
pitiable instance of self-punished crime was never seen by an aston- 
ashed world. His present elevation is a mere pillory to him. But 
we will pelt him no more; for that part of the sentence has ex- 
hausted itself. A more signal retribution than we now witness 
in him, the most ferocious and unforgiving vengeance could not 
ask.” Can—we are obliged to ask, when we read this language from 
a quarter we must respect—can even such forms of government 
as Washington and his great associates established, be expected 
long to outlive this reckless system of party warfare? 

One word before we quit these papers on what the reader may 
have seen boasted in some of our extracts as the ‘ out generalling’ 
of Lord Ashburton. We feel bound to say that this was any 
thing but the tone of the majority of the American papers, until 
the publication, in the ‘ Courier and Enquirer,’ of what was called 
the “ private history of the Ashburton Treaty.” It was contained. 
in a letter of remonstrance from a friend of Mr. Webster’s, against 
the continued abuse of that statesman, and it certainly succeeded 
in turning aside wrath. Whether or not on reasonable grounds, 
we leave others to judge. Our present business is not to meddle 
with red-lined maps, or smart doings, and we simply give the so- 
called private history as a matter of some present interest, which 
occurred to us as we went through the painful and repulsive 
drudgery of transcribing specimens of American Newspaper Lite- 
rature for the purposes of this review. 

“ When Lord Ashburton arrived in Washington, he took an early day to 
open the subject of his mission; and with the frankness which marked his 
whole course throughout the negociation, he advised Mr. Webster that the 
nature of his instructions forbad his yielding any portion of the disputed 
territory north of the line of Highlands, claimed by the British government 


to be the true boundary. This, of course, presented the question in a very 
serious light ; and Mr. Webster very promptly informed his lordship that he 
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must either recede from this demand or terminate his mission. As his instruc- 
tions were peremptory, he was about to close his mission of peace, and war 
between the two countries appeared inevitable ; when Mr. Webster persuaded 
him to enter into a full examination of the whole question, with a view to 
make himself acquainted with its real merits. This he did in obedience to 
Mr. Webster’s urgent solicitations ; and such was the character of Mr. Webster's 
representation of the facts—so perfectly simple did he render this intricate subject 
by bringing to bear upon it the force of his mighty intellect, that Tord Ashburton 
acknowledged his conviction of the injustice of the claim of his government to the 
extent insisted upon, and actually agreed to remain at Washington until he 
could receive additional instructions from his government, instead of prompt! 

closing his mission, as he was authorised todo! A delay of six weeks fol- 
lowed, during which time nothing was heard in relation to this negociation ; 
but at the expiration of that period the anxiously looked for instructions 
arrived, and the treaty was actually made according to the line of boundary fixed 
upon by Mr. Webster after Lord Ashburton’s mission under his first instructions 


had virtually closed. It is the secret history of that negociation which can 
alone do justice to the Secretary of State.” 


As for the other British negotiator, who is said to have been 
‘ out-generalled,’ we suspect that some mistake may possibly before 
long be discovered in that quarter, too, and that they may not have 
won who have laughed the most. Mr. Dickens (to whom many 


allusions have been made in these pages), having written a per- 
fectly honest book,* must be presumed to have prepared himself 


* Our attention has been directed since this was written to an indignant 
disclaimer by Mr. O’Connell of a forged letter with his signature that had 
‘gone the round’ of the American press. These practices are of such 
every-day occurrence, that though several are marked in the notes we 
had taken for our review, we found no opportunity or special occasion to 
refer to them. Indeed the abuse of Mr. Dickens has arrived at such an ultra- 
horrible and hyperbolical pitch of atrocity, as to render indignation needless, 
and be matter of simple laughter. We hardly open a paper of the States, half 
of which is not devoted to reprints of his writings, and some portion of the 
other half to libels on himself. We do not know the exact forgery to which 
Mr. O'Connell alludes, but we find among our memoranda the following, 
taken from the ‘ New York Herald.’ 

“An eastern paper contains an extract of a letter written by Daniel 
O’Connell to a correspondent in this country,—‘ Thank God Dickens is not 
an Irishman—he is of the texture of a Saxon glutton—and the more you fill 
him and stuff him with the good things of this life, the more overbearing and 
ungrateful you make him. The more kindness you extend, and the more 
praise you bestow upon a gormandizer of this order, the more aristocratic 
and turbulent notions you drive into his empty and sycophantic noddle 
.++- Dante O’Connet.’ This is capital—and is a pretty fair account of 
the celebrated Boz.” 

It may have been this, or it may have been some other—for Mr. O’Connell, 
as a great favourite with the ‘ patriots’ from the fact of himself and his great 
Irish cause being supposed to be thorns in the side of England, is subject 
to have his authority daily forged—on which remark is made in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter addressed to the editor of the ‘ Pilot.’ 

“ I saw with great surprise, in the last ‘ Pilot,’ a paragraph which you cer- 
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for its reception with men of all opinions and parties. But such a 
man can afford to ‘ go on fearless,’ knowing the audience he will 
address at last; and we make a grave error, if his book is not 
found in the long run to have hit the hardest those evils of the 
American character which cry loudly for instant counteraction, 
and with the most exquisite feeling and skill to have developed 
those germs of good, in which, rightly and generously cultivated, 
the enduring safety of America and American institutions will 
alone at last be found. In two French works named at the head 
of this article (and to which we regret that we have only left our- 
selves room for very slight allusion), we have been struck with the 
unconscious support which is given in almost every page of one of 
them, to the sound and impartial observation of Mr. Dickens, and 
with the excellent means of judgment supplied by the other, as to 
the way in which his style and manner of recording those im- 
ressions would affect an intelligent, and perfectly impartial mind. 

. Philaréte Chasles (whom we are also happy to claim as an 
assenting party to our views on the American press), gives it as 
his opinion, that after examining carefully the late books of travels 
in the United States, he has found the most recent of them— 
though neither piquing itself on philosophy nor profundity, though 
neither ill-humoured nor presuming—by far the most BY: the 
most spirited, the most effective and complete, in its delineation 
of American life and character. He quotes, in a capital trans- 
lation, some of the comic sketches of Mr. Dickens, arid remarks of 
them that no doubt they may be charged as dealing with petty 


tainly took from some other newspaper, headed ‘O’Connell and Dickens,’ 
and purporting to be a quotation from an alleged letter of mine to the editor 
of a Maryland newspaper, published at Baltimore, and called the ‘ Hibernian 
Advocate.’ The thing is, from beginning to end, a gross lie. I never wrote a 
letter to that newspaper ; nor am | in the habit of corresponding with editors 
of American papers. I have seen, indeed, with great contempt, but without 
much surprise, in several American newspapers, letters deliberately published 
under my signature, given to the American public as genuine documents— 
all, of course, being forgeries, but published by the editors as if perfectly 
genuine. This is a species of outrageous rascality which has been seldom 
attempted in this country, and seems reserved for the vileness of a great 
portion of the newspaper press in the United States.... Perhaps it is right 
that I should add, that few people admire more the writings of Dickens, or 
read them with a deeper interest than I do. I am greatly pleased with his 
* American Notes.’ They give me, I think, a clearer idea of every-day life in 
America than | ever entertained before ; and his chapter containing the 
advertisements respecting negro slavery, is more calculated to augment the 
fixed detestation of slavery than the most brilliant declamation, or the most 
splendid eloquence. That chapter shows out the hideous features of the 
system far better than any dissertation on its evils could possibly produce 
them—odious and disgusting to the public eye.” 
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and insignificant detail, but that this very detail it is which _re- 
veals the peculiarities of such a people. “ It is by those familiar 
and minute facts,” he observes, ‘‘ that you arrive at the true un- 
derstanding of a nation, as yet too young and already too power- 
ful, too informed and yet too advanced, to have escaped the 
susceptibilities, the weaknesses, the bullying, the ‘niaiseries des 
parvenus.’ I prefer these sketches, for my own part,” he adds, 
‘‘ to learned dissertations.” And this preference, we may safely 
predict, will be one day pretty general. 


It will have been seen, in the course of our present remarks, 
that we are not without some expectation, fairly grounded, of a 
possible and early revolt of the educated classes of America 
against the odious tyranny which we have thus done our best to 
expose. We have noted what we are fain to believe plain symp- 
toms of its having already begun. In that case we shall not be 
easily tempted to return to a subject which it is on every account 
most decorous to leave in the hands of those whose welfare it 
most nearly concerns, and which we only in the first instance ap- 
proached with deep and unaffected reluctance. 

But it will not do to begin the strife by undervaluing the power 
of the antagonist. We never knew good result from a feeling 
of that kind. The first element of success in every such struggle 
is to grapple at once with the whole extent of evil: not to look at 
it with the reservation of your own delicacies and doubts, and 
perhaps limited field of experience, but fully, unreservedly, and 
with that broad—if you will, that vulgar—gaze, which shall take 
in every possible interest comprehended or concerned. Some such 
mistake as this, we think, is the mistake of an eloquent, manly, 
thoughtful, and most acute writer, in the last number of that ex- 
cellent periodical, the ‘ North American Review.’ He thinks 
that the profligate papers, ‘numerous as they are, and widely as 
their circulation ranges,’ may ‘ open their foul mouths in full ery 
upon a man of character, year after year, and through every state 
in the Union,’ but ‘can harm him no more than the idle wind. 
They are read, despised, and the next day utterly forgotten.’ 
We do not know all that may lurk in that expression—a 
man of character—but we do know that there has not been 
a public man engaged in the service of the American state, since 
the death of Washington, whose means of usefulness have not been 
impaired by these infamous assailants. But we discussed this fully 
on a former occasion, and will only put it to this honest writer 
now, whether on greater reflection he would feel as sure, supposing 
these prints to be ‘ despised,’ that they would still continue to be 
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* read.’ Of him, and of others with the same cultivated mind and 
lofty purpose, we would earnestly implore to look abroad from the 
small a select community in which they live, and understand 
without further compromise, or hindrances self-imposed, the mis- 
chiefs of this wide-spread pestilence. We believe that, by forming 
a rallying point for all that is good and virtuous in America, they 
have it in their power to stay the plague. Nor are we without the 
confident hope of having, at no distant day, to record some 
gallant and successful effort towards that great end. 

At any rate, when we meet the Americans next, it will be with 
some: pleasanter things to say of them. It is our intention to 
examine the more general characteristics of the original works 
they have put forth within the last few years, as their claim to the 
commencement of a literature of their own. Our former remark 
on this subject has been greatly misunderstood, if not greatly 
misrepresented. When we doubted if the foundations had yet 
been faid of a NATIONAL literature, we could not mean to imply 
any thing so manifestly unjust, as that natives of America, since 
the establishment of their Republic, have not written many able 
and admirable books. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Reise in Ungarn. (A Journey through Hungary.) Von J. G. Kou. 
Dresden and Leipzig. 1842. 


THEsE two pleasant volumes form a sequel to the ‘ Hundred Days in 
Austria,’ of which a more detailed account is given in another part of 
our present number. The tour through Hungary, like that through 
Austria, is exclusively a personal narrative, without any of those in- 
structive chapters which gave so great a value to the adits works on 
Russia, and in which he so well presented to his readers, at once, the 
result of his general observations, while he conveyed, frequently in the 
course of a few pages, the most vivid picture of the country and its 
inhabitants. Still the same lively and amusing tone, which has distin- 
guished all M. Kohl’s works of a similar kind, pervades the volumes on 
Hungary; and in proportion as the country is one less known than 
Austria, the author enters more into minute details, appears to be more 
at home himself, and provides better entertainment for his guests. Hun- 
gary has now, thanks to steamboats and railroads, become easy of access, 
and M. Kohl’s account will be sure to increase the number of visiters ; 
but people must carry with them the knowledge of some language beside 
their own, or they must not be surprised, like some of the tourists M. 
Kohl makes free to laugh at, if they derive neither much information nor 
much amusement from their excursions. 

The author, on leaving Vienna, proceeded towards the Neusiedler 
Lake, where he seems to have spent some days most agreeably at the 
castle of a Hungarian noble, from whom, previously to leaving the 


capital, he had received the necessary recommendation to the intendants 
of the baronial seat. 


“While I remained here, I might have fancied myself the owner rather than 
the guest of this noble mansion. There are many people who talk of the charms 
of solitude. Now I think the hermitage of which I found myself thus suddenly 


possessed, was just the sort of solitude that most people would have found it 
extremely easy to reconcile themselves to.” 


And certainly the account of his stately seclusion among the sump- 
tuous apartments, magnificent picture galleries, and extensive libraries 
of his absent host, are well calculated to awaken strange covetings to 
those who sit ensconced in city-bred apologies for rooms. Yet with 
all its appurtenances, the glittering hermitage must soon have cloyed, 
and M. Kohl must have become conscious that the demon ennui was 
advancing to attack him in his fastness, when he could assign the fol- 
lowing motives for selection of a breakfast : 
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“T was asked on the following morning what I would have for breakfast, coffee, 
chocolate, or thé 4? Anglaise. I chose the last-named, because it brings with it 
a number of little occupations that are particularly welcome to a solitary hermit, 
such as breaking the shells of his eggs, leisurely spooning out their contents 
spreading butter upon his slices of roasted bread, and carefully picking up the 
crumbs that happen to be scattered about during the operation.” 

From the hermitage our author had but a short distance to go before 
he reached the celebrated Castle of Esterhaz, the seat of the wealthy 
family whose possessions reach from the Neusiedler to the Platten Lake, 
and den probably the largest private estate in the world. The railroad 
from Vienna to Raab has made the prince’s chateau so easy of access, 
that we are not surprised to hear that a crowd of sight-seers had 
assembled for the purpose of feasting their eyes on the splendour of a 
mansion on the erection of which millions were expended, but which 
has of late years been abandoned by its princely owners, for other and 
more favourably situated palaces. The gglden days for the Castle of 
Esterhaz were in the reign of Maria Theresa. The castle was then distin- 
guished for fétes as splendid as those of Versailles under Louis XIV. 
At present it is the chief residence of the Esterhazy family, where 
the state they hold might put many a sovereign prince to the blush. 
At Eisenstadt too, the capital of the prince’s dominions, is what is 


called the central administration of the estates, which occupy no insig- 
nificant portion of Western Hungary. The entire administration is 
under the direction of a president, a kind of prime minister on a small 


scale, who is assisted by four counsellors. The estates are then divided 
into five divisions, and at the head of each is a prefect, who has often to 
make a two days’ journey when he wants to travel from one point to 
another in the territory confided to his care. Under these prefects, 
again, are the directors, each of whom has the management of what is 
considered a separate estate, with its little army of stewards, collectors, 
&c. Some of these separate estates contain as many as twenty or thirty 
villages, but on an average seldom more than eight or ten. 

It is difficult to conceive what could originally have induced the 
Esterhazy family to select so detestable a site for a castle, as is that of 
Esterhaz. It is situated on the margin of a hideous marsh; which is 
totally inaccessible, except in frosty weather, or in summers more than 
usually dry; and the exhalations of which cannot but be highly dele- 
terious, as is shown by the presence of a great number of cretins and 
cripples of every kind, in all the villages bordering on this great swamp, 
known under the name of the Hansag. 

At Raab our author embarked in a steamboat, and went down the 
Danube to Orsova. These steamboats on the river seem to offer irre- 
sistible attractions to travellers, of whom few venture into the interior of 
the country—where bad roads, worse inns, and a certain throat-cutting 
monomania which is supposed to prevail among some of the population, 
have long had the effect of deterring tourists from solitary rambles. We 
have an amusing account of the places along the river; and a very lively 
description of the author’s visit to a Turkish pacha, whither he was ac- 
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companied by a whole posse of health officers, to see that he did not come 
into that immediate contact with the unbelievers, which would have sub- 
jected him to a quarantine of some weeks, on his return into the dominions 
of his Austrian Majesty. Several highly entertaining chapters are devoted 
toa description of that singular portion of the emperor’s territory, known 
under the denomination of the Military Frontier ; a narrow strip of land, 
which separates the Austrian empire from Turkey; but which is likely 
to lose much of its importance in proportion as those provinces of Turke 
that border on Austria, assume more and more a character of independ- 
ence, and draw closer those bonds, by which they are beginning to con- 
nect themselves with the great republic of civilized Europe. 

From Orsova our traveller returned to Vienna, through the interior of 
Hungary, visiting the celebrated baths of Mehadia, traversing the fertile 
plains of the Bannat, and spending a short time with some German and 
Walachian colonists, of whose way of life he does not fail to present us 
amusing descriptions. Upon*the whole, the Tour in Hungary is worthy 


of taking its place by the side of M. Kohl's best works of a similar 
eharacter. 


1. Le Chateau des Pyrénées.—2. Maison de Campagne & Vendre. 
‘Par Frévénic Sovurié. Paris. 1843. 


Tuer first of these tales addresses itself to a class of readers, whose 
tastes may be presumed to differ widely from those who will be pleased 
with the second. Those who read for the gratification of that sort of 
excitement, which, overlooking nice observation of character and man- 
ners, or the display of passion, finds its source in the pursuit of the plot 
of an entangled story, will be gratified to their hearts’ content with ‘ Le 
Chateau des Pyrénées.’ They will have to follow a certain Prince Puz- 
zano, who changes his costume as rapidly and as often as the once cele- 
brated Monsieur Alexandre. He is corsair, monk, sorcerer, mule- 
teer, &c. &c., alternately; now he is disturbing the peace of families, and, 
anon, receiving the dying confession of the prioress of a convent, by 
virtue of an authority from the pope. He is in fact a sort of walking 
dissolving view. By his means an avaricious lawyer, whose wife he has 
dishonoured, is shut up in a madhouse. Then the prince, whose crimes are 
punished by disappointment in an unworthy son, visits his victim, the 
lawyer, and is by him stabbed with a knife. The end of the lawyer’s 
wife is not less fatal. She has retired to the lonely convent of St. Benoit 
in the Pyrenees, whose beautiful situation is well contrasted with the 
prison-like nakedness of its walls. But thirty years’ penance and seclusion 
have not procured her a peaceful deathbed, for she regrets having sa- 
crificed the world, without finding tranquillity, nor can she at the last 
moment exclude certain worldly wishes, the appearance of which she 
takes to be evidence of Heaven’s wrath. We have, too, the history of 
another unhappy female, who, rather than betray her own shame, and 
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the interests of a daughter, hides herself in the same savage retirement, 
and being then discovered by the same daughter, falls dead from disap- 
pointment at the fruitlessness of fifteen years’ dull wretchedness. We 
know not if all this be intended to operate as a moral example; but, as 
we have indicated the class which can alone find pleasure in a romance 
of this kind—being made up of incidents which cross each other without 
connexion, and which do not delay pursuit by unnecessary display 
of sentiment, or portraiture of character—we think we have dropped 
sufficient hints to stimulate the curiosity of such readers. They do not, 
happily for us, require any more at our hands. 

Turn now to the Maison de Campagne @ Vendre. It is a light and 
pleasantly written bagatelle, reading like a smart vaudeville turned 
into a tale. Yet, unpretending as it is in form, it presents some of those 
happy turns of sentiment, which charm us the more because of their un- 
expected appearance, and because they lead to the impression that the 
author wrote in a happy mood. That while gay, he was disposed to 
tenderness ; that while disposed to laugh, he had an honest heart open 
for poor human nature. 

Monsieur Monot, a retired lamp-seller, is a martyr to the march of 
intellect. The public, ever disposed to follow new lights, and despise 
the old lamps, have abandoned him for Carcel. He has saved enough, 
however, to enable him to purchase a handsome little box at Sceaux, 
where he takes, to housekeep for him, an orphan niece—poor Sophie 
Fossin: listen to her history. 


“Who then was this Sophie Fossin? She was no less than the niece of M. 
Monot, the daughter of M. Fossin, mercer, and of Catherine Monot, his wife. M. 
Fossin died of the cholera, which caused M. Monot to say, every time his niece 
caught cold, ‘She has inherited her father’s bad health, for the Monots are re- 
nowned for the purity of their blood.’ After the death of her husband, Madame 
Fossin wished to carry on the business, but, in less than a year, her customers 
fell off, and her capital was eaten away. It was, indeed, pretended that Madame 
Fossin was never at home, and when met abroad, it was in unbecoming company. 
Sophie had done a great deal to keep up the house; but all her exertions served 
for no more than to supply her mother with dress. In the meanwhile, poor 
Sophie, abandoned to herself in her humble shop of the Rue de la Monnaie, suc- 
ceeded, now and then, in the disposal of shirt-collars of her own making. As for 
the few pair of faded gloves, which were all that she had to offer, she could only 
blush, as they were disdainfully rejected by some Grisette, \tricked out in her 
Sunday gear, or some student happening to be incash. Of all her customers one 
alone had never quitted her, he was a young clerk in a rich commercial house De 
la rue Mauvaises Paroles. 

“ Never did he find her gloves faded; in fact, he only looked at Sophie’s fresh 
countenance. It was so pretty, so winning, so rosy, that it threw its youthful 
freshness upon all her wares, and gave them new colour. 

“ Sophie at length perceived that Jules Favert never took away her gloves, and 
that those which he wore were always different from what she had sold him. Was 
it charity or an insult? and her pride revolted equally at either surmise. The 
next time Jules came to make his ordinary purchase, she told him plainly, she had 
no more gloves to sell him. 

“* But here is a pair,’ said Jules, taking up gloves which lay upon the counter 
time immemorial. 

“« They are sold,’ said Sophie, coldly: ‘ besides, I no longer deal in that article.’ 

“* And where am I to buy my gloves?’ 
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- “*Where you bought those at present upon your hands,’ replied Sophie, with a 
iqued air. 

. a Jules stammered an excuse—it was yesterday, that by chance he dined far 
from home with his uncle, the attorney— 

* “That may be,—but I no longer sell gloves.’ 

« “Jules bit his lips, and, throwing a rapid glance round the all but empty shop, 
believed, indeed, that there remained no more gloves: so, with a sigh, he re- 
sumed. 

" “ ¢Since, Mademoiselle, you have no more gloves to sell me, let me have this 
cap.’ 

f ‘A woman’s cap, Monsieur? And, pray, what can you want to do with it?’ 

“Oh? said Jules, smiling, ‘I shall soon find some one to give it to.’ 

. “Sophie now. reddened, and replied: 

“«T made this cap for myself—it is not for sale.’ 

“Very well, another—this fichu—whatever you please.’ 

. “*Nothing, Monsieur; I have nothing to sell you; and I beg you will retire.’ 

“*How have I offended you? How have I failed in that respect you so well 
oe that you thus order me to leave, who am an old customer? What have 

done?’ 

“ Sophie held down her head—then turned it aside. She wept. 

“ Jules observed her embarrassment, and repeated his questions with renewed 
earnestness. 

“ «You believe, Monsieur, that I do not perceive that you come here with some 
motive. While you’pretend to buy my gloves, that you always pay me three francs 
for what are not worth one? It is not my fault ifI cannot supply you with good 
gloves; but you should not take advantage of my poverty to force me to receive 
money to which I am not entitled.’ 

“ Jules would have spoken, but Sophie’s poor heart, which had so long strug- 
gled to keep down her tears, could no longer withhold them—and she continued 
sobbing. 

“*QOh! I hope that very soon every thing will be gone out of this shop, and that 
my mother will no longer force me to remain here exposed to such insults. 

“ Jules wept too, and exclaimed— 

“«*°Tis true I did not come here for these cursed gloves,—I came for yourself 
whom I love,—for you, whom I would marry.’ 

“Marry me!’ said Sophie, trembling all over: ‘ Why, Monsieur, I am poor— 
I have nothing.’ 

“Nor have I,’ said Jules. 

“ Never did misery bring so much happiness to two young beings,—for by this 


dialogue you have already judged their youth: Jules was hardly more than twenty 
—Sophie not eighteen.” 


The mother dies soon after, and Monot, the ex-lamp-maker, takes 
Sophie to live with him, while Jules, called away, has lost sight of her. 
The benevolent uncle conceives at last a project for finding Sophie 
a husband. He puts a bill on his house: Maison de Campagne a 
Vendre : calculating, that among the number of those who will come to 
look at the premises, he shall discover some person likely to prove a 
suitable match for his niece. 
Jules comes; and the uncle of Jules, M. Gantois ; who, unlike Monot, 
is a very bad uncle. M. Gantois is attracted to the house by the con- 
veniences which it presents for deceiving Madame Gantois. He is 
caught unexpectedly in a trap; for, while he has sent for a bailiff to 
arrest his nephew, who owes him money, and who he suspects is there 
to watch him, the nephew has dispatched a letter to his aunt; and Jules - 
has heard Sophie’s voice, and they meet, and they quarrel, and make 
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friends, and confess their love to old Monot; and the bailiff comes, and 
the wife is coming, and the uncle dreads exposure; and the two uncles 
hold council ; and the good one works on the feelings and interests, 
while the nephew acts on the fears of the bad ; and they make up a 
purse for the lovers—and the bill, Maison de Campagne & Vendre, is 
taken down. 


Gottfried Wilhelm Freihern von Leibnitz, eine Biographie, von Dr. 
G. E. Gunraver. (Biography of Leibnitz.) By Dr. Guuravzr. 
Breslau. 


No one can doubt ofthe competence of Dr. Guhrauer to write a bio- 
graphy of Leibnitz. For many a has he been before the public, as 
an author whose energies have been devoted to the elucidation of the 
Leibnitzian philosophy ; and he now comes forward to narrate the life 
of the great man whom he has selected as his idol. The biographies 
hitherto published have not been so complete as the importance of the 
subject deserves; and Dr. Guhrauer’s book, in which the progress of 
Leibnitz, and every incident of his life has been carefully followed up, 
step by step, forms a valuable addition, not only to the aaa of phi- 
losophy, but to that of Europe at the end of the seventeenth, and be~- 

inning of the eighteenth centuries. It is illustrated by a very spirited 
lithograph portrait. As the bulkiness of the works of Leibnitz have 
hitherto stood in the way of their being more generally known, and as 


there are many who would wish to become aequainted with him as a philo- 
sopher, without loading their shelves with his historical and mathe- 
matical works, it may be mentioned, that a complete edition of his 
‘ Opera Philosophica’ alone, has recently been edited by Dr. Edmann. 


Handbuch des poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen, von Dr. 
Hernricu Kurz. (Manual of the Poetical National Literature of the 
Germans.) By Dr. H. Kurz. Zurich. Meyer and Zeller. 1842. 


Aut collections of specimens from the masters of a foreign literature 
are useful in England, if they are made with ordinary judgment. By 
works of this kind is the student able to take a general glance at the 
various authors, and to decide on the particular path he will afterwards 
follow. Dr. Kurz’s book is sufficiently large to allow of the glance being 
more than a superficial one. It is a thick royal octavo, containing selec- 
tions from the time of Haller to the present day, and concludes with a 
tolerably full history of German poetry; the dates of births and deaths 
being given in notes. Most of the pieces are necessarily short, but not 
exclusively so ; as we have the whole of Gothe’s ‘ Iphigenia,’ and ‘ Her- 
mann and Dorothea ;’ of Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm Tell; and of Lessing’s 
‘ Nathan der Weise.’ The reader who has gone through Dr. Kurz’s 
Manual, will find very few in this country who will rival him in a 
knowledge of German poetry. 
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De Vl Aristocratie Anglaise, de la Democratie Américaine, et de la 
libéralité des Institutions Francaises. Par Cuarues Farry. Second 
Edition. Paris. 1843. 


Tue author tells us, that this book has been much eulogized ; that the 
first edition was soon exhausted ; and that a noble British peer wrote a 
reply, controverting the author's claims for the superiority of French in- 
stitutions over those of Great Britain ; all which reasons combined, have 
led to the publication of the present edition. It is not our intention to 
come to the rescue of the noble lord, whoever he may be, for indeed we 
learn for the first time, and only through M. Farey’s book, of the contro- 
versy to which the author alludes. We have no objection, not the least, 
that M. Farey should succeed in persuading his countrymen of the ex- 
cellence of their institutions ; nay, we should heartily lend him our assist- 
ance; but it must be on the condition that he will not misre- 
present the state of English society. M. Farey thinks that the 
Feudal system still weighs heavily upon England, and that the middle 
classes are without political influence. His proofs are drawn from certain 
ceremonials, such for instance as that attending the coronation, upon 
which his reasoning is as just, as if he drew his notions of British laws 
from the judges’ horsehair wigs. He denies in fact, the whole spirit of mo- 
dern improvement, because a resemblance still exists to what is past; the boy 
has not become a man, because the boy still speaks with a human tongue, 
and sees through human eyes. He, in fact, makes the mistake which most 
Frenchmen do, who'think that no political good can be effected, except 
through violent revolution ; and he expects the coming of the crisis, which 
as to put an end to-Feodality in England, Will it be credited in England, 
that this author, who vaunts the popularity of his book in France,advances 
as a grave proof of the existence of the Feudal system in England, that 
the Queen’s ministers, when called upon to attend at Windsor, feel ho- 
nour in putting on servants’ livery coats, with livery buttons? We 
translate literally from page 35. 


“Those who would feel surprised to see free England in the 19th century, thus 
adhere to feudal customs, will be still more surprised when they learn, that the 
Queen’s ministers, called to Windsor at the Queen’s accouchement, put on the uni- 
form (in good French, the livery,) of Windsor palace, and that gentlemen, possessors 
of a million of revenue,felt honoured at being allowed to carry upon their coat-buttons 
the initial letters of a prince of the royal blood; as in France, valets have upon their 
buttons the first letter of their master’s name.” 


And a little further down, page 36, he asks, if after such instances “ Eng- 
land has a right to be boasting of her habeas corpus.” It may be con- 
fessed, however, that the habeas corpus is not dear at a button, n’en dé- 
plaise 4 Monsieur Farey. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, 18th March. 

THERE is a review here, little known, and not highly appreciated, 
called ‘ Le Biographe Universel,’ containing biographies of the men of 
the day, which are now and then republished when likely to interest. 
Some weeks since, when it was believed Guizot might retire, and before 
Messieurs Passy and Dufaure had signified their intention to hold aloof 
from any new-formed ministry, one of these pamphlets appeared and 
disappeared with a rapidity unintelligible to those who had not the key 
to the enigma, The biography was that of Salvandy, whose silence on 
the important debate was, it seems, personally requested by royalty. It 
was said to be by his own hand, his style being sequels it, and the 
signature being that of his private secretary. The same whispers aver 
that Count Mole sent for Salvandy, and said it might possibly fall to his 
lot to form a ministry; and that, notwithstanding every conviction of his 
capacity and usefulness, it would be impossible to name him for a co- 
adjutor, did the biography remain in circulation. The pamphlet was 
therefore bought up, and is now not to be had. But one of the rare 
copies already sold, having fallen into our hands, we make a few com- 
ments on it, that our readers may learn how M. Salvandy has been un- 
fairly appreciated hitherto, and may contradict, by the genealogy given, 
on such excellent authority, those idle stories, which gave him a some- 
what éoo clerical origin. 

“Tn the unfortunate times, wherein the kings of England counted among 
their fiefs the fairest French provinces, an Irish family, named O Salvandy, itself 
exiled from a lately conquered country, and no doubt captive beneath the Black 
Prince’s banners, found itself transplanted into Guyenne.” 

This is the first sentence which adds another and rather foreign looking 
comrade to the list of royal O’s, which are Ireland’s patrimony. “ The 
best manner of praising such men,” goes on the biographer, “ is to re- 
count their lives ;” and this is accordingly done by him through 210 
pages of closely printed octavo. We have not the least idea of attacking 
any portion of M. Salvandy’s life; but rather wish to excuse Molé, by 
pointing out why he decided that a minister, holding in his hand such a 
story of himself, by himself, would lay the ministry open to that terrible 
battery of ridicule, so potent in France, that it is perhaps the only bat- 
tery she fears! 

* When he was eight years old,’ Rousseau’s precept, ‘ la seule habi- 
tude 4 contracter serait de n’en point avoir,’ took possession of his mind, 
and became a law tohim. ‘ At eleven years old’ he had, ‘ as yet’ ad- 
vanced in life without any determined object. But it was then that a 
sentence spoken before him, to the purport that extraordinary children 
commonly disappointed when they grew to men, induced him to eschew 
his mode of study, irregular heretofore. ‘ With sagacity rare at his age,’ 
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he decided that under a military monarchy, he should best find his level 
in a military career! Educated at the a Napoleon (College Henry 
TV.), he one day, in his enthusiasm and admiration of the emperor's 
style, invented and read aloud a bulletin de la grande armée. Become 
an officer, he was at Mayence pointed out to the emperor himself, who 
fixed upon him such a look, as it seems was worth recording. At 
twenty years of age, commencing to write as a politician, he hesitated 
between all the conflicting parties, feeling in himself something of each. 
He had at this time a precocious sagacity, a knowledge of men and 
things, usually the fruit of observation and experience. In 1815, 
under the rt Mwed of his indignation, he wrote ‘ La Coalition et la 
France.’ This was more than‘ a good book: it was a good action— 
an event.’ This book was seized. He took it quietly. Louis XVIII. 
had desired him to withdraw his opposition to its seizure. Then there 
was his letter to Wellington. The Duc de Richelieu interfered when he 
was about to publish his letter to the Duke of Wellington, after the at- 
tempt made on the duke’s life by the assassin to whom Napoleon left a 
legacy, in the small gratitude of a great man. The letter desired the 
duke to live, ‘that the rising generation might, in the plains of Zama, 
avenge the insult received at Thrasimene.’ There were two more 
pamphlets, which ‘ensured the unhoped-for’ passing of the loi de re- 
crutement. Louis XVIII. at last ‘ proved himself master’ on his own 
territory, by naming the poet Salvandy of his Conseil d’Etat!! And 
this is the account, by Salvandy, of Salvandy’s career. 

Novels, pamphlets, Madame Salvandy, receive the same unqualified 
praise. As to Salvandy himself, he is coseael in all senses; politically, 
morally; as having ‘instinct and reasoning powers’ to a supreme degree ; 
as having love of order and liberty, progress, stability, moderation ; verily, 
we cannot give the whole list of his perfections. Their name is Legion. As 
to his talents as a novelist, if he ‘ has not all the power which belonged 
to Walter Scott, his Alonzo has a serenity and calm which may suggest 
comparison to some broad road, smooth and symmetrical, without ruts or 
jolting.’ As for the book called ‘ Twenty Months; or, the Revolution of 
1830,’ it so struck the illustrious Githe, that on his bed of death, and when 
his sight had failed, it was read to him by his daughter, ‘ and when at 
last his mind was no longer capable of following its ideas, he bade her 
approach it’ to his lips, that, kissing it, he might bid human thought 
adieu ; soon after he expired.’ 

But we have said enough. Salvandy has had his merits, and not few ; 
but we find it difficult not to meet fatuity such as this, with a little 
innocent laughter. 


GERMANY. 


Leipsic, March, 1843. 
THE presence and the counsels of Alexander von Humboldt have beer 
sadly wanted of late by the Prussian king. It is to the absence of this 
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distinguished man in Paris during the last three months, that the extra- 
ordinary change wrought in the feelings of the people towards their 
sovereign, and the general gloom which has fallen on the hopes of the 
most distinguished men of letters in Prussia, are, in my opinion, mainly 
ascribable. 

The dismissal of Professor Hoffmann of Fallersleben from his pro- 
fessorship in Breslau, and without the usual pension, in consequence 
of his political poems, belongs to a class of acts which form their own 
commentary. In the same category we may include the exclusion from 
the Prussian states of the ‘ Leipsic Universal Gazette,’ which had often 
rendered Prussia good service, when warring with its own Catholic popu- 
lation. But the odium does not attach so much to the act as to the 
mode of its enforcement. It may be even reasonably doubted whether the 
conduct of Prussia in interdicting the transit of the journal, and thus 
cutting it off from the other states where it was desired, has not 
shed rather an unfavourable light on the indifference of Prussia to 
the interests of the League, when its own interests seem affected. The 
suppression of the ‘ Rhenish Gazette,’ which is to cease from the 31st 
of March, also tends to swell the general amount of popular dissatisfac- 
tion. The re-imposition of the censorship on caricatures, after its ex- 
tinction so recently and pompously announced, is in many ways cha- 
racteristic. The singular discrepancy between the royal order of the 
24th of December, 1841, alleviating the evils of the censorship, and 
the law promulgated on the 13th of February last, imposing fresh 
restrictions, and handing over the Press to a perpetuity of arbitrary go- 
vernment, is very far from a realization of the hopes awakened by the 
monarch’s popular harangues! Such acts, also, as the recent cabinet- 
order, forbidding the future promotion of two officers holding judicial 
situations, in consequence of an article opposed to the spirit of the pro- 
jected Divorce Bill having been inserted by one in a law magazine edited 
by the other, savour in no small degree of the worst kind of arbitrary 
power. How pitiable is it that the king should be unable to foresee, in 
the present state of Germany, the spirit which all this has a tendency to 
make formidable! 

The friends of monarchy and order throughout Germany had sin- 
cerely hoped that the occasion of the recent marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Hanover would have been embraced for putting an end to the 
sufferings of the state prisoners locked up in dungeons since the unfor- 
tunate affair of 1833. This hope has been cruelly disappointed. With 
the exception of Dr. Eggeling, who seems indebted for his liberation to 
other causes than royal clemency, and Dr. Plath, none of the many 
persons at present confined for political offences have been set at ae 
Even Eggeling has been placed under the odious surveillance of the 
police for the rest of his life, and Plath must at once leave, and never 
again re-enter the kingdom. The University of Gittingen is rapidly 
sinking under the present régime. As Dahlmann, the last of the seven 
exiled professors has been lately provided for by an appointment to a 
professorship at Bonn, the society formed throughout Germany to assist 
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these political martyrs with pecuniary aid in their immediate wants, has 
announced its approaching dissolution, as being no longer necessary ; and 
its intention of Salley over the undisposed-of residue of its funds to 
Dr. Jordan, a literary martyr no less deserving of support. 

Leipsic is in itself a little republic; and as the centre of the German 
book trade, and the great literary mart whither the products of German 
mind are always sure to find their way, it may be called, in one sense 
at least, a republic of letters. The mildness of the Saxon censorship, 
and the facilities of publishing, have induced many popular writers to 
take up their residence here. The ‘ Literaten-Verein,’ also, presenting a 
formidable array of distinguished names, forms a species of rallying 
point for patriotic exertions. The musical fame of Leipsic is about to 
be still further elevated by the erection of a Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Mendelsohn Bartholdy, assisted by several highly 
distinguished professors. ‘The publishing activity is as flourishing 
as ever. I have only to point to the edition of English popular 
writers, in course of publication by the eminent printer, Tauchnitz, of 
this city, to establish any man’s faith in miracles. Each volume, com- 
prising the contents of three ordinary English volumes, neatly and cor- 
rectly printed on admirable paper, and embellished with a good steel 
engraving, is published at the almost incredibly low price of one shilling 
and sixpence! The collection will embrace most of the standard En- 
glish authors. The works of Byron, Moore, Dickens, Bulwer, and 
Marryat, have already appeared. The extraordinary popularity of En- 
glish writers in Germany necessary to the success of such an enterprise, 
is flattering to both countries. As a matter of curious literary history 
I may mention the fact, that of this edition of Mr. Dickens’ works four 
thousand copies have been already sold. Amongst other more impor- 
tant literary undertakings, a forthcoming new edition of the German 
and English Dictionary, compiled by the indefatigable Dr. Fliigel, the 
United States’ Consul at Leipsic, should be mentioned. I believe 
the new edition will contain many thousand words and phrases not in- 
cluded in the last. A new and much improved edition of Brockhaus’s 
‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ being the ninth issue of that important work, 
is also in course of publication ; and a journal on the same plan as the 
illustrated papers of London is about to appear under the title of 
‘ Iilustrirte Nachrichten.’ 

Before concluding, I may allude to the abolition of the British consul- 
ship in this city. Shortly after the accession of the present ministry to 
power, the gentleman oe filled the office of consul was recalled, and 


the office itself abolished. Engiand is now the only kingdom unrepre- 
sented here. It may perhaps be reasonably asked, whether an effi- 
cient and intelligent agent might not be employed with advantage in 
this nucleus of German trade—the emporium from whence the east is 
supplied with the manufactures of the West, and the point where the 
whole of England’s German trade centres. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


BELGIUM. 


Some time ago the Belgian Chamber of Representatives passed a resolution 
for forming, as far as possible, a complete collection of the Belgic state papers, 
many of which are scattered about in different parts of Holland and France. 
In furtherance of this design, M. Gachard was sent on an official mission to 
the Hague in October last. He obtained leave to examine the Royal Library, 
and he there found many interesting documents relating to Belgian history. 
M. Gachard has described the results of his mission in a detailed report, of 
which the following are some of the most interesting points. The Royal 
Library at the Hague was founded on the collection of the old Statholders, 
and was vastly extended during the time of the union of Holland and Bel- 
gium. No state library was then kept in Brussels, and all the purchases 
of books and manuscripts made by the government were destined for the 
Hague. Thus the library in the latter city is enriched with the greater por- 
tion of the library of Gerard, which, among other things, contained a rare 
and voluminous collection of manuscripts on the history of Belgium. The 
Hague library, moreover, obtained numerous and important additions by the 
sale of the famous collection of Muschenbroeck. The library at present con- 
tains upwards of 2000 manuscript volumes, of which many are of infinite 
value,—some by reason of the subjects they treat of, some for their rarity, 
others for the beauty of their calligraphic execution, or for the fine miniatures 
and vignettes with which they are ornamented. Sermons, copies of rituals, 
and theological writings, forming the bulk of the manuscripts in the 
libraries of Belgium and France, are by no means numerous in the Hague 
collection, which does not, like ‘most others, owe its existence to the sup- 
pression of abbeys and convents. On the other band, historical writings and 
works relating to art and science are numerous. Of these 2000 manuscripts, 
400 at least relate to the history of Belgium, and for their acquisition pro- 
posals will be made to the Dutch government. The archives of the kingdom 
of Holland form a collection distinct from the Royal Library of the Hague. 
Among these archives M. Gachard saw two diplomas of the date of the 11th 
century, supposed to be the oldest in existence, and formerly kept among 
the registers of the counts of Holland. There is likewise a Golden Bull of 
the reign of the Emperor Charles V., once belonging to the Cartularies of 
the Chapter of St. Servais, at Maestricht. M. Gachard describes several 
curious old treaties, copies of which are preserved in the archives of Holland. 
Among them is the treaty concluded between the government of the Nether- 
lands and Cromwell. This document is written on a large sheet of parch- 
ment, and bears the Protector’s signature Ox1ver. Appended to it is a wax 
seal, representing Cromwell, seated on a sort of throne, with the members of 
the long parliament ranged on either side of him, The correspondence 
of the famous Pensionary, Count de Witt, is also among the archives of the 
kingdom of Holland. The letters from the foreign agents of the Republic 
are exceedingly curious, and form a useful appendix to the history of Europe 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The King of the Belgians has lately purchased a small collection of paint- 
ings from the eminent picture-dealer, M. Nieuvenhuys. Among the collec- 
tion is Wilkie’s celebrated “ Whisky Still.” 


Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 


DENMARK. 


Thorwaldsen, who spent the late Christmas holidays with the poet 
Oehlenschlager at Nysoe, is now engaged on a new bas-relief, which he calls 
“Christmas Joys in Heaven.” The beauty of this work has inspired 
Oehlenschlager to tune his lyre in its praise. The indefatigable sculptor, 
old in years but young in spirit, has just completed three bas-reliefs for 
the pedestal ‘of the statue of Frederick VI. The ‘subjects are:—1. The 
foundation of representative bodies in Denmark. 2. The extinction of serf- 
dom, and the abolition of the slave-trade. 3. The protection of art. The 
group of the Three Graces, which by an unfortunate accident was thrown 
down on being landed from the frigate Thetis, and shattered into more than 
200 fragments, is now fully restored. The bas-relief of Faith, Hope, and 
Love, which was injured on the same occasion, is likewise repaired. 

A valuable collection of bronze figures representing Indian deities, the 
property of the late Major-general Anker, of Christiania, has been purchased 
by the King of Denmark for alarge sum of money. The Norwegian jour- 
nals express great regret that this rare and valuable collection is lost to Nor- 
way. Major-general Anker collected the antiquities whilst he was Governor 
of Tranquebar, one of the Danish possessions in India. 

On the 10th of February, the Royal Archeological Society of Copenha- 
gen held its annual public sitting, on which occasion His Royal Highness 
the Prince Royal, Honorary President of the society, was present. The 
most interesting part of the business of the sitting consisted of the presen- 
tation and explanation of certain monuments recently discovered in America, 
which tend to confirm the opinion that that part of the world was known to 
Europeans long before the time of Columbus. These monuments are:— 
1. A flat stone, bearing an inscription in 24 Runic characters, lately dis- 
covered in the valley of the Ohio. 2. A pair of massive silver tongs or 
pincers, found in the province of Bahia (Brazil), by M. Kroyer, a Danish 
naturalist. This instrument precisely resembles, in form, those of a similar 
kind, frequently found in tumulary hills in Scandinavian countries. 3. Some 
arrows, with rock crystal points, and saws made of sharks’ teeth, and frag- 
ments of pebbles, discovered in California, and resembling those used by 
the ancient Greenlanders. 4. Three very ancient Peruvian vases; the 
form and ornaments similar to those of the Etruscan vases.—It was stated 
at the sitting of the Copenhagen Society, that the Brazilian government 
has taken measures for continuing diggings and searches in a part of 
Brazil where certain ruins recently discovered seem to indicate that a Scan- 
dinavian colony anciently existed. This tract of country is situated in the 
southern part of the province of Bahia, on the left bank of the Brago-do- 
Cingora, and to the south of the Sierra-do-Cingora. 


EGYPT. 


Dr. Lepsius is actively pursuing his interesting labours at the Pyramids. 
Of the progress of his researches, as far as they have hitherto advanced, he 
has given a circumstantial report in several letters, recently published offi- 
cially by the Prussian government. We regret that our limits do not 
permit us to give a complete translation of these letters, which contain a fund 
of curious information highly interesting to the antiquarian and the artist. 
The following is an extract from one of the latest. It is dated from Gizeh, 
at the foot of the Pyramid of Cheops, Jan. 2d.—*What will you say when 
you learn that we have advanced no further than this. We arrived here on 
the 9th of November, and here we have passed the first day of the new year. 
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But who can foretel the extent of the rich harvest we may reap on this 
earliest scene of the history of mankind? It is incredible how little this 
spot has been explored, though more visited than any other part of Egypt. 
But it is my task to gather the fruit, and I have no wish to dispute the claim 
to it with my learned predecessors. The best maps of this site, hitherto 
produced, represent two tombs, besides the Pyramids, having particular in- 
scriptions and figures. Now we have drawn a minute topographical plan of 
the whole monumental plain, and on this plan there are marked, inde- 
pendently of the Pyramids, 45 tombs, whose occupants I have ascertained 
by the inscriptions. There are altogether 82 tombs which, on accountof their 
inscriptions or other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With the 
exception of about 12 which belong to a later period, all these tombs were 
erected contemporaneously with, or soon after the building of the Great 
Pyramid, and consequently their dates throw an invaluable light on 
the study of human civilization in the most remote period of antiquity. 
Their structure, respecting which I could speak only from supposition, in my 
work on Egyptian architecture, is now developed before my eyes ; all the 
architectural parts are perfectly made out; and to my great satisfaction the 
suppositions [ hazarded are fully confirmed. The sculptures in relief are 
surprisingly numerous, and represent whole figures, some the size of life, and 
others of various dimensions. Their style of execution is bold and decided, but 
evidently not restrained by the laws of proportion, which, at a later period, were 
implicitly observed. The paintings are on back-grounds of the finest chalk. 
They are numerous and beautiful beyond conception—as fresh and perfect as 
if finished only yesterday. The pictures and sculptures on the walls of the 
tombs represent, for the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, &c., is ostentatiously displayed 
before the eye of the spectator. All this gives an insight into the details of 
private life among the ancient Egyptians. The scenes thus represented are 
explained by the inscriptions, which sometimes name the numerous members 
of the family of the deceased, together with all his titles and offices. By the 
help of these inscriptions I think I could, without much difficulty, make a 
court calendar of the reign of King Cheops. The most splendid mausoleums 
are those of the princes, who were either relations of the king, or persons 
holding high appointments in the royal service. These structures are situated 
in,the proximity of the pyramids. In some instances I have traced the 
graves of father, son, grandson, and even great grandson,—all that now 
remain of the distinguished families which 5000 years ago formed the no- 
bility of the land. ‘The post of ‘Superintendent of the King’s Buildings’ 
must have ‘been, in those days of colossal architecture, an appointment of 
vast importance, and it was frequently given to princes of the blood-royal., 
One of the most magnificent tombs I have discovered here, (which, with 
many others, was completely buried beneath the sand), is that of a prince of 
the house of Cheops, who held the office of chief superintendent of build- 
ings. It may be presumed the greatest building of the age, the Pyramid of 
Cheops, was executed under the direction of this personage. I now daily 
employ fifty or sixty men in digging, and in other kinds of labour, and a 
large excavation has been made in front of the Great Sphinx.” 


FRANCE. 


The contest between M. Pierre Leroux and M. Cousin, lately engrossed 
a considerable share of attention in the literary circles of Paris. The 
circumstances out of which the misunderstanding has arisen appear to 
be these:—M., Jouffroy, the most distinguished disciple of the principles 
of M. Cousin, died some little time ago, leaving a number of manuscripts 
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which he wished should be published after his decease. In his will 
he made the request that M. Cousin would superintend the publication 
of the manuscripts, taking care that they should be printed without alteration. 
It happened that among these manuscripts there was a series of confessions, 
after the manner of those of Jean Jacques Rousseau. In these confessions 
M. Jouffroy declared that before he became a follower of the doctrines of 
M. Cousin he was a good Christian and a firm believer inimmortality .A few 
years’ communication with M. Cousin had sufficed to plunge him into the 
darkest depths of scepticism. A friend of M. Jouffroy, and one who shared 
his utmost confidence, had seen many fragments of the manuscripts during the 
life-time of the writer. This gentleman declared that the papers contained an 
indirect but absolute condemnation of Cousin’s philosophy: that Jouffroy had 
been simply dazzled by the authority and talents of his master, whilst in his 
inward ake voice whispered that iie was merely rendering homage to the bril- 
liant errors of human reason. Now it is said that M. Cousin, fearing the ten- 
dency of Jouffroy’s manuscripts, cancelled all those passages likely to injure 
his character, or that of his school of philosophy, and filled up the chasms by 
interpolations of his own. Against this treachery, M. Pierre Leroux vehe- 
mently protested when the said manuscripts first made their appearance in 
print. Cousin, on the other hand, denies having made the alterations with 
which he is charged. M. Leroux published a series of articles in the ‘ Revue 
Indépendante,’ for the purpose of showing that M. Cousin, from motives of 
personal interest, had mutilated the manuscripts entrusted to him. These 
charges were replied to in the columns of the ‘ Journal des Débats’ by Cou- 
sin. Such is the present state of the affair, a more clear elucidation of which 
is anxiously looked for. 

One of the most interesting books of travels that have recently appeared 
is the ‘ Voyage autour du Monde,’ by Admiral du Petit-Thouars. The nar- 
rative of this voyage exhibits in every page a charm of style in which 
nautical and scientific details of a practical and instructive kind are fre- 
quently deficient. It abounds with interesting facts, related in graceful and 
elegant language. Among the most novel and striking portions of the book 
are the chapters devoted to Chile and Peru, countries which are described 
by Admiral du Petit-Thouars from observations collected during a three years’ 
station on the shores of the Pacific. No previous traveller has given such 
pleasant pictures of social life in those interesting and rapidly flourishing 
South American States. Female manners, costume, &c., are pleasantly 
sketched off by the observing man of the world, whose scrutinizing eye has 
evidently been well exercised in the salons of Paris. These volumes, more- 
over, contain a fund of information highly useful to the geographer and the 
naturalist. 

The heads of the romantic schools in literature and music, MM. Victor 
Hugo and Berlioz, have agreed to unite their talents in the production of a 
grand opera, for which the author of ‘ Notre Dame’ will supply the text, and 
the composer of the ‘ Bleeding Nun’ will furnish the music. A legend re- 
lated in Victor Hugo’s work on the Rhine, is to be the subject of this new 
musical drama. 

On the Ist of January, the French Academy of Fine Arts elected three 
corresponding members to fill vacancies occasioned by recent deaths. Doni- 
zetti the composer, at present residing in Vienna, was elected in the room of 
the late M. Mauduit ;—M. Kaulbach, the painter, residing in Munich, was 
chosen to succeed M. de Lasalle ;—and M. Jesi, the engraver of Florence, 
fills the place of the late M. de Bray. 

A history of the campaign of the Duke of Orleans in Algiers, is about to 
be printed under the sanction and superintendence of the widowed duchess. 
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The work will appear under the name of Charles Nodier, but the principal 

portion of the text is from the pen of the Duke of Orleans himself. The 

book will be adorned with numerous plates and vignettes. The duchess 

destines it for distribution in the army of Algiers. 

‘ M. Charles Dupin has been elected vice-president of the Academy of 
cience. 

Vicomte d’Arlincourt’s new work has just made its appearance. It is 
entitled the ‘ Polar Star,’ and contains an account of the author’s recent 
visits to the courts of Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Denmark, and Sweden. 

The Marquis de Custine’s work on Russia is shortly expected to appear. 
It is described by those who have read fragments of it, to be most violently 
hostile to Russia. Some very extraordinary circumstances are assigned as 
the cause of this tone of hostility. 

A subscription has been opened for erecting a monument to the memory 
of the eminent military surgeon Larrey, whose services were so important to 
the French army during the long wars of the republic and the empire. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Science has elected Mr. M‘Culloch 
to be one of its foreign members, in the room of the late historian, M. Sis- 
mondi. The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has completed its 
list of foreign correspondents by filling up the appointments which be- 
came vacant during the course of last year. The newly-elected correspon- 
dents are M. Egene Borée for Persia, Mr. Thomas Wright for London, 
Herr Waschmuth for Leipsic, Signor Cavedoni for Modena, and M. de Witte 
for Antwerp. 

M. Von Humboldt has, during the present winter, completed his great 
work on Upper Asia, which has been so impatiently looked for. It will 
shortly be published in Paris. The work is dedicated to the Emperor of 
Russia, who adopted every means of facilitating the labours of the great 
naturalist during his journey in Siberia in 1829. M. Von Humboldt has 
lately presented the last volume of the work to the French Academy of 
Science, and he has now left Paris for Berlin to present a complete copy to his 
sovereign the King of Prussia. 


GERMANY. 


Natural History.—( A letter from Bohn, dated Feb. 23, contains the follow- 
ing particulars.) “A few days ago, Professor Goldfuss received a present 
for our university museum, sent from London by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. The present is in itself an object of considerable scientific interest, 
and is the more welcome inasmuch as it is accompanied by an assurance that 
Prince Albert cherishes a pleasing recollection of his studies at Bohn. The 
letter with which the gift is accompanied says, among other things: ‘the 
prince wishes hereby to give you a small proof that he still entertains a 
friendly remembrance of you and the University of Bohn.’ The present 
consists of a well-preserved specimen of the Hepialus Virescens, a curious 
caterpillar, from the tail of which sprouts a vegetable twig about six or seven 
inches long. It was recently brought from New Zealand by Captain Siardet. 
In a description sent along with the caterpillar it is stated to be the larva of 
a species of Hepialus (called Hepialus Virescens in Dr. Dreffenbach’s journey 
to New Zealand), on which a parasitical Spheria frequently grows. The 
plant develops itself in the living body of the animal, and when the latter 
creeps into the earth prior to its chrysalic transformation, it fructifies. 
Whilst the vegetable shoot sprouts from the caterpillar, the living animal is 
gradually converted into a substance resembling fungus, which substance 
retains the form of the caterpillar. Another species of Spheria grows in the 
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larva of a moth in China, where it is gathered and used as amedicine. Some 
specimens have been brought from South Australia, of a species in which 
several sprouts, forming a bunch, shoot from an individual animal. A fourth 
variety, described by Edwards, is found in the West Indies: this invariably 
grows on the larva of Cingale. The silkworm is subject to a disease which 
transforms the interior of its body into a sort of fungus. Prince Albert’s 
present was likewise accompanied by some very interesting correspondence 
relating to curious migratory birds whose bones have lately been found in 
New Zealand.” 

The King of Bavaria is about to put into execution the scheme he has 
long entertained of building, in the park adjoining his palace at Aschaffen- 
burgh, a house on the plan of the houses of Pompeii. The architect Giirt- 
ner is to superintend the erection of the building, which is to be in exact 
conformity with a design made at Pompeii in 1839, by Professor Zahn. The 
model selected is the house of Castor and Pollux, one of the most admired 
in Pompeii. On the walls there are some beautiful paintings, one of which 
represents Achilles discovered by Ulysses among the daughters of Lyco- 
medes. On other parts of the walls appear groups of fauns and bacchantes, 
and on a blue back-ground are figures of Hippolytus, Phoedra, Ceres, Venus, 
and Adonis. The house about to be erected at Aschaffenburgh will be fur- 
nished with marble statues, bronzes, paintings, altars, &c., and will in all 
respects be a complete representation of the domestic life of antiquity. 

A complete German translation of the celebrated old Spanish ‘ Cancioneiro 
del Cid,’ h.s secently been published by Cotta of Stuttgard. The translation 
is from the pen of Gottlob Regis, whose German versions of Rabelais and 
of the sonnets of Shakspeare are greatly and justly admired. Regis is the 
first who has introduced the Cancioneiro into the German language in its 
complete form. Herder translated only 70 of the romances. 

Leresic.—Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s romance of ‘ Night and Morning’ 
has been adapted to the Genien stage by the popular dramatiste, Madame 
Birch-Pfeifer, and was produced, after much preparation, on the Leipsic 
stage. The piece being altogether too lengthy and disjointed, was indebted 
to the extraordinary popularity of the novelist, and the {reputation of the 
adaptress, for the even partial and equivocal success which it met at the hands 
of avery tolerant audience. 

The ‘ Literaten-Verein, or Society of Literary Men of this city, has made 
an alteration in its statutes so as to admit foreign or non-resident members. 
The election of new members of the ‘ Verein’ is by ballot. Each member 
pays an annual subscription of two thalers to the funds of the society. 

The ‘ Deutsche Jahrbiicher,’ edited by Dr. Ruge, have been suppressed by 
the Saxon government. These ‘ Jahrbiicher,’ originally founded by the cele- 
brated Hegel under the name of ‘ Hallische Jahrbiicher, on being forced to 
fly from Prussia in 1841, found an asylum in Saxony, where they have con- 
tinued to be published up to the first of January of the present year, when 


they were formally suppressed, on the ground of their continued assaults on 
existing institutions. 


HOLLAND. 


A work on some early nautical discoveries of the Dutch is preparing for 
the press by Heer Van Siebold, author of the well known account of Japan. 
The materials for this new work have been found in some interesting manu- 
scripts discovered by the author in the archives of the Dutch East India 
Company. ‘These manuscripts, of which notices have been inserted in the 
Dutch papers, contain, it appears, detailed accounts of an important voyage 
made in 1639, under the direction of the East India Company, by Matthijs 
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Quast and Abel Jansen Tasman in the Northern Pacific. In that voyage 
these navigators discovered the Bonin Islands to the east of Japan. It is 
singular that the names of men so eminent for nautical skill and successful 
expeditions should have sunk almost into oblivion, being scarcely noticed b 
the historians of their own country, and never mentioned, it may be ol 
by other European writers. We must, however, except Krusenstern, who, 
in adverting to Tasman, calls him the greatest navigator of the seventeenth 
century. ‘Tasman, who had previously discovered the Friendly Islands, and 
explored the ocean to the south of New Holland, gave to that part, now an 
English colony, the name of Van Diemen’s Land. This name was given in 
compliment to the governor of the Dutch East India settlements, who had 
aided and encouraged Tasman’s expedition. We hope that we shall soon be 
enabled to give an account of these voyages from the Dutch work about to 
be published. We understand it is expected to be accompanied by some 
curious supplementary documents and plates; among which there is the 
copy of a chart of the Bonin Islands, as laid down by the discoverers. One 
of the islands is called Engel, another Gracht, being the names of the two 
vessels in which Quast and Tasman sailed on their expedition. 

The Dutch government has recently purchased some curiously painted 
windows belonging to an old house at Gorcum. The house, whence these 
windows have been removed to be deposited in a place of safety, is the 
same to which the celebrated Grotius was conveyed after his escape 
from the castle of Leevestein. Grotius (who is called by the Dutch Hugo 
de Groot) was condemned to imprisonment for life for his adherence to 
Barneveldt, in the famous contest with the Prince of Orange. His wife con- 
trived a plan for his escape from captivity. She sent a box full of books to 
his prison, the castle of Leevestein. Grotius, under pretence of returning 
the books, ordered the box to be carried away, and shutting himself in it, 
instead of the books, he effected his escape. He was conveyed to the house 
at Gorcum, which was then occupied by Daetslaer. On the windows are 
painted portraits of Grotius, Romboot, Hoogerbeets, and Thomas Esperius. 

The Dutch poet and philologist Hoeufft died lately at Breda. His re- 
mains were interred at Dordrecht, his native town. 

Petronilla Moens, a lady to whom the literature of Holland is indebted for 


many esteemed productions in prose and verse, died at Utrecht on the 4th 
of January, at the age of 80. 


ITALY. 


In the last number of the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review’ (p. 540), men- 
tion was made of the arbitrary suppression, by the Neapolitan government, 
of Michaele ‘Amari’s work entitled, ‘ Un periodo delle Istorie Siciliane del 
Secolo XII” The work, after having undergone the twofold revision of the 
censorship of the Jesuits and the Prefect of Police, was printed at Palermo 
about the latter end of last year. An early copy was presented to the King 
of Naples, by whom it was read and approved. After all this, it might na- 
turally have been expected that no obstacle would arise to the free publica- 
tion of the book. However, it remained for a minister of the Neapolitan 
cabinet to discover in the work tendencies of an objectionable nature, which 
had escaped the observation of both king and censor. The publication was 
prohibited, and its author, to save himself from the persecution which was 
doubtless in reserve for him, fled to France. These circumstances would, in 
themselves, have sufficed to excite public interest and attention in favour of 
a work possessing less intrinsic merit than that here alluded to, which is ad- 
mitted at all hands to be a most valuable addition to Italian history—replete 
with laborious research, and throwing light upon many points heretofore 
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but imperfectly known or understood. The ‘ Periodo’ embraces an interval 
glorious to Sicily, viz., the close of the thirteenth century. The principal 
events treated of are, the Sicilian Vespers, the consequent war, and the ele- 
vation of Frederick III., or (as the author more properly styles that monarch) 
Frederick I1., to the throne of Sicily. Previous accounts of this important 
period are all, in a greater or less degree, derived from unauthentic sources ; 
but Amari, who enjoyed free access to the state archives of Naples and Pa- 
lermo, has fortunately supplied, the deficiencies, and corrected the errors of 
former historians. Many important points of his narrative are founded on 
data newly brought to light, and he throws doubt on much that has hitherto 
been written and currently believed respecting the machinations of Giovanni 
da Procida, who, according to all contemporary and credible authorities, 
was not originally connected with the leaders of the Sicilian Vespers. Pro- 
cida is depicted by Amari, not as a hero of liberty, but as one of those di- 
plomatic adventurers who, at a subsequent period, were numerous in the 
southern courts of Europe. The Vespers were, in reality, the work of the 
people, in whose train the barons were the first followers. The events to 
which the Vespers gave birth, are regarded by Amari as the triumph of de- 
mocracy. He dwells with pride on the similarity of circumstances which 
attended the establishment of the Sicilian constitution, and the foundation 
of that great bulwark of English liberty, Magna Charta; and, with feelings 
of regret, he shows how the fair land and the brave people to whom the 
Sicilian constitution belonged, were for centuries deprived of its blessings by 
aristocratic anarchy. These reflections must find a grateful response in every 
Sicilian heart, when it is remembered that the constitution of 1812 was also 
framed on the model of the English constitution. There is a charm in 
Amari’s spirited and glowing style which excites general admiration, and 
bears evidence of the earnest sympathy of the writer with his subject. But, 
at the same time, the ardour of the Italian patriot does not interfere with 
the impartiality of the historian. Though never allowing himself to be led 
away by party passion, he is avowedly an advocate of liberal principles. 
This latter fact sufficiently explains the disfavour manifested towards a work 
of such rare merit, by a government whose measures continually tend to the 
curtailment of popular freedom. Many imperfect and erroneous accounts 
have been given of the manner in which Amari eluded the invitation to Na- 
ples, where he had too good reason to believe a prison was prepared for him ; 
but the following particulars are derived from sources which may be relied on 
as correct. 

The Neapolitan minister of State, who was the first to discover that the 
work might possibly have a mischievous tendency, suggested that the king 
should call Amari to Naples, but without stating any reason for which his 
presence there was required. The king’s wish was communicated to Amari 
by the Prefect of the Police of Palermo. At first no sinister design was 
suspected ; and indeed some of the author's friends were of opinion that it 
was the king’s intention to confer on him some mark of favour. But after a 
little further reflection, Amari recollected what had been the fate of other 
writers who had incautiously accepted royal invitations to Naples, and he 
thought the most prudent course would be to devise some means of escape. 
The prefect of police at Palermo offered him a free passage to Naples on 
board of one of the royal steam-vessels, and Amari pretended to accept the 
offer. Shortly before the time appointed for departure, he went on board the 
steamer, where several police-officers were stationed to watch his embarka- 
tion. Afterseeing him safely on board, the police-officers took their depar- 
ture, and no sooner had they disappeared than Amari commenced making in- 
quiries respecting a portion of his luggage, which he alleged had been sent 
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on board some time previously. It was nowhere to be found; and he re- 
fused to quit the harbour without ascertaining its safety. The captain of the 
vessel, therefore,’ allowed him to go ashore for the purpose of inquiring 
whether the missing luggage had been left behind at his residence, and it was 
agreed to postpone the hour of departure to afford time for his return. Amari, 
instead of proceeding to the shore, directed the boatmen to row him to an 
English schooner, on board of which his luggage was already shipped. The 
captain of the steamer having waited till the time of his passenger’s expected 
return, and seeing no sign of his approach, found himself obliged to start 
without him. Meanwhile, Amari, who was safe on board the English ship, 
had the good fortune to quit the harbour of Palermo that same night, though 
a violent storm was raging. He landed safely at Marseilles, and it is under- 
stood to be his intention to repair to England. 

The eruption of Mount Etna, which broke out on the 27th of November, 
has excited a considerable degree of interest not only in Italy, but throughout 
Europe. The following brief account is contained in the private letter of 
a gentleman, who was an eye-witness of the phenomena he describes : 

“ Previously to the eruption, several shocks of earthquake were felt in 
the plain adjoining the mountain. These shocks gradually increased, and on 
the 27th of November, fire was observed rising from the crater of Mount 
Etna. When night set in, great alarm prevailed, and cries of ‘ Fuoco alla 
montagna .” resounded on every, side. ‘The crater soon began to vomit vo- 
lumes of flame aud red-hot stones. Burning projectiles were thrown to an 
immense height, and seemed to mingle and vie with the stars. At two 
o'clock in the morning of the 28th, it was observed that the stream of 
lava did not keep to the course which it seemed to have taken. It divided 
into two branches with which it surrounded the Casa Inglesa. Under a co- 
lumn of smoke of great magnitude ascending from the crater, another of a 
yellowish colour appeared rising from the mass of lava, about a hundred feet 
below the brink of the crater. Obscurity began to set in under the skirt of 
the wood-covered declivity ; but the darkness was speedily counteracted by a 
glowing eruption at the summit. Dull noises like distant cannon were now 
heard coming from the interior of the mountain. The glaring effect of the 
light of the first eruptions; was so painful, that when travellers reached the 
Casa della Neva, which is, according to French measurement, 12,000 meters 
from the crater, the mules became alarmed, and sought places shaded from 
the light. The first explorers, on reaching the Casa Inglesa on the 28th, 
found one of the streams of lava, about one hundred yards broad, already in 
some degree cooled on the surface, which cracked like glass. On the 29th, 
the detonations became louder and more frequent. A party of Germans who 
had assembled at the Casa Inglesa, resolved to visit the crater. With immense 
labour they climbed over masses of ice, often exposed to showers of stones 
and ashes. They ascended on the north-west side, and at last happily reached 
the great aperture without any accident of consequence. One of the party, a 
naturalist, who had visited the volcano in 1838, was of opinion that no 
material alteration had occurred since that time in the form of the crater, 
except that on the south side there was a new elevation over the Pozzo di 
fuoco.” 

The Grand Duchess of Parma has engaged an Italian artist to copy some 
fine frescoes of Correggio, which are fast going to decay. Some of these fres- 
coes adorn the cupolas of Santo Giovanni and the cathedral of Parma. There 
are also some others on the walls of the Camera di Santo Paolo. 

Dr. Frank, of Vienna, died at Como on the 18th of December. He was 
seventy-two years of age. 
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PRUSSIA. 


The recent prohibition of the ‘ Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung’ by the King of 
Prussia, and the banishment of the poet, George Herwegh, from the Prussian 
dominions, were for some weeks the engrossing topics of interest throughout 
literary Germany. The publication above-mentioned had for some time 
maintained a tone of systematic opposition to the Prussian government, but 
a letter addressed by Herwegh to the king, and inserted in the Leipzig 
Allgemeine Zeitung, brought'matters to a crisis, and the result was the pro- 
hibition of the journal and the banishment of Herwegh. The poet quitted 
Berlin on the 29th of December. 

The interdiction of the Leipsic ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ has since been raised 
through the personal solicitation of its proprietor (Brockhaus, the bookseller), 
who made a journey to Berlin for that purpose. It was, however, required 
that the principal editor, Julius, should be dismissed. 

Baron de la Motte Fouque died at Berlin on the 23d of January. We 
have so very recently noticed his works that we need not now speak of them. 
The Baron was thrice married, and has left a daughter and two sons. He 
enjoyed the cordial and intimate friendship of the present King of Prussia. 

The printing of the works of Frederick the Great will be immediately com- 
menced at Berlin ; the obstacles which have hitherto retarded the undertaking 
being now entirely removed. 

It is the king’s intention to form a gallery of the portraits of distinguished 
literary men and artists. The portrait of Professor Schelling is to be the first 
picture of the collection. 

The annual diminution of students in the Prussian universities, has sug- 
gested a plan for the union of the two small universities of Koenigsberg and 
Greifswald. It is also in contemplation to establish Polytechnic schools in 
each of the Prussian provinces, At Greifswald there are now more profes- 
sors than students, and at Keenigsberg there is nearly a similar disproportion. 
The University of Griefswald is very richly endowed, and it is expected 
that some portion of its funds will be applied to the foundation of a manu- 
facturing establishment, which will be more useful to the province than an 
insignificant university. 

The celebrated actor, Carl Seydelmann, died at Berlin on the 17th of 
March, after a lingering illness. In him the German stage has lost one of the 
most distinguished performers of the present day. 

Beriin.—The University Library of this capital now contains the highly 
valuable collection of Sanscrit manuscripts purchased in London from the 
executors of the late Sir Robert Chambers, by order of his present majesty. 
This collection, the formation of which is supposed to have cost its original 
collector no less than 20,000/. has been, to the disgrace of the country which 
suffers such collections to be withdrawn from it, obtained for the trifling sum 
of 9000 thalers. Professor Hofer, of the Greifswald University, an eminent 


Sanscrit scholar, has been entrusted with the task of ordering and cataloguing 
the manuscripts. 


RUSSIA. 


The death of M. Frederick Adelung, Director of the Asiatic Academy at 
St. Petersburg, has been recently announced. He was the author of several 
grammars and dictionaries of the Oriental languages. Though settled in 
St. Petersburg, he was a Prussian, and was born at Stettin in 1768. M. 
Adelung was the son of the great linguist of the same name—the author of 
the celebrated German dictionary, and of the work entitled ‘ Mithridates.’ 
The latter was written by order of the Empress Catharine. 
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Intelligence has been received at Odessa from Nicolaieff, announcing the 
death of the Councillor of State, Karazine,a member of several learned so- 
cieties. In him science has lost a zealous propagator. M. Karazine was 
honoured with the friendship of the Emperor Alexander, and it was 
chiefly through his influence that a Minister of Public Instruction was 
created in Russia. He may be said to have founded the University of 
Kahrkoff ; for in the year 1806, he induced the nobles of that government to 
subscribe 600,000 silver rubles towards its establishment. A great part of 
his life was devoted to chemical experiments, and he made several valuable 
discoveries. He was engaged in chemical operations in the Crimea at the 
time of his death. He was seventy-two years of age. 

Prince Charles Bonaparte, the son of Prince Lucien, has lately been 
elected a member of the St. Petersburg Academy of Science. Prince 
Charles has distinguished himself in the study of natural history, a subject 
on which he has written several works. 

The Russian government has sent a commission to the East, in order to 
collect information with the view of ascertaining how far heat tends to destroy 
the germs of the plague. The means heretofore employed, to annihilate the 
seeds of the disease, have been found effectual ; but, in a certain degree, 
either injurious to health, or destructive to the objects fumigated or steeped. 
The commission has been for some time at Constantinople, and has now pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria. The experiments hitherto made are very favourable 
to disinfection by means of heat. 

Professor Koch, of Jena, is preparing to undertake a second journey to 
the Caucasus, in order to prosecute those scientific researches which, on a 
former occasion, were interrupted by his illness. In this second expedition 
he proposes to explore the level heights of Armenia. His route will be by the 
way of Constantinople to Trebizond. From the latter place he will pro- 
ceed to trace the sources of the most important rivers of Western Asia, (for 
example, the Western arm of the Euphrates, the Araxes and the Kur), and to 
define their primary course. He will cross the centre of Great Armenia, and 
journeying along the banks of the Araxes, in the direction of the east, will 
seek to discover the source of the eastern arm of the Euphrates. The ex- 
pedition will terminate with an excursion in the Caucasus. A number of 


young artists and men of science are engaged to accompany M. Koch on 
his journey. 


SPAIN. 


Archives, of great historical importance, were unfortunately destroyed 
during the bombardment of Barcelona, a few months ago. Among the most 
important of the documents were the charters and other acts of the first 
counts of Barcelona, some of them of as early date as the year 844. These 
curious papers related not merely to Catalonia, but also to the counties of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, and were, moreover, the records of events con- 
nected with the history of the old Spanish kingdoms of Aragon and Valen- 
cia, with Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples. Fifty volumes, containing 
original treaties negotiated by the Cortes from 1350 to 1702, were particu- 
larly curious and valuable. There have also been destroyed 856 original 
Pontifical bulls, from Benedict IX. (1024) to Clement XI. (1709) ; 17,640 
manuscripts on papyrus, cotton-paper, and parchment; and copies of 
registers bearing dates from 1214 to 1803, including twenty-four reigns, and 
amounting in number to 6070. The learned Capmany has, in his ‘ Historical 
Memoirs on Barcelona, declared the archives of the crown of Aragon to be 
the most remarkable in Europe, whether viewed with regard to their an- 
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tiquity, their extent, or the various nations and kingdoms‘to which they 
directly related. r 

It has frequently been alleged by antiquarians, that the use of steam, asa 
propelling power in navigation, was known to the Spaniards several centuries 
ago, a fact which the following curious story, if true, would tend to con- 
firm : 

“ Tt is said that some papers, recently discovered in the Royal Archives of 
Salamanca, contain unquestionable evidence that, in the year 1540, an expe- 
riment in steam navigation was made in the roads of Barcelona. A ship of 
200 tons burden was set in motion by a machine worked by the steam of boil- 
ing water, showing that it might be possible to cross the sea without the help 
of either sails or rudder. The Emperor Charles, the Crown Prince Philip, 
and a number of the grandees of the kingdom, witnessed the experiment, 
and were filled with wonder at the swiftness and lightness with which the 
vessel glided over the waves. The proposal to apply this discovery to the 
ships of the Spanish navy, was, however, rejected on the score of its expen- 
siveness and danger. Don Blasco de Gavay, the discoverer, was rewarded with 
an imperial present of 200,000 maravedis.” 

So the story goes; but the fact of the existence of the documents referred 
to require confirmation. 


SWEDEN. 


His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway has lately published (we 
believe only for private distribution) a work ‘On Banks and Banking, 
especially with reference to the financial condition of Sweden. We 
have not yet seen a copy, but the work is said to contain several most 
extraordinary passages. Doctorinan Flygare has just published a new ro- 
mance, ‘ Kamrer Lassman.” It contains some good passages, but is not very 
highly spoken of. ‘Onkel Adams’ (Dr. Saterberg’s) ‘ Genre-Malningar,’ 
very happy sketches of popular manners, and full of excellent feeling, have 
also just appeared. And we have to notice the second volume of Professor 
Geijer’s ‘Smiirre Skrifter,’ a republication of his minor essays and other 
articles, as having lately left the press. The ‘Strauss Question’ still excites 
great interest, and suggests various works. ‘ Morianen,’ by Crusenstolfe, has 
reached its fourth volume. 

Captain Lindeberg’s new theatre is nearly ready, and will be opened in 
a few days. It is rumoured that the first piece will be ‘ Agne,’ by Ling. 
Miss Lindh has returned from her visit to Paris, and reappeared on the 
boards of the Royal Theatre. She has improved surprisingly, sings admira- 
bly, and was received by the public with the most enthusiastic applause. 

A new society has lately been established in Stockholm, which promises 
well for the literature of the country, It is called ‘The Swedish General 
Literary Society, and has already opened an admirable ‘ Athenzeum,’ where it 
holds about 60 literary magazines and reviews, &c, in different languages, 
besides a variety of Swedish and foreign newspapers. Its library, princi- 
pally given, already amounts to several thousand numbers. 

Sweden, with a population of hardly 3,000,000, supports not less than 70 
political journals, exclusive of those of a strictly religious or scientific cha- 
racter. In Sweden the press is free—the censorship unknown. 
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